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Preface and Acknowledgments 


The variety in the designs on Gupta gold coins can only be studied successfully by 
means of a close, first-hand study of these rare and valuable art objects. Good close-up 
photographs and detailed information on the coins are also important research aids. 
Relatively few Gupta coins have been acquired by Dutch museums or private collectors, 
and most of the material presented here has been gathered during visits to coin 
collecting institutions and private collectors abroad. 


The first visit of this kind occurred back in 1981, when my teacher at Leiden 
University, Professor J. G. de Casparis, organized an excursion for his students to the 
British Museum to study objects of Gupta sculptural and numismatic art. The 
Department of Coins and Medals kindly offered us an opportunity to handle several 
trays of Gupta gold coins, and catch a glimpse of their amazing variety. The first few 
of a long series of drawings of the Garuda emblem were prepared by me on that 
occasion. SE 

In December 1988 I once again enjoyed the hospitality of the British Museum in 
order to make a more elaborate study of their fine collection of Gupta coins am 
grateful to Joe Cribb of the Department of Coins and Medals for his help on this and 
subsequent occasions, and to Mike Cowell of the British Museum Research Laboratory ^» 
for the analysis of coins of Candragupta II. 

The collection of Gupta coins formerly in the Bodleian Library in Oxford is now \ 
kept in the Ashmolean Museum. I wish to thank Dr. Helen Brown of the Heberden 
Coin Room at the Museum, who helped me during my visit in December 1988, and \ 
who provided me with photographs of the relevant coins. \ 

I also wish to thank the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris for allowing me to study / | 
and photograph their Gupta coins. Thanks to Dr. Renate Hickmann of the Museum für / | 
Islamische Kunst in Berlin, Dr. W. Steguweit, Direktor des Münzkabinetts der | 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, and Dr. H. Schulz, of that museum, I have been able to i 
include references to the Berlin coins shortly before the completion of the text.“I am 
indebted to Dr. Michael Bates for references to Gupta coins of The American 
Numismatic Society in New York, and could illustrate some in the text. / | 

Iam grateful to Jan Lingen for putting his Gupta coins at my dispósal for study. | 
He also provided me with, information and illustrations of Gupta gold coins collected ! 
by Shri Daulal Johri in Indore, and those in the formér Skanda, Collection. 

A small number of Gupta coins collected by Willem van Reede is kept at the 
Museum voor Volkenkunde in Rotterdam. [wish to thank Dr. F. Ros, keeper of the 
Department of Islamic Culture, for his assipfance-dürin ‘my visits to the museum. I am 
also grateful to Drs. Hugo Kreijger for intoducing ine to a collector of Gupta coins in. 
Basel, to whom I am indebted for his kind hospitality and enthusiastic assistance during” 
my visit to study his coins. 2 t E 
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Preface and Acknowledgments 


coins discussed and illustrated here are kept in North Indian 
a E Through a travel grant from the Netherlands Foundation for the 
Advancement of Tropical Research (WOTRO), and with financial support from The 
Dr. Hendrik Muller’s Vaderlandsch Fonds, I was able to visit India in January and 
February 1989 to study and photograph selected coins with à Garuda-banner. 

Ican only mention some of the many persons and institutions whose assistance was 
gratefully received during that journey: Dr. D. Mukharjee and Shri Tusharnath 
Raychaudhuri at the Indian Museum in Calcutta; Dr. Vijoy Kumar at the Patna Museum 
in Patna; Dr. S. D. Trivedi, Dr. Indu Prakash Pandey and Dr. Ashfaq Ahmad Khan 
at the State Museum in Lucknow, and Dr. R. Vanaja at the National Museum in New 
Delhi. 

Iam also indebted to Dr. A. K. Srivastava of Lucknow, who kindly put his notes 
on Gupta gold coins in the Government Museum at Mathura at my disposal. Because 
of a power-failure in Lucknow I had to skip a final session of coin studies in the State 
Museum, but Dr. Gritli von Mitterwallner has kindly taken photographs of those coins 
which I had not been able to study. 

Most of the drawings and photographs on which I have based my study were 
prepared at the Bharat Kala Bhavan in Varanasi. I am particularly grateful for the 
extensive and exemplary help given by Dr. T. K. Biswas, Dr. Savita Sharma and 
Shri T. N. Mishra. Their kind cooperation ensured optimum use of the few weeks 
available for the first-hand study of the exquisite collection of Gupta gold coins at the 
museum. 

Among the rich photographic archives of The American Institute of Indian Studies 
in Ramnagar I found illustrations of the former Singhi Collection of Gupta gold coins. 
I wish to thank Dr. Navamallika Dasgupta and Dr. M. A. Dhaky for their kind help in 
selecting photographs of the coins with a Garuda-banner from their archives. 


Among the people who encouraged me in studying Gupta gold coins, first and foremost 
must come Professor Dr. J. G. de Casparis. His lectures on the political and cultural 
history of the Gupta Period presented a firm basis for my subsequent study of Gupta 


numismatics. I am also indebted to him for his comments and i i 
advice duri 
preparation of the final text. ie 


To Dr. H. I. R. Hinzler I owe gratitude for her useful advi 
] ice o 
these complicated matters in a read. duse etia 


able fashion. When discussing the progress of 
m 
studies, several other people put forward useful suggestions, Bean by looking d 
the subject from a new or different angle. I wish to mention Professor Dr. G. von 


Mitterwallner of Münich University, to whom I could turn for numismati i i 
Dr. Karel R. van Kooij and Dr. Marijke J. Klokke I could discuss de m. uem 
iconography of Garuda. bulis 
Regarding the practical matters of turnin 
depended on the help of many others. I wis 
Audio-Visual Centre at Leiden University 
photographed in India or elsewhere; Roser 
English; Rob Pruit, who developed soft- 


g the text into a printed book, I have 
h to mention the photographers of the 
who patiently prepared prints of the coins 
mary Robson-McKillop, who corrected my 
ware to print the diacritics in the text; Mariëtta 
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van der Linde, who re-drew most symbols illustrated in Appendix 2; and finally 
Hans Pouw, who designed the cover. 

The most important factor in the completion of this research undertaking has been 
the unfailing encouragement of my husband, Jan Warnaar. Together we journeyed to 
India, and during our visits to the museums he took the photographs of the coins, while 
I concentrated on drawing the Garuda emblems. 


The manuscript of this book was substantially finished in the summer of 1991. In 
November of that year it was submitted for the Ph. D. degree at Leiden University 
under the supervision of Professor de Casparis. Except for some relatively minor 
revisions, the addition of some illustrations and the correction of mainly editorial and 
typographical errors, the present edition essentially reproduces the text and illustrations 
of the original thesis. I am grateful to the Netherlands organization for scientific 
research (NWO) for supporting the publication financially. 


Spelling and Print Size 

The Sanskrit and Pali words included in the text have been transliterated according 
to the system commonly used nowadays in western European studies on South Asia. 
Recently Susan Huntington has given a survey on the various characters, their 
pronunciation and transliteration (1985:xix-xxii). 

I have included diacritics in the geographical names, but only if I could ascertain 
the correct spelling by means of The Historical Atlas of South Asia (1978). I have also 
found the index given by Susan Huntington (1985) quite helpful in this respect. The 
names of the modern Indian states have been spelled without diacritics and for practical 
reasons so have the place names on the maps. 

Detailed descriptions of the coin designs and comparable works of art are an 
essential part of the text. To avoid distracting the reader from the main line of 
argument, I have frequently included these and similar passages in smaller print, often 
in an indented paragraph. 


Illustrations 

The drawings printed along with the text of Volume I are referred to as ‘figures’. 
The illustrations grouped in one section at the back of Volume I are referred to as 
‘plates’ with arabic numerals. The illustrations in Volume II have been gathered into 
one section of fifty-nine plates with roman numerals. These include drawings referred 
to as ‘fig. d...” and photographs of coins referred to as ‘fig. c...’. The latter have been 
enlarged to circa 4 cm irrespective of the actual diameter of the coins. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


1.1 Motivation 


In his presidential address to the Association of the Numismatic Society of India in 
1977, B. N. Mukherjee held "a plea for study of art in coinage". 


Even the Gupta gold coins, artistry of which is a common knowledge, have so far 
failed to draw sufficient attention of numismatists-cum-art historians. Their discerning 
eyes should scrutinise the stylistic traits of the series of Gupta gold pieces and several 
other series of ancient Indian specie in order to determine their relationship with other 
media of art and to find out whether any of them constituted an independent medium 
of art in the relevant region and period (1983:26-27). 


The splendid series of Gupta dindras do indeed make an excellent subject for art- 
historical research. Their artistic qualities, although certainly not noteworthy for each 
and every one of its issues, have been justly praised.'! Among their devices are 
images of gods and goddesses, their emblems, attributes and mounts which offer ample 
scope for an iconographic and stylistic study of the designs. 

The Gupta gold coins also have a special quality missing in most monuments and 
works of art from the same period: an unmistakable, direct link to the Gupta kings 
themselves. These rulers appear on their gold coins in many manifestations: as 
resplendent statesmen, royal warriors on foot or horseback, valiant hunters and patrons 
of the fine arts. Undoubtedly these are idealized portraits which show the king strictly 
in the way he thought fit to manifest himself and his rule to the world. But, since we 
know "lamentably little about the great...Guptas personally or even about their rule" 
(Harle 1974:1), it is this historical side of the Gupta coins which makes them both 
fascinating and valuable artefacts.'? 


[^N 


11 "Among the most splendid examples of the minor arts in the Gupta Period" (Rowland 
1967:254); "one of sovereignty's most glorious and intimate attributes, a coinage both splendid and 
unique" (Harle 1974:3); cp. Altekar 1954:xxi. 


12 As A. S. Altekar already pointed out, "a book on Gupta coinage need no longer contain a 
long introduction dealing with the details of the history of the dynasty, as there are several 
authoritative and easily accessible books on the subject" (1957:1). I have found the studies by 
R. C. Majumdar (1954:7-59), R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar (1954:116-200), S. R. Goyal 
(1967), P. L. Gupta (1974-79), D. R. Bhandarkar (1981:1-201), H. Kulke and D. Rothermund 
(1986:85-96), and A. Agrawal (1989) quite useful. Most publications on Gupta art or coins likewise 
contain surveys of the cultural history and political events of the Gupta empire. Of the more recent 
studies I want to mention those of A. S. Altekar (1957:1-11), J. Harle (1974:1-6), P. L. Gupta and 
S. Srivastava (1981:1-2), J. Williams (1982:22-28, 63-67, 100-103), A. L. Basham (1983:1-13), 
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1. Introduction 


One of the devices on many of these gold coins is an image of the mythic eagle 
Garuda perched on top of a banner at the king's side on the obverse. It occupies this 
position thanks to its selection as the imperial emblem by Samudragupta. Garuda also 
appears in the same role on the silver, copper and lead coins struck from the time of 
Candragupta II onwards, as well as on the royal seals (Pls. 15-16). a l 

As the Gupta die engravers had mastered the art of designing the miniature devices 
on coins into astonishingly fine detail, it is hardly surprising to find that these Garuda 
images reveal a variety of iconographically and stylistically relevant features.’? 
Nevertheless only his representation on copper (Pls. 21-23) and lead coins (Pl. 24) has 
enjoyed some attention from numismatists and art historians. The rather abstract Garuda 
image on the silver coins (Pl. 20) has been little appreciated to date, and the 
iconographically and stylistically relevant details of his image on the golden dindras 
have been completely overlooked. 

This neglect is quite unjustified. Even a cursory examination of these banners 
discloses a wide variety in shapes both of the bird and the banner. Their details differ 
from die to die, and from coin type to coin type for the coins of each king. And viewed 

3 chronologically, the imperial banner-device changes as well. To disclose the pattern 
behind this variety of shapes, and to delineate and understand the changes in the outlook 
of the Garuda-banner device in the course of Gupta minting, are two of the aims of the 
present study, as amplified below in Section 1.4. 

I shall also discuss the meaning of the device, which can be deduced more precisely 


than has been done to date from the context of those Gupta gold designs in which it was 
applied (Section 1.4). 


T. K. Biswas and Bh. Jha (1985:1-6), and B. Ch. Chhabra (1986:xiv-xxii) 

= Somewhere in the second half of the third century A.D. the first in the line of Gupta rul 

SL pi tae a small, regional state possibly located in the eastern part of E ay Uttar 

di T p E AE seals, or inscriptions to settle the exact dates of his reign, nor are 

Co e Een zm or his grandson, Candragupta I. The latter probably ascended the 

E m . 20, the first year of the Gupta Era (cp. Goyal 1967:102-110). At the f 
ir political power in the first half of the fifth century the Gupta kings ruled over the ERU ian 


of the northern half of the South Asian subconti 
t 3 à 
Rothermund's A History of India (1986). ontinent (as e.g. illustrated in map 6 of Kulke and 


We do not yet know when exactly the most ardent empi i 
AL mpire-builder among the 
TENA n. vo DO PAR but a date towards A.D. 350 seems iy. A i ew 
oig P ud ,1:250; Williams 1982:22). It was probably he’ who a: 
Cu ERE E MAN J dee wt 2.45), and his successors followed his example do * t ffs 
ee ne ater. In the present study I deal with Samudra HOC Duc 
UD e an Sandie (a. ACD Mee I (AD. 375-ca, 413) üningupa 1 
Gupta power between ca. A.D TES um aye a PRUNUS, of the gradual decine 
Rd E : * and 550 still await final elucidation ad 
4. .l I ex i istincti 
features of the designs on Gupta gold a Ba eh beween onori and stylistic 
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1.2 Garuda as the Gupta Royal Emblem 3 
1.2 Garuda as the Gupta Royal Emblem 


The choice by the Gupta kings of the mythic bird Garuda as their emblem (Skrt. 
lüficana, or anka, ‘token’) has been gathered from a short phrase in Samudragupta's 
Allahabad Pillar inscription.'^ It mentions proclamations with a ‘token of Garutmat’ 
(garutmadanka) that reinstated the defeated kings in their rule.'* 

Another direct epigraphical reference to Garuda in its role as Gupta emblem is 
found in the Junagarh Rock inscription issued during the reign of Skandagupta in the 
Gupta years 136 to 138, viz. A.D. 455 to 457/458. In it the Gupta king is described as 
having made an antidote in the form of a Garuda-command against the ruler-snakes, 
who had hoods swollen with arrogance and pride.'$ 

The Garuda image authenticating the royal commands probably closely resembled 
his representation on metal seals!" attached to copper plate grants. Such royal seals 
could measure up to circa 12 x 15 cm, providing sufficient room therefore for a clear 
representation of Garuda, as illustrated by such a seal found at Bhitari (Section 4.4.2, 
Pl. 16). For administrative or judicial purposes the Gupta kings and their officials also 
employed terracotta sealings with the royal insignia, some thirty of which -all of Gupta 
kings ruling at the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century A.D.- have 
been recovered at the university of Nalanda (Bihar). 

Much smaller terracotta sealings from the/Gupta, period carrying a Garuda image 
(Pls. 17-18) have been found at Rajghat (Vargnash U.B,), but, since these sealings bear 


14 Burt 1834; Mill 1834; Fleet 1970:1-17; Sircar\ 1965-2:262-268; Gupta 1974-79,1:5-11; 
Bhandarkar 1981:12-36, 203-220; Agrawala 1983:4-7. The Allahabad Pillar inscription does not 
contain a legible date, but it must have been inscribed in the latter part of Samudragupta's reign 
(ca. A.D. 350-375). 

L5... garutmadanka-svavisayabhukti-&asanayácana... '. Fleet 1970:8, In. 24 and p. 313; Sircar 
1965-2:266, In. 24, n. 2; Allan 1914:xxiv-xxv, Ixix-Ixx; Altekar 1954:liii, n. 1; Chhabra 1965:389; 
Gupta 1974-79,1:274, 287, n. 132; Chattopadhyaya 1976:195; Bhandarkar 1981:30, 213, 218; 
Agrawala 1983:6, In. 24. 


1.6 The relevant part of the inscription mentions ...narapatibhujaganam manadarppotphananam 
pratikrtigarudajna[m] nirvvisi[m] cavakarttd.... Fleet 1970:59, In. 3; Sharma 1948-49; Sircar 1965- 
2:308, In. 3; Gupta 1974-79,1:31, In. 2; Agrawala 1971-84; Bhandarkar 1981:299, 302; Agrawala 
1983:56-57, Ins. 2-3. According to Indian lore the mere sight of Garuda or one of the other 
members of his race of mythic giant birds renders any serpent venomless. A garudajfd, a *Garuda- 
command', which was sanctioned by the impression or attachment of a royal seal with the image 
of Garuda, could therefore counteract the actions of the hostile rulers of the Naga dynasties. Such 
a garudajfü may have been marching orders during campaigns, or proclamations of feudal 
arrangements after the defeat of such adversaries. 

17 The Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1,318-320 prescribes the placement of a royal seal on the top of 
charters relating to state affairs. The commentator explains how such a charter should be 
svamudrayd garudavardhadiripayd, upari bahih cihnitam ankitam, ‘marked on top with a token by 
means of his own seal bearing the emblem of Garuda, a vardha, etc.'. See also Chhabra 1951:19- 
20; Chhabra 1961-62:38-39; Sircar 1965-1:150-160. 
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blance to the human figure" on other silver coins, Thomas thought it "not impossible 
that it may be intended for a peacock" (1850:65). : ; 

Subsequently he transferred this interpretation to the bird device en the gold coins, 
blending it with some earlier views. He described Samudragupta s banner as the 
Peacock Standard (fashioned like a Roman Eagle)" (1855:494-495). He rejected 
Wilson’s views, as he considered a peacock to be "the most obvious and natural 
interpretation". Although Thomas eventually agreed with Wilson regarding Garuda on 
the gold coins (1876:23), his earlier views were to have a profound influence on 
subsequent descriptions and interpretations of the device by Alexander Cunningham, 
J. F. Fleet and Vincent Smith. 

Each of them recognized a peacock with a fantail on certain silver coins. The other, 
different, bird on Gupta silver was described as "a peacock, with outspread wings and 
drooping tail...hanging behind unseen".'! This image was generally thought to be 
ruder in execution than the fan-tail peacock, "very ill-executed, and sometimes very 
obscure..., certainly intended to be a rough diagram of a bird...presumably a peacock. 
As shown on many coins of Skanda Gupta, the device is not in the least like a bird" 
(Smith 1889-1:22). 

Still, there must have been a nagging doubt in Smith’s mind, as in the same 
catalogue he observed in passing that this "rude representation of a bird" was 
"presumably a peacock, but possibly intended for Garuda" (1889-1:52). He nevertheless 
EE NM c id of the devices as "winged" or "fantail" peacock, and 
m rms in his catalogue of the Gupta coins in the Indian Museum (1906) 


1.3.3 Garuda with Arms on Copper Coins 


One particular variety of copper coins struck for Candragupta II carries a Garud 
image, in which the bird has been given two human arms.! This I esent h 
noy made mr change his views on the identity of the bird on the gold eue 
ae ud d s interpretation (Section 1.3.1) as "forced and improbable". 
FUR er cated is simplyia bird, whereas the mythologists describe Garuda as a 
: man and half bird". He preferred to see it as a peacock standard, but still 


thought it "quite possible that the emblem i m H 
: eü em is merely a copy of the Roman eagle" 

considered the term "*bird-standard' which me ^ ded 
TR no theory...the safest to 


Aft i , 
ES PUR oan F g ios S cun coins with the Gupta emblem in the shape 
Seu = Ti 1 1 
the copper and gold coins and he brou that it was Garuda who was depicted on 


: ) ght this view forward in hi i : 
1884 catalogue (1885-1:93). Smith had to admit that the bird bi Cue ma 
S copper 


1J! Cunningham 1879:22; Cunningham 1894:17 
112 See Section 4.5.2; Williams 1982: fig. 10c i 
113 Smith 1884:131-132; Smith 1885:179 
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coin did not in the least resemble a peacock, but only reluctantly did he concede to 
Fleet's views: 


The copper coins are rudely executed, and in the case of most of them it is hard to say 
what the creature on the reverse is intended for. The Hindu die-cutters were very ready 
to make use of foreign designs and adapt them to the use of their own mythology. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that, as suggested by Professor Gardner, the reverse design 
of the copper coins may have been suggested by the owl of Athéné as seen on the coins 
of Pergamon. One specimen of the Umbrella type in the possession of Sir A. 
Cunningham plainly delineates, in addition to the expanded wings, appendages which 
seem to be intended for human arms, and a few other specimens afford less distinct 
indications of the same intention. ... Its head is drawn nearly circular, an 
probably intended to represent a human face. For these reasons I now agree wi 
Fleet in regarding the bird on the copper coins as a representation of Garud 
monster, half-man, half-bird, on which Vishnu is believed to ride. But the device 
have been suggested by Greek coins, and given a Hindu significance (1889-1:23-24). 


As for the bird on the gold coins, Smith was again very reluctant to accept Fleet's 
views, and he did not abandon his own ideas on the dependence on Roman prototypes: 


The bird on the standard is necessarily designed on a very small scale, and shows no 
details, but so far as it can be seen, it has a general resemblance to the bird-like 
creature on the reverse of the copper coins of Chandra Gupta II. and Kumara, and is 
not altogether unlike the object on the reverse of some of the Winged Peacock silver 
coins. ... It is impossible to be quite certain what was meant by the bird on the 
standard of the gold coins, but the fact that the Allahabad Pillar inscription mentions 
*Garuda tokens' (Garutmatanka) or standards, renders it probable that the bird on the 
standard also was intended for Garuda. I have no doubt that, whatever its meaning as 
a Hindu symbol, the form of the bird-standard was copied from the eagle of the Roman 
aurei, which were probably re-struck as Gupta dinars (1889-1:23). 


1.3.4 Final Identification 


Quite surprisingly Fleet did not reinterpret "the ruder representation of the peacock 
...With out-stretched wings, but without expanded tail" on the silver coins (1885-2:65). 
And although Smith once thought it was "possibly intended for Garuda" (1889-1:52), 
and had noticed some likeness between the bird on the gold coins, and "the object on 
the reverse of some of the Winged Peacock silver coins", Garuda on silver remained 
un-identified. ^ 

It was John Allan who finally expelled the winged peacock and the Roman eagle 
from the scene. Referring to the evidence offered by Gupta copper coins and seals, he 
emphasized that "There can be no doubt that it is a Garuda, the characteristic heraldic 


^ 


114 Cp. Rapson (1967:25) who mentions the "Roman standard" on Gupta gold coins and "the 
peacock" on their silver coins. 
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done 
m of the Guptas".!"5 "There seems no reason to suppose, as has been 3 
me Garuda dus is in any way copied from the Roman cum Ps. 
is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas were common objects a ndia E E 28 
Allan agreed with earlier numismatists and NSIS Saleen á PERA 
Gupta badge because he is "the bird and vehicle of Visnu ;- We egend, a PUNK 
Horseman type [of Candragupta II, ER], expresses the king s devotion : 2 
deity".!"° This legend runs paramabhagavata-mahardjadhirdja-srt-candragupta’ » he 
foremost devotee of bhagavat, the great king of kings, the noble Candragupta . Allan 
thus established the Indian, and especially Visnu-related background of the device, and 
similar views have been put forward ever since." 4r 
P. L. Gupta objected to this explanation. He stressed that "political reasons may 
much more forcefully be suggested than motivating it to any religious significance. mie 
Guptas could have had no better emblem than Garuda, being the exterminators of the 
powerful Nāga kings" (1974-79,2:150). 


1.3.5 Neglect of the Device 


With the final identification of the garudadhvaja device the art-historical study of the 
Garuda emblem on the gold and silver coins of the Gupta kings came to an almost 
complete halt. Although Allan had identified the bird, he had not contradicted Smith's 
art-historical death-sentence that "the bird on the standard...shows no details".!-? 
A. S. Altekar and P. L. Gupta repeatedly mention the Garuda device in their works, 
but -except for qualifications such as "crude" or "clear"- they never actually describe 
it. 

It is not very surprising then that, when art historians and students of Hindu 
iconography -following the example of J. N. Banerjea- started to take an active interest 
in ancient Indian numismatic art, they only chose Garuda's representation on the copper 
coins from among his images on the Gupta coins. Their statements on the garudadhvaja 


^5 Allan 1914:Ixxxvi-Ixxxvii. Rudimentar i 
t: z y vestiges of the old, confusing distinction betw 
winged and fantail peacocks on the silver coins of the Gupta kings ES still b 


PNEU AM z the (Garuda) device as a "formalised peacock (Garuda) standing facing 
with spread wings" and of the cock) devi " Bas : 
(1978:605, 607). (peacock) device as a "more realistic facing Garuda of Fan-tail type" 


116 Allan 1914:Ixix, Ixxxvii. 


7 Banerjea 1937:17, n. 16; Mooker 
1956-2:153; Altekar 1957:42; Chatterjee 1957:45 (amon 
Goyal 1967:114, n. 1, 124; Banerjea 1968:18: C. 
Dasgupta 1983-84:55; Singh 1984:172: Chhan 
1986:73; Chhanda Mukherjee 1991:18. 

118 This persistent belief in Garuda’s ipt i 
Gobl's observation: "Immer wieder zeigt anm ER decent DUC SG fec neon 


viele Fehler in die Lj 
Schauen gekommen sind. Dort wirken sie weiter und sind c Lens durch ungenugendes 
(1984:13). Je wirklich zu eliminieren" 
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of the dInàras were very sparse indeed. If they give a description at all, it is usually a 
direct quotation or paraphrase of Banerjea's apt, but still very general, observation 
(1974:531) that "on most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda invariably 
appears in the form of a plump bird with beautiful wings, as the capital piece of a 
column (Garudadhvaja)".!'? 

Only the numismatist S. V. Sohoni took a closer look at the Garuda device and he 
described it, but in very general terms and without referring to specific coin types. He 
observes how "the Gupta eagle" appears "even on some coins"...with a human face and 
a Wig...sitting perched on a square which formed the: p of a standard". According to 
him the right wing of the eagle is always shown as "slightly smaller", following a myth 
that relates how Indra struck Garuda’s wing (1956-2:155). From the feathers on the legs 
he deduced that Garuda on the Gupta coins and seals had been modelled upon the ring- 
tailed fishing eagle. 

Sohoni assumed that the "tapering extremity...adopted to resemble a crest jewel 
...Iepresented the end of the shaft which had to be continued right up to that point for 
structural reasons" (1956-2:155). He added a drawing of five anonymous Garudas, and 
if we were to go by these drawings, we would have to agree with Vincent Smith that 
Garuda’s image on the gold coins offers no details to linger over. 


A different, and equally unsatisfactory, impressicn of the Garuda-banner was given by the - 
drawings of Gupta gold coins in Mookerji’s The Gupta Empire (1952). These illustrations, 
which were prepared by P. Neogy of Gwalior, show appreciation for the artistry of Gupta 
coin designs, but the sketches are frequently simplified, or even incorrectly rendered, 
versions of the original designs.’ Garuda appears in the very first drawing, which 
illustrates one of Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins (here subvariety B.1.2, figs. c3-4). 
Compared to Sohoni’s drawings the general likeness of Garuda’s image is reasonably good, 
although the illustrator misconstrued the bulging eyes as pointed ears, gave the bird a 
pointed instead of a round bill, and overlooked its feet. 

For the illustrator the Garuda image on Samudragupta’s Sceptre coin served as a kind 
of archetype, and it returns in exactly the same shape in each drawing of a coin with a 
Garuda (Pl. 4.2, 6.2, 8.1-2). In reality, however, Garuda takes on many different shapes 
on the coins of Samudragupta, and numerous others on those of his successors. These 


1.19 This is quite evident in the Appendix on Garuda in O. P. Singh’s Religion and Iconography 
on Early Indian Coins (1978:96-98). In another iconographic study on early coins of North India, ` 
S. S. Singh did dévote a 2.5 page section to Garuda, but the greater part of this turns out to be a 
string of quotations from the introduction to the iconography of Garuda by Banerjea (1974:529- 
533). The actual descriptive part, largely quotations of short descriptions by Altekar, was contained 
in fourteen lines only, and did not entail the garudadhvaja on the gold coins. In a paper on the 
Garuda device on Gupta coins and seals, Chhanda Mukherjee merely mentions "the plump bird, 
standing, facing on a standard with outspread wings and a flabby belly"...with "a crude look in the 
eyes" (1984:96). 

1.20 All faces look identical and some details were added (e.g. the lotus beneath the feet of the 
goddess on a lion, Pl. 2.4) or misunderstood: the makara in Pl. 1.3 appears in an inverted position; 
in Pl. 4.3 instead of Garuda a wheel appears on Candragupta's banner, etcetera. 
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iversi 'si on Gupta 
drawings then also do not help to cast light on the diversity of Garuda's Imagery p 


gold coins.’ 


In the most recent publication on Gupta ia nce ( ae e 
i in been badly served. -line rete : C 

E on DEA bird" anda T numan and half-bird" both refer to ae 

aa The stereotyped characterization of Garuda on the gold coins as just "a plump 


: 1 z 1.22 
bird with outspread wings" (p. 91) only. repeats what little has been said earlier. 


1.4 Aims 


Although scholars know the identity of the bird on the Gupta gold coins, they are 
insufficiently aware of the variety of shapes which the engravers managed to give it. 
In this study I shall examine the extent, the nature and the origin of that diversity. 


1.4.1 A Study of Iconography, Style and Meaning 


Iconography * 
The variety of Garuda imagery on the gold coins results from the accumulative 
effects of several form-defining determinants. Among these were the engraver's 
familiarity with the descriptions of Garuda in traditional mythic lore, with the prescrip- 
tions for the fashioning of Garuda's image, and his capability and willingness to abide 
by those rules. Any specific instructions by the mint master or the patron, and examples 


in the form of existing images may also have guided the diesinker during his creation 
of Garuda's image on the dies. 


In Chapters 2 and 4 it will become clear that in the early Gupta period prescriptions and 
descriptions for Garuda's image, and traits gleaned from existing images, may have 
concerned his avian/avian-hybrid/human-hybrid/near-human look, the type of head 
(birdlike/hybrid/anthropoid), curls/crest, the type of body (avian with/without arms, hybrid/ 
human) and avian/human legs and feet, ; 

The bird may be frontal or in Side-view, flying or standin , carrying a dei 
standing alone. Garuda may be given wings, and if present, men E RU d 
different positions. The sculptor or engraver could choose to include or exclude tail 
feathers, clothing, ornaments, a halo, and a snake around the neck or beneath the feet 


As Garuda is a part of the wide ran 


£e of religious an ic " 
subject matter in the visual arts" E d mythic "symbols, themes and 


of ancient India, the identification, description, 


121 In view of the inaccuracy of these drawi 
d ngs I was surprised to find : 
has recently used them as the main illustrations to her boi on UBER eda Mukherjee 
12 As expected, the most elaborate matic Art (1991). 


-and as yet i = bn 
the copper coins (pp. 51-52, 91-92), yet incomplete description Concerns Garuda on 
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classification and interpretation of these details in his image on the gold coins -one of 
the chief goals of this study- can be characterized as an iconographic enquiry into that 
image.’ Arguing backwards from the scientific approach to the subject of the study, 
I call the traits of Garuda’s image enumerated above its ‘iconographic features’. 


Style 

Another important determinant of Garuda’s appearance in any of the gold coin 
varieties is the style in which the diecutter responsible for the design was accustomed 
to work. Robert Góbl gives a rather broad definition of ‘style’ in the make-up of coins 
as "die künstlerische Konzeption und Ausformung" (1984:25). Meyer Shapiro proposed 
an art-historically more precise definition of ‘style’ (one of several offered by him) as 
"the constant form -and sometimes the constant elements, qualities and expressions- 
in the art of an individual or a group" (1980:137).1% 

It is not always easy to make a precise distinction between the iconographic and 
stylistic features of Garuda's image. I prefer to use these terms in a complementary 
fashion, as most -if not all- traits in Garuda's image have both an iconographic and a 
stylistic aspect. 


The influence of style can be detected in Garuda's body shape. When given an avian body, 
for instance, it can be rendered as an oblate spheroid, with thighs, rounded or squarish. His 
anthropoid body can be tall and slender, or short and fleshy. The shape of Garuda's head 
(be it avian, hybrid or near-human) is style-dependant, and so is the shape of his wings 
(straight, curving, bent down) and tail-feathers. His legs (be they of a bird or a human) can 
be long and thin, or short and thick, the feet rather abstract, or clawlike. The form and size 
of the ornaments, such as earrings or a pearl necklace, and the way in which a snake curls 
around Garuda's neck, are frequently determined by style as well. 


As the garudadhvaja was an intrinsic part of the Sceptre and Archer Type designs -the 
latter was favourite throughout Gupta minting history- the stylistic qualities of the 
banner, and its developments in the die context can be followed quite closely from these 
coins. This is the second major aim of this study. 

Ideally these styles could be compared to those of Gupta sculptural art in stone and 
terracotta, but such a goal would be premature and bound to failure at this stage. The 
major obstacle is the fact that our knowledge of styles in Gupta coin designs is still very 
limited. Therefore a description of these designs and an assessment of the various styles 


1.3 The New Encyclopaedia Brittanica - Micropaedia (1983:283) defines ‘iconography’ as "the 
science of identification, description, classification and interpretation of symbols, themes and 
subject matter in the visual arts"; cp. Van Straten 1985:7-13 and note 1.26. 

1.24 ‘Constant’ should -in my view- not be interpreted as ‘unchanging’, but in the sense of 
‘common, shared’. Cp. the definition: of ‘style’ given in Lexikon 1990:164 as "Terminus der 
Kunstwissenschaft für die Bezeichnung charakteristischer Formprinzipien einer Epoche, eines 
Künstlers, oder auch eines einzelnen Kunstwerks usw". 

125 In Section 3.1 I shall set out my approach to such an integrated study within the scope of 
the present work. 
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-as evident from coins with and without a 
The present examination, of only a part of 
paring coins and works of art 


expressed in Gupta numismatic designs 
Garuda-banner- must be the prime goals. : 
the Gupta gold coins, is one step ina long process ot com 


in other media. 


Meanin ; ; , ; 
A third aim of my investigation is to explain the meaning of Garuda’s presence on 


the Gupta gold coins. The particulars of his representation already on ue. 3 
concepts connected with him in Gupta times. But to date relatively ittle a a io ze 
yet been given to the probable reasons for his selection as the imperial ene em. p i 
standard -seemingly straightforward- explanation is that Garuda is Visnu s mount. But 
if that was so all-important to the Gupta kings, why is it that their coins do not carry 
an image of Visnu riding Garuda? Why did they prefer to show the bird by itself? And 
why does the Garuda-banner appear in certain coin types and is it absent from many 
others? 

Some of the possible answers to these questions may lie in the mythic background 
of Garuda himself. That is why I shall present a concise survey of Garuda-lore Gn 
Sections 2.1-2.2), as far as this may have been relevant for the selection of the bird as 
the imperial emblem. To find out which aspects of his mythic personality could have 
occasioned his selection as the Gupta emblem, I shall take a close look at the probable 
origin and meaning of particular images of the Gupta king together with his imperial 
Garuda emblem on the dindras. Strictly speaking this part of the investigation could be 
called “iconological’ in approach, but I prefer to regard it as a vital part of Bialostocki’s 
‘interpretative iconography’ .!6 


1.4.2 Numismatics - Classifications and Detailed Descriptions 


An iconographic and stylistic comparison of coin desi 
corpus of coins. During the last centu 
were prepared by numismatists, but 
particular classification system and 
considerably complicates the discus 

Furthermore, none of the exi 
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the existing classifications. As a result these systems are too blunt a tool to provide the 
art historian with a sufficiently structured corpus to work from. 

What is even more disquieting about the existing classifications, is that at times they 
have proved to be incomplete. They are often inadequate and, in some cases, downright 
incorrect. Any indiscriminate use of them would have seriously hampered a proper 
study of the garudadhvaja on the coins, perhaps even made it impossible. In all 
likelihood the results would have been unreliable and partly contradictory. 

Faced with this situation the art-historical study of the Garuda-banner device 
required a parallel study of more numismatic or technical aspects of the coins and coin- 
production, such as types, legends, palaeography, symbols, fabric '?’and mint sites. 
This has certainly made the study of the Garuda-bearing coins more arduous, but it has 
had two definite advantages. I could frequently take up the study of the coins where the 
numismatists had left off. This meant that I could benefit from the work done by these 
scholars and find firm roots for my investigations in their research. Almost as 
importantly, I expect that the results may be relevant both for further art-historical, as 
well as for more strictly numismatic research on Gupta coins. 


Restrictions in Numismatic Scope 

As the present investigation especially concerns the device of the Garuda-banner, 
many of the numismatic and economic facets of Gupta gold coins will simply have to 
be ignored here. These include most matters related to the actual production process of 
the coins and the intricacies of cash-flow in the Gupta age.'?* Some of these facets 
have been dealt with in more general publications on Gupta coins, others still await 
investigation. I shall also not discuss the provenance of the coins, because I feel that, 
for optimum results, these scarce data should be investigated and interpreted in the 


1.27 By ‘fabric’ I mean the weight, size and gold content of the coins. I have used the data on 
fabric to check the validity of my classifications, but not to develop them. Robert Gobl has already 
warned: "Wenn man sich nicht auf einen circulus virtiosus begeben will, kann man Metrologie (wie 
auch Metallanalytik) nur dann sinnvol betreiben, wenn man bereits das System hat, weil man sich 
sonst aller Mittel begibt, den antiken Münzverwaltungen auf die Finger zu sehen" (1984:26). 


125 Questions which fall outside the scope of the present investigation are: What was the 
location of the mints? How was the work at these sites organized? What was the provenance of the 
metals and how were they supplied? Who were the technicians and artisans who performed these 
tasks? Where and how did they live and organize their work? What was their social status? The 
tools, the preparation of the blanks, the carving of the dies, the actual striking process, the quality 
check are all technical and organisational aspects for which we have hardly any tangible evidence, 
except for what can be deduced from the coins themselves. In the introduction to Chapter 7 I 
include some references to secondary literature on these matters. 

Other -largely uninvestigated- areas for further study that fall outside the scope of the present 
investigation concern the financial management of the mints, the distribution of the coins, the 
pattern and duration of their circulation, and their provenance. There are no estimates yet on the 
amount of coins struck. We do not know if the issue of Gupta currency was solely a matter of the 
state, or whether there were possibilities for private enterprise in certain districts, cities or mints. 
There is also hardly any tangible evidence for the intrinsic value of these dindras compared to 
silver, copper, lead or other, non-metallic, currencies. 
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context of an examination which involves all Gupta gold coin types, not only those with 


blem. i 
a Garida T 1 shall comment on certain features of the legends on the coins under 


examination, I have not aimed at a palaeographical approach, nor eee brief " 
comment extensively on all particularities of their legends. A study o t ce aspec 
would undoubtedly enhance our knowledge or Gupta gold coinage, but in the presen 
study the emphasis lies on iconography, style and fabric. 


1.4.3 Exploration and Explanation of the Variety 


The indispensable investigations into the classification and fabric of the Gupta gold 
coins with a Garuda-banner (presented in Chapters 6 and 7 of Volume II) open up à 
way for an integrated study of two related phenomena: the iconography and stylistic 
variety of the garudadhvaja device on the one hand, and the diversity in the coin 
designs which include these banners on the other. 

It is my intention to show that this variety should be interpreted as evidence of the 
one-time activity of several Gupta mints. By means of an analysis of the iconographic 
and stylistic variety in Garuda imagery (in Chapter 3) I intend to illustrate how selected 
iconographic features of the devices, a particular style of carving, certain palaeographic 
traits of the legends, particular symbols and a specific fabric characterized the coin 
output from a Gupta mint at a given moment. Taken together these traits define what 
I shall call a mint’s idiom. Through this concept of mint idioms I shall reconstruct the 


number of Gupta mints possibly engaged in the production of gold coin types with a 
Garuda-banner. 


1.5 Scope 


The Garuda-banner appears on five of the twenty-one types of Gupta go i 

on those of the Sceptre (fig. c5), Archer (fig. c115), Ren (fe Ses e a 

(fig. c150) and King-and-Laksmi Types (fig. c157). VES ee 
In view of the indispensable classifications and 

greater part of the present study- 

garudadhvaja-bearing coins of Sam 


descriptions -which take up the 
I have confined the present investigation to the 
udragupta (circa A.D. 350-375), Candragupta II 
ptal (circa A.D. 415-450) and Skandagupta 
e last Gupta king to sanction the introduction of a 
rudadhvaja, namely for his King-and-Laksmi coins 


1. Among the coins of the kin S ru atter gupi are those of Pr akāśāditya (BM 
29 g ling ft Skanda ta 
Pl 22 1-6). His Horseman-I lonslayer Type combines motifs from earlier Hor seman and Lion- 
layer Types Some die variants include 


a rather indistinct Garuda emblem. The iconography and 
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Unfortunately I have not been in a position to study the single coin of Kaca with 
a garudadhvaja (Bayana Hoard no. 209, Pl. 7.11), and the small illustration in 
Altekar's catalogue (1954) offers insufficient scope to ascertain the iconographic and 
Stylistic facets of the dies.'?? Similarly I have not had an opportunity to examine any 
of the rare Archer coins of Ghatotkacagupta.'*! From the material at my disposal I 
have the impression that such a study would not have changed my views on the 
development of the iconography and style of the garudadhvaja device in any important 
respect. 


1.6 Presentation 


Insight into Garuda's background, and that of the coin types in which he appears, may 
help to understand the iconography of the coin designs. That is why I have deemed it 
best to discuss the "why" (in Chapter 2) prior to the "how" (in Chapters 3-4). 

In Chapter 2, entitled ‘The Garuda-Banner: Application and Meaning’, I shall deal 
with the nature of this dhvaja and its use in five different Gupta coin types. I shall 
discuss the probable reasons for the selection of Garuda and the most likely significance 
of this imperial emblem. 

In Chapter 3, entitled ‘Garuda Images and Mint Idioms’, I shall describe fourteen 
basic Garuda images which are in fact a reduced number of abstractions of some 150 
actual representations described in Chapter 6. I shall discuss their iconographic and 
stylistic peculiarities with the aim of disclosing the connections between coin varieties 
and types. I shall subsequently utilize the Garuda device as a key to the definition of 
mint idioms. 

In Chapter 4, entitled ‘The Garuda Emblem’, I shall trace the evolution in 
iconography and style of the fourteen basic Garuda images on the gold coins. I shall 
also examine the most likely sources of inspiration -both in terms of iconography and 
style- for the earliest Garudas on the Gupta coins. Although I shall focus on the 
imagery of the dInáras, I shall at times indicate in which way the Garudas on the gold 
coins resemble or differ from images in contemporary sculptural art in stone and 
terracotta. 

To enable the reader to consult the new classifications and descriptions of the 
banner-bearing coins when reading Chapters 2 to 4, I present that material in a separate 


style of that image can only be appreciated properly in an examination of the designs of the other 
coins struck for the later Gupta kings. 

130 To the best of my knowledge this coin from the Bayana Hoard (no. 209, Pl. 7.11) is still 
in the Palace Cabinet in Bharatpur (Rajasthan); cp. Altekar 1954:325. 

1.31 The nature of his relationship to Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta is still a matter of debate. 
The small illustration in Allan's catalogue (Pl. 24.3), and that published by Ghosh (1960: PI. 9.6) 
offer only limited scope for an assessment of the iconography and style of the devices on his coins. 
In style, legends and fabric these coins resemble the Archer coins of variety B struck for 
Skandagupta. 
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companion volume (II). To avoid complicated cross-references in the text and indexes, 


I have numbered the two chapters of Volume II consecutively to those of Volume I. 
Chapter 6 contains new and detailed ‘Classifications and Descriptions’ of the five 


coin types with a Garuda-banner from Samudragupta to Skandagupta. Their weight, size 


and gold content are the subject of Chapter 7 on ‘Fabric’. More information about the 


methods of research and the presentation of these data may be found in the introduction 


to each chapter. 

Finally, the integrated ‘Summary and Conclusions’ to Volumes I and II have for 
practical reasons been included as Chapter 5 at the end of Volume I. Appendix 1 in 
Volume II contains references to coins reclassified according to the new system. The 
nature, appearance and distribution of the geometrical symbols on the reverse of the 
gold coins are described in Appendix 2. 
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Chapter 2 


The Garuda-Banner: Application and Meaning 


2.1 Garuda's Mythic Background 


Traditional Indian lore -Hindu, Buddhist and Jain- knows many tales on the suparnas 
or garudas, a race of giant, mythic birds of immense strength and speed.^! They are 
the implacable, sworn enemies of the mythic serpents, the ndgas. Together with other 
creatures they are mentioned as inhabitants of particular regions of the world, as 
spectators at an event, and among the worshippers of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and 
Tirthankaras. These suparnas or garudas are headed by one or more leaders, whose 
names and exploits have been laid down in Hindu,?? Buddhist? and Jain texts.” 
In Hindu lore the foremost among the suparna birds is Garuda Vainateya ("son of 
Vinata"), also known as Suparna, "the well-winged one".?3 


?! When referring to the race of suparna birds, or to one of its anonymous members, I use 
italics. When mentioning the foremost among the suparnas in Hindu lore, I use the roman Garuda. 


?? On the mythology of Garuda and the race of suparnas or garudas, see Hopkins 1974:21-23; 
Charpentier 1920:328-349; Penzer 1924:103-105; Ruben 1941; Gonda 1954:101-103; Walker 
1968,1:381-382; Dange 1969:1-153; Dowson 1972:109-110; Ions 1973:101-102; Dange 1987:595- 
601; Daniélou 1975:245-247; Stutley 1977:95-96, 290. 


?* Four garudendras, "Indras (leaders) among garudas" are mentioned by name in the 
Saddharmapundarika Y, p. 5, 1,4-5. The Vidhürapandita Jataka no. 545 mentions garulo venateyyo 
(Játakam 1877-96,6:260). The Mahásamajasütra describes the "well-winged", brightly coloured, 
and sharp-eyed Suvani/Suparni, who forcibly carries away the ndgardjas (Waldschmidt 1980:157). 
The Avadána-sataka relates how paksirája Suparni devours a naga on the slope of Mount Sumeru 
(no. 91, p. 231, Ins. 12-14). And Maudgalyayana had an unpleasant encounter with Suparni as well 
(Avadàna-sataka no. 94, p. 243, Ins. 1-3). 


?4 See note 2.21. 


?5 Garuda is only one of the names of the Gupta emblem, and in the traditional Indian texts it 
is not even his most important name. Much more frequently he is called Suparna, ‘the well-winged 
one’ (cp. Charpentier 1920:126 and Sharma 1961:165), or perhaps ‘swift mover’ (Sharma 1962). 
His other names are Garutmat, probably ‘the winged one’ (Charpentier 1920:125-129; Mayrhofer 
1963:325-326; Monier-Williams 1974:348), Vainateya, ‘son of Vinata' and Tarksya (Gonda 
1954:102-103). 

There is no consensus on the etymology of ‘Garuda’. Some authors have traced it to the verb 
gr-, ‘to swallow, devour, eat’ (Monier-Williams 1974:348, 363; cp. Bautze 1986:58; for other 
explanations see Mayrhofer 1963:325-326). Dr. A. G. Menon of the Kern Institute in Leiden thinks 
it may be a Sanskritized form of kalulan, a Tamil word for the white-headed kite, which is often 
used in the Kamparámayanam to indicate Garuda. Tamil karutan, also used for Garuda, is probably 
a loan-word from the Sanskrit (personal communication to the author, january 1983). 

Translators of Indian texts have a habit of replacing a less familiar epithet in the original text 
by ‘Garuda’, or to add of their own accord ‘Garuda’ to one of the other names found in the text, 
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Appearance E 
Garuda Vainateya manifests all the qualities 


adventures laid down in the epics and Ch 
aliant bird, huge as a mountain A | 
ee ae 126.69). He has a golden body and giant, many-coloured T 
Famous for his lustre, he easily eclipses the splendour of the sun (Mbh 1,20, ). I 
enraged, he can sweep down mountaintops with his wings and break trees like 
matchsticks. The power of his wings gives him incredible speed and this is why he can 
go wherever he wants (kamagama), he is as fast as thought (manojava) and as speedy 
as the wind (vdyuvega).”” Garuda uses his enormous wings as weapons during fights, 
as well as his sharp beak and talons.?* In the HarivamSa, for instance, Visnu’s mount 


is described as: 


of the suparna race in his mythic 
26 We is an enormously strong, 
with a terrifying and awe-inspiring 


the twice-born, illustrious bird Suparna, who feeds on snakes. He is faster than the wind, 
shakes the firmament, carries big snakes in his mouth, and is huge as the mountain 
Mandara. He has on countless occasions showed his prowess (vikrama) in battles between 
the devas and asuras. He was marked with the vajra by Indra for the sake of amrta. He 
has a tuft and crest (Sikhinam cudinam caiva)*® and wears golden earrings. His body is 
covered with brightly-coloured feathers, and the jewels on the swollen hoods of the serpents 
(in his beak) glitter with a moon-like lustre. He can cover the sky with his two fair- 
feathered wings, like two clouds with a rainbow at the dissolution of the world.” 


The date of the HarivamSa is still controversial and estimates range from the Kusana 
to the Pala period.2"" Whether or not these verses had already been composed by the 
early Gupta period, similar descriptions of Suparna Vainateya or other suparnas in 
traditional tales may well have inspired the diecutters. 


which is then translated as an adjective. Notable i 
; exceptio i 
(1920), who render the bird's names throughout SE C Lc cst eet 


76 [n this survey of Garuda’s mythi 
; A : ythic background I focus mainl i i 
manifestation, as it may be expected t i i m Lee needle and«pardaic 
Mo EA pected to reflect the beliefs associated with this bird in fourth-century 
27 Garuda is called kama i 
d x gama- in Mbh 1,2,1; Hv 91.36 i j i 
Hy 109,80 and vayuvega- in Mbh 3,157,19; 73621. 7 m ge s manojava- in Mbh 1,27,14; 
3,12,6; 5,1,108; 5,49,13; 6,40,59; 6,116,52. x55 Sy ec, 31322* Ràm 1,40,16; 3,3,11; 
?* Mbh 1,18,4; 1,25,26; 1,28,7; 1,28 20 
29 Hy 34,42. Perhaps here Sikh, d 
Me a means a tuft on the back of the head, and cadà a crest above 
210 Hy 34,39-46. This is no word- | 
Luo pases ipm lis NA pude Bs hi points out the similarities between 
illustrated by him come from Buddhist sites. ges of gari udas (1973:239-241). The sculptures 
211 Srinivasan 1981:133, n. 6. 


-word translation, Jos 
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Character 

As suparnardja, the first and foremost representative of these mightiest of 
birds," Garuda is the unchallenged king of all birds in the Three Worlds, a 
veritable Indra among them.”'? The suparnas have the power to assume a more or 
less human appearance if they wish so, a theme which frequently recurs in Indian 
mythic lore^'^ and which has been given artistic form in Indian and Southeast-Asian 
art as well. 

In modern studies of Indian mythology Garuda is frequently described as a part- 
bird, part-human creature by nature.”!* Apparently those authors have taken Garuda’s 
hybrid bird-man representation in art as a clue to his true nature. Traditional Indian 
mythic lore, however, is quite clear on this point: Garuda Vainateya is a bird, and not 
a cross between a human and a bird. The non-avian, mostly ‘human’-like features in 
his images emphasize that he is special; an extraordinary, mythic bird, the king of all 
the feathered races.” 

The ferocious traits in his nature leave no doubt that Garuda Vainateya is the epic 
manifestation of the archetypal giant Devouring Bird. He has his nest in the giant 
kütasülmali, a silk-cotton tree that grows either on Salmalidvipa,^" or somewhere 
on Jambudvipa on the Hiranmaya Mountain Range.?* 


2.12 Mbh 5,99; Short epic references to wii are found in: Mbh 1,218,19-20; 3,170,44; 
5,47,99; 6,101,12; 7,112,27; 8,31,45; 8,37,26; 9,57,13; Ram 4,66,11; 6,21,12; 6,90,19-21; 
6,99,22; 6,116,47. 

213 Patatam vara-, patagasrestha-, patagottama-, khagottama-, ‘best of birds’, Mbh 1,29,3; 
3,13,82; 4,2,20; 5,112,1; 8,27,40; Ram 6,40,45; patatrirdja-, paksirdja-, paksirat-, khagadhipa-, 
‘king of birds’, SA 1,3; Mbh 3,131,13; 7,103,8; 12,314,6; Ram 1,40,16; 6,40,45; patagendra-, 
dvijendra-, vihamgamendra-, ‘Indra among birds’, SA 7,31; 28,21, 30,6; Mbh 5,111,12; 
Ram 7,8,18. 

214 E.g. Uraga Jataka no. 154; Sussondi Játaka no. 360; Kakati Jataka no. 327; Bhuridatta 
Jataka no. 543. 

215 Dowson 1972:109; Martin 1914:228; Penzer 1924:103; Sastri 1942:64; Boisselier 1947- 
1950:55; Walker 1968,1:381; Smith and Venkatachari 1969:209; Shakti M. Gupta 1973:32; 
Daniélou 1975:245; Liebert 1976:92; Dallapiccola 1982:203; Sinha 1983:173; Keilhauer and 
Keilhauer 1983:111; Lerner 1984:56; Chandra 1985:216; Huntington and Huntington 1990:147, 
amongst others. 

2.16 Bosch (1914:170) for instance emphasizes that in all versions of the legend of Jimütavahana 
Garuda is a gigantic bird, but that in other tales he takes on a human shape now and again. To 
explain the anthropoid manifestation and representation of divine figures and attributes Adalbert 
Gail observes how "Das Göttliche is nach indischer Anschauung entweder rein geistig (ütman, 
purusa), unsichtbar (adrSya), materielos (aprákrta), oder aber es manifestiert sich unter den 
Menschen nach Art der Menschen - cetandvat, wie Kalidasa sagt... und nimmt dann auch 
menschliche Gestalt an" (1980-81:185). 

217 $4 31,1; Ram 4,39,35; Bhag. Pur. 5,20,8; Kirfel 1920:115, 125, 127. 

2.18 Kirfel 1920:108. According to Buddhist lore the suparnas live in the simbalivana, a salmali- 
grove (Kulàvaka Játaka no. 31, Jatakam, ed. Fausbell 1877-96,1:202; Dhammapadatthakathá 
1,279; Visuddhimagga 1,206. 
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Ś hawk 
! i i t runs back to the suparna or $yena, the eagle or haw. 
ee vedio, fetched Soma from afar to soe e 2 
decisive fight against the demon, Vrtra. After going through a ae s ng P 
and reinterpretations, this myth formed the gist of the epic een ^ Tm 
Garuda Vainateya snatched the elixir of immortality from x 3 » e pams 
including Indra, to hand it to the nāgas in exchange for the freeing i 


Vinata, from slave D AE 
i Garuda is o manifestation of the ‘Bird of Light’, a creature of the sky, the 


symbolic, eternal opponent of the forces of darkness embodied in the nagas e 2a 
in the earth and lurk in the waters. The animosity between the suparnas an the n 
a vivid allegory for any opposition,^? is unquestionably the prime motif throug out 
suparna mythology of all periods.??! Their reconciliation, at the most agemporery 
truce, could only be achieved by the presence or direct intervention of Visnu or the 
Buddha (Digha Nikaya 20,11,5-12). 

In modern studies on Indian mythology Garuda has frequently been called a 'sun- 
bird’, that is, the sun in the shape of a bird.” However, although the sun was 


The Jain texts Szyagada 1,6,18 and Samavaya 8,5 also mention the $almali as the abode of the 
garudas (Angasuttani 1974; Jacobi 1968,2:290). According to Jain tradition a garula, Venudeva, 
lives in a huge falmali in the western half of Devakuru, a region south of Mount Meru on 
Jambudvipa (Kirfel 1920:235). The Sayagada 1,6,21 calls him "the best of birds", comparable to 
Airavana among elephants, the lion among beasts, and Ganga among rivers (Jacobi 1968,2:290 and 
n. 2). Venudeva is not a descendant of Garuda, as assumed by Kirfel, but Garuda Vainateya 
himself, as is also evident from Silanka's commentary on this verse. I wish to thank Dr. H. Tieken 
of Leiden University for his help to find the references to the garudas in these Jain texts. 


21 SA; Mbh 1,14,5-1,15,31; 1,18,1-1,30,22. See Charpentier 1920 and Mehta 1971-72. 


a Rudolf Wittkower gives a survey and analysis of the world-wide use of the motif of the 
opposition between the eagle and the serpent (1977:16-44); cp. also Lurker 1983. 


7?! Garuda demanded the ndga Sumukha as his food, but he was severely reprimanded by Visnu 
(Mbh 5,101,17-103,30). He saved the fatally injured Rama and Laksmana by chasin um gi 
serpent-arrows of Indrajit from their wounds (Ram 6,40,33-59). ‘Kalidasa com z Nana, 
combatting the two leaders amongst his enemies, with Garuda fighting with onl dc i hti T 
among the serpents, the mahoragas (RaghuvamSa 11,27, Aggarwal 1985:93) es in d rt 
the clashes between Garuda and the ndgas, or between other members of the " OUR QURE 
nàgas, are related by Vogel (1926) and Zimmer (1974:72-16) ei c Rd 

Wodilla (1928:41-43), Sivaramamurti (1942:73-75 
(1942:124-125) and Haldar (1977:145-146) give details 


theme of reconciliation between the d 

| &arudas and ndgas i i 
proof for the assumed importance of that motif is umen 
222 i :805; i 
Jacobi 1909:805; Hopkins 1974:203; Charpentier 1920:32 
1976:109, 193; Boisselier 1947-1950:55; Sircar 1971:2; Se ups 
529; Shakti M. Gupta 1977:38; Keilhauer and Keilhauer Seba 


0 Phratries within one tribe. The 
to his theory, but his art-historical 
329; Dandekar 194]: 107; Keith 


2:97; Banerjea 1974:304, 429, 
iL. amongst others. 
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occasionally compared to a suparna bird in the Vedas, these texts are quite clear on 
their separate identities. Similarly, although the epic Garuda shares his intense, fiery 
brilliance with the sun, and both are closely associated with the heavenly atmosphere 
and light, they are not identical. 


2.2 Garuda and the Epic Visnu 


In the Mahàbhárata episode about Garuda's fetching of the amrta, we are told that he 
did not drink from it uninvited, and took care that this sacred beverage was returned 
to the gods before the nágas could partake of.it. Visnu was quite impressed by these 
valiant deeds. In an exchange of boons Garuda asked Visnu "forever a place above 
him" and immortality without the agency of amrta.’Thereupon Visnu granted the bird 
freedom from death and a place on his dhvaja. In exchange he requested Garuda to be 
his mount.?? 

Apart from this tale on how Garuda's service to Visnu came about, there are hardly 
any epic references to him actually carrying that deity, and none in which he appears 
on his banner.*™ It is especially in the Purdnas that Garuda operates in those 
functions.” We do find ample textual references in the Mahābhārata and the 
Harivamsa to Garuda serving Krsna as emblem on his banner.?? Tales in which he 
is described as the carrier of Krsna are again mainly found in the HarivamSa and the 
Purdnas.?”” 


2.23 Mbh 1,29,12-16. This meeting and the agreement were no part of the older version of the 
legend, as laid down in the Suparnddhydya, "a poem in pseudo-Vedic style ..." which “cannot go 
back to the brahmana period (Gonda 1975:47). 

24 Garuda serves Visnu as mount in Mbh 13,14,142 and Ram 7,7,34-42. 


2.25 The Vamana Pur. (3,14) mentions "the god whose banner bears the bird, discus in hand" 
(Dimmitt and van Buitenen 1978:336). In a battle between the gods and the demons "the wise 
Garuda, son of Vinata, arrived with the supreme god Visnu on his back.... At the sight of the 
defeated gods, the foe-killing Visnu, whose banner bears Garuda [vainateyadhvajo ER], bent his 
bow and flooding the foe with arrows, killed them on all sides" (Vamana Pur. 47,34; Dimmitt and 
van Buitenen 1978:300. Compare Markandeya Pur. 79,3 (‘garudadhvaja’). 

Garuda is called narayanadhvaja- (Agni Pur. 268,10) and Visnu is called suparnaketu in the 
Aparájitaprcchá 219,34. The same text refers to Acyuta, one of the mürtis or ‘forms’ of Visnu, as 
tarksyadhvaja (217,25) and garudadhvaja (217,28). H. Daniel Smith gives many examples of 
detailed prescriptions in post-Gupta texts for Garuda's image to be shown on a flag in front of a 
Visnu temple; Smith and Venkatachari 1969:209-219; Smith. 1975-80,2:29-30, 46-47. 


226 "Krsna thought of his Garuda [garutmantam ER] and promptly it came. With him the 
flagmast rose tall like a temple pillar. With other open-mouthed screeching creatures on the banner, 
Garuda [garutmán ER], eater of Snakes, sat high on the superb chariot" (Mbh 2,22,22-23, Van 
Buitenen 1975:74). Other references to Garuda on Krsna's banner are e.g.: Mbh 2,2,12; 2,42,55; 
3,173,15; 7,56,33; 7,122,43; 10,13,4; 12,47,34; 16,4,5; Bhágavata Pur. 10,16,66; 10,53,55. 


22! Mbh 13,14,26; Numerous instances are found in the Harivamsa (e.g. 91,36, 39, 41; 92,18- 
19; 92,67) and the Puranas. E.g. Brahmanda Pur. 202,14,34, 35; 203,1; Visnu Pur. 5,29,14; 
5,29,34-35; 5,30,59; Padma Pur. 276,48- 50; Bhágavata Pur. 10,59; see Mani 1975:281-285 and 
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ssociation between Garuda and Visnu, there 


: SIT igi heir affiliation. Vedic texts are silent on 
is the religio-historical matter of the origin oft DE aeo eei 


i ion between Visnu and the eagle Suparna. i 
A E TA in the Baudhayana Dharmasütra 1s probably an interpola- 
2.29 

Archaeological and numismatic evidence indicates that Garuda was ae with 
Vasudeva-Krsna before he became the emblem and mount of the epic an pee 
Visnu. This relatively late association between them parallels the apparently equally late 
connection between Visnu and his fabled weapon, the cakra (Section 4.3.6). The epic 
Visnu probably inherited his Garuda emblem -together with the cakra- from the deified 


Vrsni hero Vásudeva-Krsna.^? 


Alongside the epic explanation of the a 


tion 


2.3 Portable and Monumental Garuda-Banners 


Portable Dhvajas 

Many epic and puranic passages testify to the use of portable banners or flags with 
an emblem.??' "Men of rank were always accompanied by a dhvajin in the rear....In 
the Epics and the Puranas no warrior of any consequence appears without a dhvaja" 
(Thapliyal 1983:54). Regarding their use by kings, V. S. Agrawala (1964:16) writes 


Dikshitar 1951-52,1:518-519. 


22 On Visnu in the Vedas see a.o. Macdonell 1974:37-42; Keith 1976:108-112; Dandekar 
1941; Benda 1941-42; Gonda 1954; 1960:89-91; Kuiper 1962; Bhattacharji 1970:284-300; Sircar 
1971:1-15; Falk 1987. 

On Suparna and Syena in the Vedas see Sharma 1961 and a.0. Bergai 

n t .0. gaigne 1878-83,3:325; 
Oldenberg n.y.: 169-178; Hopkins 1895:45; Bloomfield 1896; Hillebrandt 1891-1902,1:277-290; 
Macdonell 1974:152; Oldenberg 1919:79-80, n. 3; Keith 1976:169-170; Johansson 1910:65 69-70; 


Charpentier 1920:125-130, 149-154: Sharma 1962; Kui i 
a b ; : r 1969-1970; 331-37; 
Kuiper 1971:88-89, 94-95; Kuiper 1976:118-119. E I o RN m 


iconographic texts Vasudeva is stil despo :181); cp. Hartel 1987:576 

Suparna-banner’ (e.g. in the Laksmr Tanrr. D 
: 3 a 10,28, Smi EN 

23! Hopkins 1889:243-246. ee mith and Venkatachari 1969:117). 

Kern Institute); Dange 1964; 1966:127-133; Irwi 

378; Scharfe 1989:90; Joshi T eee ; Irwin 1974-1:715; Thapliyal 1983; Dikshita 

emblem and the post. Ketu is another Sy 


ll 
anka, 'figure, symbol well as the 
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how "each royal dynasty, king or hero...had his own banner...standing as the ensign of 
the temporal power of the earthly ruler or kshatriya...". And F. B. J Kuiper observes: 


the banner is often mentioned...as one of the requisites of the noble warrior,...the seat 
of all kinds of magical powers....the banner (dhvaja, ketu, ketana) impersonates its 
owner's power, or rather,...it has a power of its own which guarantees the victory of 
the warrior... It may also be supposed that the banner predicts fortune or misfortune 
of its owner, just as the Indra-tree when if falling down, predicts the death of the 
king.... It may be stated, accordingly, that the Indian princes, no less than the Iranian 
sovereigns, linked their fortunes with their banners...(1968-69: 154-155). 


The dhvaja “was worshipped before battle by the rite of circumambulation (pradakshi- 
nä), in the belief that the deity was actually incumbent in it. In other words, the 
standard was not simply a symbol or fetish but an actual manifestation of the divine: 
in paradoxical terms, a sort of portable axis mundi."**? The emblems on the finial 
were usually images of animals, mythic or terrestrial, fashioned in copper or other 
materials. Plants, weapons and other objects were also commonly found.?? Among 
the epic warriors only Krsna is described as wielding a garudadhvaja. 


Monumental Garudadhvajas 

The erection at sacred sites of dhvajastambhas, pillars surmounted by an 
emblem,?^ goes back to the pre-Maurya Period, as demonstrated by John 
Irwin.??* There are no indications that a garuda was among the symbols on top of 
such dhvajas. Portable and monumental banners also appear among the devices of coins 
from the pre-Gupta period, but none of the emblems can be identified as a garuda. 

The oldest extant monumental votive pillar which we know for certain once bore 
a Garuda image, is the famous Heliodorus Pillar at Besnagar (M.P.).??* It is specifi- 
cally called a garudadhvaja in one of the inscriptions carved onto its surface recording 
its donation at the end of the second century B.C.??' The dhvaja was dedicated not 
to Visnu, but to the bhagavat Vasudeva.”** 


23? Irwin 1974-1:715; cp. Kuiper 1968-69:155. 

233 Thapliyal 1983:69-89. 

2% Mitra 1933; Banerjea 1937; Sircar 1965-1:153; Irwin 1975:631-635; Irwin 1976:745-746; 
Gupta 1980:19-47; Thapliyal 1983. 

2.35 Irwin 1973; 1974-1; 1975; 1976; 1983; S. P. Gupta 1980. 

23% Cunningham 1880:41-42; Vogel 1908-09; Bhandarkar 1913-14; Chanda 1920:151-154; Puri 
n.d.:185, 245-246; Sircar 1965-2:88-89; Khare 1967; Irwin 1974-1:726-727; Irwin 1974-2; 1975, 
n. 13; Gupta 1980:257-263; Huntington 1985:56-58; van Kooij 1985:41; Hartel 1987:576-580; 
Khare n.d. 

237 As the inscription identifies the pillar as a garudadhvaja for the bhagavat Vasudeva, Susan 
Huntington's doubts as to whether a Garuda image once crowned the top is unwarranted. 


2.38 Jaiswal 1967:71; van Kooij 1985:41; Hartel 1987:756-580. Vasudeva was one of a group 
of five deified heroes of the Vrsni clan. Fragments remain at Besnagar of a second stone 
garudadhvaja of slightly later date. See Bhandarkar 1913-14:190-191; Agrawal 1965. 
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No monumental garudadhvajas or images of portable uo m An 
the time-span between the Besnagar dedication and Samudragupta F e 
Sceptre coins with that device.^? Only one monumental garuc cedi ae A 
emblem still in situ remains from the reign of the Guptas. It was i 


(M.P.) in A.D. 485 (Section 4.3.6) (PI. 14),240 


2.4 The Garuda-Banner in the Gupta Gold Coin Designs 


The Gupta gold coins exist in no less than twenty-one different types, ^ but of the 
coin types issued from the reign of Samudragupta upto and including that of 
Skandagupta only five include the imperial Garuda-banner: the Sceptre, Archer, 
Swordsman, Apratigha and King-and-Laksmi Types. 

The Sceptre coins were struck under Samudragupta and Candragupta II only 
(figs. c1-39, 50-52). Those of Archer Type were introduced under Samudragupta 
(circa A.D. 350-375) (figs. c40-49) and subsequently issued down to the very end of 
Gupta rule. The mint masters of Kumaragupta I invented the Swordsman design 
(figs. c145-148), but it was not perpetuated in the successive reigns. The Apratigha 
Type (figs. 149-150) probably refers to a specific event in Kumaragupta I's reign and 
no similar design was issued afterwards. Similarly the King-and-Laksmi design 
(figs. c156-158) is only found on coins of Skandagupta. 


2.5 The Garuda-Banner in the Sceptre Coin Design 


Among Samudragupta's coins, those of Sceptre Type are most commonly found, and 
Candragupta II also sanctioned the emission of that type for a short period. Usually it 
is referred to as "Standard Type’, after the image on the obverse of the king standin 
to left, holding a long sceptre (‘standard’) in his left hand, and offering oblations on F 
altar on his right. Behind his extended right arm rises a garudadhvaja (figs. c1-39) 


Á—_ N 
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2.5.1 Name 


Because of the varying shape of the object in the king’s left hand, there is no consensus 
yet what exactly this attribute represents. Sometimes it looks like a javelin or spear held 
upside down, on other coins there is a bar at the top. The object is nearly always 
adorned with a fillet. John Allan (1914:Ixv) suggested that it is a standard or a sceptre, 
and coined the appellation "Standard type", and to date that is the most frequently used 
name. 

Several authors have offered suitable explanations for the presence of a standard in 
the king’s hand.^? P. L. Gupta, however, objected that "Indian tradition never 
favoured the king being his own standard-bearer." He interpreted the object as a royal 
sceptre, the sign of the king’s authority.2“ Subsequently B. Ch. Chhabra adduced 
literary support for the Indian concept of the king as dandadhara-, "bearer of the 
sceptre of authority" (1949:25-26). Altekar refrained from giving a final opinion, and 
proposed continuing the use of the name "Standard type" because it had become well- 
established (1957:41-42). And this has continued to be the custom up to the present: the 
appellation is used to identify rather than interpret the device. 

I concur with many scholars in thinking that the staff is a long rdjadanda. 
Continuing the use of the older appellation "Standard type" in my view ultimately only 
causes confusion.” Appellation and interpretation should correspond as closely as 
possible, and therefore I prefer to use the name "Sceptre Type". 


2.5.2 Kusana Coins as Prototypes 


Most scholars assume that, of the eight coin types in gold struck for Samudragupta, the 
Sceptre Type was the first to be issued.?“° The close typological links to a particular 


242 Mookerji 1945:168: "the flag of his authority planted by him in the various territories 
conquered by him..."; Joshi 1957:18: “the Banner of Indra"; Chatterjee 1957:53: a banner of 
victory, jayadhvaja. 

24 Gupta 1947:146, n. 1. Allan did not exclude the possibility that the object represents a 
sceptre (1914:Ixv). Generally, however, only his first identification is referred to. 

2“ The kind of confusion that arises from the use of the old appellation was recently illustrated 
by Chhanda Mukherjee's description of the "Standard type". According to her the king "holds a 
fillet-bound Garuda standard in the left hand and offers incense on an altar with his right one 
(1991:14, 16). In her introduction she even speaks of "a Garuda-surmounted danda" (p. 2). Dhvaja 
and danda are not synonyms, and I have never come across a textual reference to a garudadanda. 


245 Scholars are not unanimous on the attribution of the coins of King-and-Queen Type 
portraying Candragupta I and Kumaradevi (BM, Pl. 3) and the coins of a king called 'Kaca' (BM, 
Pl. 2.6-13). I feel there are many stylistic grounds (besides other reasons) for attributing Kaca’s 
coins to Samudragupta's mint masters. Recently D. K. Ganguly has given a survey of the various 
theories on Kaca (1987:52-74). 

Many stylistic links between coins of Samudragupta and those of Candragupta-Kumaradevr 
Type suggest that the latter were created by the same engravers. We cannot rule out that these 
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gold coin type of the later Kusanas with similar desig She Garuda-banner was still 


supports this view.™ On the Kap oms the place 
i ident, the emblem of Siva. m 
o y e die varieties also indicate a long minting history of the Su. 
When the Gupta Empire was still in its period of expansion, coin ues: appar y 
went through an experimental phase in a search of the best numismatic ormu - s 
In view of the disagreement on the absolute dates of the reigns of the Kusana 
kings,” it is difficult to tell which Kusana coins were the most likely prototypes, 


and when exactly the borrowing took place.” 


Gritli von Mitterwallner (1986:38) assumes that the prototype for Samudragupta’s Sceptre 
Type can be found among the coins of a successor to the Kusana King Vasudeva u 
(circa A.D. 310-330), namely Saka, who could have been Samudragupta's neighbour." 

She compares his coins with Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvar. B.2 (figs. c5-6) 
which she assumes to be the earliest gold coin design of the "Standard" type. She did not 
specify the details which in her view bring out the closeness of the two designs, but 
possibly she meant the exceptionally long, tailed coat worn by either king, and the similar 
brahmt characters in the obverse field. Quite a few dissimilarities between these two 
designs, however, make it less likely that Saka's coins were indeed the prototypes for 
Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvar. B.2.^* 


minters served both kings, but in Section 6.3.2.2 I describe a particular die variant of Samudragup- 
ta's Archer coins (fig. c47) which has close stylistic links both with a variant of his Sceptre coins 
(fig. c39) and with a variant of the King-and-Queen Type issued in the name of Candragupta I 
(fig. c159). On other grounds I assume that Samudragupta's Archer coins were produced fairly late 
in his reign (Section 2.6). This particular King-and-Queen die variant cannot be dated much earlier 
or later than that, and must have been struck by the order of Samudragupta. 

>% Coins of later Kusana rulers, such as Kaniska II, Vasiska a a i 
sceptre-bearing king on the obverse and a seated goddess on the ee PRODR cae 
Gobl (1984: Pls. 33-47) and Mitterwallner (1983: figs. 73-136 141-172) Th um ; 
I ios ee ; b . The adaptation of these 

y pta mint masters has been discussed by Allan 1914:lxv; Mookerji 1945:1 : 

Altekar 1957:19, 42; Chatterjee 1957:53-54; Mitterwallner 1986:4 fn 21 39:405 ee 
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Robert Góbl argues for a later dating of Kusana reigns. He gives a list of features 
shared by late Kusana and early Gupta coins and points out that quite a few of these occur 
first or last on coins of Vasudeva III, whom he dates between circa A.D. 360-365 (Gébl 
1984: Pl. 180). That is why he assumes that Samudragupta did not start issuing coins until 
circa A.D. 365 (1984:90). 

I feel hesitant to share Góbl's view regarding such a late introduction of Gupta 
currency, as it would mean that all of Samudragupta’s coins, in no less than eight series 
and many varieties, were issued within ten years at the very most.2*! I wonder if the 
ambitious Samudragupta would really have waited as long as that before he initiated the 
issue of gold currency. 


In spite of these suggestions by Góbl and Mitterwallner, it seems to me there are 
unmistakable affinities between Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins and the dindras of 
Kaniska II with finely carved devices in a balanced arrangement. The latter coins are 
artistically superior to the dindras with the coarse and somewhat ‘degenerate’ designs 
of the later Kusana kings Kaniska III, Vasudeva III and Saka.??? 

In Mitterwallner's chronology Kaniska II would have reigned somewhere in the 
middle of the third century A.D., long before the emergence of the Gupta empire. In 
Góbl's chronology Kaniska II would have been a contemporary of Samudragupta, 
reigning between 332-350 A.D. (1984:75). 

It would take us too far to enter into a comparison of these coins to try and settle 
their relationships, but I wish to raise another matter related to the issue: Did the Gupta 
mint masters really select one particular Kusana coin issue to work from? 


The varying shape of the attribute in Samudragupta's left hand has been the main reason 
for the dissension on its meaning. Is it not possible that this diversity could have been 
caused by the different shapes of the attribute in the Kusana king's left hand on the coins 
used as models? On coins with Ardokso seated on a high-backed throne, the king almost 
invariably holds a sceptre with three ornamental bosses, often adorned with two floating 
fillets.?5? 

On coins showing Siva next to his bull vehicle on the reverse, the king stands to left, 
offering oblations on an altar, while holding a spear, a lance (e.g. Göbl series 500-523 of 
Vasudeva I), or a tridentlike sceptre (Góbl 1984:34, e.g. series 535 of Vasudeva II, and 
series 538 of Kaniska II). Probably coins of all these types were still in circulation, or at 


goddess and the rendering of the lotus pistil beneath her feet. The carving of Saka's coins is 
infinitely more coarse than that of Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvar. B.2, but that need not 
necessarily stand in the way of a close connection between the two. 

251 An inscription from the sixth regnal year of Candragupta II found at Mathura was issued 
in the year 61 of the Gupta Era, which is generally believed to have started with Candragupta I's 
accession to the throne in A.D. 319/320. This means that Candragupta II succeeded his father in 
ca. 375 A.D., and not in A.D. 385, as assumed by Gobl (1984: Tafel 180). 

252 Kaniska II: Góbl series 539-546, 548-553; Kaniska III: Mitterwallner 1986:34-37; 
Vasudeva III: Góbl series 569-575; Saka: series 579-594. 

253 Góbl calls it "ein langes Dreiknaufszepter" (1984:16, Tb. VI/[577]). 
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fillet, both part of later Kusana regal attire. The long, tailed 
and ornamental gems worn over beaded RUE cee 
familiar from several series of later Kusana gold coins of the Ardokso Type. > In 
the Kusana context the diadem is an "Investiturkranz" (Góbl 1984:87). On Kusana and 
Gupta coins the ribbons are either fluttering freely (figs. c2, c5), or tied in a E 
(figs. c6, 38). On Samudragupta's Sceptre coins “the circular legend starts on I or 
VII o'clock, both conventions inherited from earlier coinage.” 


Also part of the Kusan 
well as the diadem with 
coat with longitudinal bands 


2.5.3 The Sceptre-bearing King 


The motif of the Sceptre-bearing king, standing to left and offering on an altar, was 
first introduced much earlier on copper coins of the Kusana king Vima,??" and had 
subsequently become the most important obverse motif on the gold dmdras.?** This 
long tradition may be one of the reasons why Samudragupta chose this particular motif 
for his first series. The borrowing of devices at the beginning of Gupta minting has 
nothing to do with a lack of ideas or insufficient artistic ingenuity. The immediate 
changes in style, the introduction of the garudadhvaja, and the new legends on the 
Sceptre coins, as well as such masterful images as the T iger-slaying or vind-playing 
king shortly afterwards, are sufficient proof to refute this. 
The introduction of the Sceptre Type must be viewed as a part of Samudragupta's 
imperial aspirations. To cite Robert Góbl: "Man prágt aus zwei Grunden: einmal um 
dp p e am e a E (1984:25). By the issue of 
king proclaimed the rising fortunes and re = aa Pone DAN Gupta 
power of his family. And through a subtle blend 


——— Eee 


24 Both Rosenfield (1967: fig. 67) and Gobi (1984, Pl. 178: fi 
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of familiar and new elements in Gupta royal imagery, surrounded by entirely new 
legends and supplemented by a Garuda emblem which needed no further explanation, 
the coins must have been an effective means of propaganda. 

Chhabra has already adduced literary support for the motif of the king as 
dandadhara, ‘the wielder of the rod’. The danda stands metaphorically for the king’s 
power to guide and punish.?-? 


2.5.4 The Sacrificing King 


To sacrifice is one of the king's duties, "an indispensable means of gaining victory, 
possessions and other ends, and of maintaining the right order in the universe" (Gonda 
1966:15). The image of a king offering oblations on an altar seems incongruous in an 
Indian Hindu setting, where the priests would act as intermediaries at a sacrifice.2™ 
Of course the image itself was originally borrowed, but its continued use by 
Candragupta II on his Sceptre (figs. c50-52) and Chattra coins (BM, Pl. 8.1-10) and by 
Kumaragupta I on his Swordsman coins (figs. c145-148) cannot be simply explained by 
numismatic conservatism. It must have expressed an aspect of Gupta rule which the 
kings wanted to be known publicly, even if only through some of the many coin types 
issued by them. 

Through the gesture of offering the Gupta king could express the moral and ritual 
side of his kingship. In the Allahabad Pillar inscription Samudragupta is praised as a 
compassionate king who is anxious to help the poor, the unprotected and the weak. As 
a generous and devout yajamdna, the lord who orders and pays for the sacrifices to the 
gods, ‘the giver of hundreds of thousands of cows’, he ensures the wellbeing of his 
subjects. By fulfilling his moral duties as a king who is first and foremost the protector 
of his subjects, he ensures the continued moral and material welfare of his realm. Some 
coin legends praise the king as the "benefactor of others", who has “abundance of 
virtues" and who, through his "meritorious deeds" achieves heaven.” 

A king was expected to give liberally, or as Scharfe (1989:47) put it: “Generosity 
is expected of a great king". But far more often the legends stress the heroic side of his 
protective task, his conquering of the world through unequalled prowess. And it is 
precisely this side of Gupta kingship which is portrayed on many more coin types. 


(Vv 


2.59 Scharfe 1989:88; cp. Gonda 1966:19, 22. 


2:9 Chatterjee 1957:54-55 assumes that Samudragupta is offering to Agni after his conquests, 
but I wonder whether the device was meant to have such a specific meaning. 


2.61 See a.o. Scharfe 1989:41, 44-51. 
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2.5.5 Introduction of the Garuda Emblem 


’s Sceptre coins 1S a 
It is difficult to tell whether the Garuda-banner Men Poem penal 
votive banner placed near the shrine or altar of the bhagavat, d edef 
banner. On the Kusana coins, on the one hand, a trident frequen yor p 
nbi à hat of Siva.?9 On the other 
field, not as an emblem of the Kusana Dynasty, but t | See ie wa 
hand, the Kusana kings are not known to pate employed a dynastic em y 
ta selected one for his house. ] sum 
E have introduced the new imperial emblem fairly early in his V e of 
the few inscriptions from Samudragupta’s time on a copper plate found at Gaya ¢ i = ) 
records a land grant ratified by the Garuda emblem in the ninth regnal year. Alt hough 
the seal with Garuda’s image appears to be genuine (Pl. 15), the copper plate is a 
seventh-century copy of an earlier charter, and there is no way of telling whether it 
reproduces the actual date of issue of the original charter (Section 4.4. D. ; 
Perhaps Samudragupta initiated the use of a Garuda emblem with the inauguration 
of his Sceptre coins. In this case the garudadhvaja in the design could have represented 
Gupta imperial glory, as well as the divine magnificence of the bhagavat to whom the 
king is offering. Although it seems that Samudragupta started his gold currency early 
in his reign, there is no hard evidence to prove it. The interpretation of circumstantial 
evidence from Kusana coins depends heavily on the chronology of those coins 
(Section 2.5.1). Nevertheless, the continued use of the garudadhvaja discrete from the 
king-at-altar motif in the Archer design leaves no doubt about the intentional use of 
Garuda as the dynastic emblem from the inauguration of that type onwards. 


2.5.6 The Crescent Symbol 


In some of Samudragupta's images a crescent is afixed to his headgear (figs. c5, 34) 
a feature familiar from certain Kusana coins as well. On his Battle-axe (BM, PI. 4 8-16) 
and Tiger-slayer coins (BM, PI. 2.14-15) a crescent serves as the emblem on d dhyaja 
Especially under Samudragupta the crescent also appears as a separate device, 
sometimes shown high. up on XII o'clock (fig. c1), in what is not a very elegant or 
practical position, as it was frequently off the flan. Possibly its deste that 
particular spot was a stroke of numismatic conservatism,^* as in earlier rae d 
Kusana king was occasionally shown wearing a cap with a crest ornament UM 


2€ Gobi 1984:16. 
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of a crescent.^^ The symbol usually occurs near X o'clock above Garuda, or in the 
field between the garudadhvaja and the king (figs. c3, c10).255 

Some scholars have explained the crescent as an auspicious sign, others as a symbol 
of royalty. Although I would prefer the first interpretation, there is no solid proof for 


either, nor for Chhabra’s suggestion that the Guptas traced their descent to the Lunar 
Dynasty (1986:xxii).?° 


2.5.7 Seated Goddess on the Reverse 


On the reverse of Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins appears an image of a goddess seated 
to front on a throne with backrest. Her image descends directly from that of Ardokso, 
an Iranian goddess of abundance and prosperity, who, from the time of Kaniska II 
onwards,” had been depicted -seated on a throne- on the reverse of coins with a 
standing, offering king.^9 She carries an investiture fillet (a common attribute of 
many deities on Kusana coins)?" and a horn of plenty. The goddess on the Gupta 
coins has retained these attributes.?"! 

By selecting her image the mint masters followed the older custom of introducing 
the image of a tutelary goddess on the reverse. Some interpret her as Ardokso, but in 


the context of Gupta royal propaganda she more likely represents Rajyalaksmi, "Royal 


2.6 Rosenfield 1967: fig. 6; Góbl 1984: Tabelle IV. According to Gobl the crest ornament only 
looks like a trident in crescent, but cannot be positively identified as such (1984:34). 

2.6 On the coins portraying Candragupta I and Kumaradevi, a crescent frequently appears high 
up in the field near XII o'clock, just as on the Sceptre coins (BM, PI. 3.4-5, 7-10, 12). The king 
also holds a crescent-topped sceptre in his left hand. Altekar (1954:1) thinks these moon symbols 
refer to the name of the issuing king. Gupta and Srivastava (1981:9-10) give a concise review of 
the various opinions. 

2.67 The Purdnas reflect the new custom to trace the ancestry of kings to "the lineage of the 
moon". It was not until well after the end of Gupta rule, however, that the dynasties claim a solar 
or lunar descent in their inscriptions; cp. Scharfe 1989:93-95. 

2.68 From ca. mid-third century A.D. onwards according to Mitterwallner (1986:32), or between 
A.D. 332-350 according to Góbl (1984:75). 

2:9 The backrest to the throne was an innovation under Kaniska II; cp. Góbl 1984: series 539; 
Mitterwallner 1986:30. 

20 Göbl 1984:20: "Die meisten hier dargestellten Gottheiten treten schon unter Kaniska I als 
Investiturgottheiten auf. Sie führen den Kranz, wie die Gottheiten bei den Sasaniden, von wo die 
Sitte vermutlich kommt, doch ist warscheinlich auch der Segensgestus, der die ersten Geprage 
einleitet, und parallele Darstellungen indischer und anderer Gotter, in dieser Eigenschaft gedacht. " 

271 In some die variants the two halves of the fillet are interconnected through tiny cross-bands 
(figs. c1, 3). Ardokso holds a similar "quergerippte Band" (Góbl 1984:90) on many later Kusana 
coins. Mitterwallner (1983: figs. 96-166) gives many instances. 
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Sceptre coins, her image was adapted: petals were ai 


beneath her feet,2”5 the cornucopia was replaced by a lotus, and the throne had to 


E EM ae throne is shown in several different perspectives, in e 
view with two or four legs visible, or from higher up in three-quarter view, m e 
or four legs in view. The three-legged convention was most common in Kusana c eigns: 
The frontal, flat seat with four legs ‘on-one-line’ in defiance of perspective, is found 


27 Michael Meister explains the use of a pre-existing image in a new role thus: "in India, 
artists worked to develop a visual language strong enough to express complex meanings to an often 
illiterate, but orally educated, population. Compaction of meaning into visually recognizable 
formulas was one of the strongest tools available to them. Iconity and symbolism, however, are not 
precisely the same thing. The visual formula is what it means (its iconic value), but what it means 
may vary according to use and tradition (its symbolism). The development of iconic formulas 
guaranteed the identity of the image with its meaning, without restricting further evolution of 
meaning or transformation of myth" (1986:245). 

7? Chhabra 1949:27-28; Gonda 1966:46; Hiltebei 
82-83; Mukherjee 1985:23; Pal 1988:199. 


2 On particular Sceptre coins of Candragupta II it resembles a beaded cord (fig. c50). 
Sometimes it was completely discarded and the goddess scatters coins instead (figs. c122, 135). 

ere Altekar (1957:48) and Gupta & Srivastava (1981:38), amongst others describe the foot 
Support as a circular mat, and that is indeed what it looks like in its least elaborate form, for 
Instance on most Sceptre coins. However, the addition of petals in particular designs su cn t 
the engravers meant to represent a 'seed-capsule of a lotus-flower" RETE CS 1986:198; 
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only in some die designs of Vasudeva III, but was particularly favoured by the 
early Gupta mint masters. 


2.5.8 Profile and Frontality 


Except for Kumaragupta I in the Apratigha design, the Gupta king is always shown in 
profile or three-quarter view, just as the Kusana king before him. In the five coin types 
under discussion Sri-Laksmi always faces the viewer, as does Ardokso on the Kusana 
prototypes. We could construe this as a formula deliberately employed to express 
"opposed qualities", such as sacred and profane, or heavenly and temporal, in which 
the "notion of a polarity" has been "expressed through the contrasted positions" (cp. 
Schapiro 1973:43). The many positions in which deities were portrayed on Kusana 
coins, from frontal to side-view, indicate that no such opposition governed the use of 
frontal and profile in that period; there are numerous examples in Gupta coin designs 
of deities portrayed in profile as well. 

There was, however, a clear preference for portraying seated, divine figures in a 
frontal pose, and standing figures -royal or divine- in three-quarter view or profile. 
Still, among the seated and the standing divine figures now and again an alternate 
posture is found as well. Apparently there was no deliberate use of the opposition of 
profile and frontal for king and divinity. 

By some rule or custom followed in Kusana numismatic designs, the king never 
faces front completely,” and the standing or seated Gupta king likewise was never 
portrayed in a fully frontal position. Perhaps the artists preferred to continue using the 
profile pose to express the dynamic, vigorous and enterprising aspects of kingship, 
rather than the more static aloofness expressed by a frontal pose. A three-quarter view 
also enables optimum use of the relatively small space available for the king’s image, 
and this last, more practical, artistic ground may have co-determined the preference for 
the profile portraits. 


2.5.9 Sceptre Coins of Candragupta II 


Candragupta II (circa A.D. 375-413) also sanctioned the issue of Sceptre coins 
(figs. c50-52) but, judging from the small number of specimens recovered, these were 
soon replaced by new types. Two classes have been distinguished, one with a seated 
goddess on the reverse (figs. c50-51), the second with a seated couple (fig. c52). 


276 King Vasudeva of these coins reigned from the late years of the first decade to the third 
decade of the fourth century A.D. according to Mitterwallner (1986:38). Gobl (1984:80) dates his 
reign from ca. A.D. 360 onwards. A throne in frontal view with four legs visible occurs on one 
of his coins illustrated by Mitterwallner (1983:166, fig. 94). 


27 Rosenfield 1967:211. 
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SE e publication of the single known specimen of variety I.1 (fig. c50) 


i i issued by Candragupta I 
1949) suggested that this coin was issued 
Pea 35-350) 2 EM to date most numismatists have E 
‘pta in his attributi i Samudragupta's son, and 1n »ec- 
_L. Gupta in his attribution of these coins to nd. 
ua 3311 shall put forward several art-historical arguments to support his view. 


Perhaps the most ponderous argument is the epithet paramabhag ra a 3 zs qm er 
is no epigraphic proof that Candragupta I had already used this title, wherea plenty 
inscriptional support for the use of this title by his grandson. ae B 

The presence as well as the shape of the garudadhvaja are further iusso tar notung 
indicates that Candragupta I chose Garuda as the imperial emblem. On the King-and-Queen 
coins issued in his name he holds a sceptre with a candra (BM, Pl. 3). The lotus-shaped 
support beneath Sri-Laksmr's feet also helps to fix a date for this particular coin design, for 
it was during the reign of Samudragupta that the dotted, matlike lotus pistil of the earliest 
designs was more and more rendered like a true lotus. This die of Candragupta's Sceptre 
coin then could only have been cut after the creation of an image of the goddess in which 
she rests her feet on a clearly lotuslike support. 

Several of the features in the reverse die of Sceptre variety I.1 (fig. c50) recall the 
image of Ardokso on the coins of the late Kusana king Saka referred to earlier: the lathe- 
turned legs of the throne, the indistinct representation of the feet, and the circle of 
unchained dots.^^? The backless throne was possibly inspired by the two-legged, backless 
bench on coins of Kaniska IL"? In the latter design the circular legend -in widely 
spaced, bold characters- runs from VII o'clock along the beaded edge of the design, as on 
Candragupta's Sceptre coins. 

Moreover the pleats in Ardokso's garment on the coins of Kaniska II are as rigid and 
unnatural as those in Sri-Laksmi's dress and uttartya. The fillet with huge beads or gems 
2: atypical for early Gupta coin designs, but it is found on particular Kusana coins.?*! 

e absence of the symbol remains inexplicable. Evidently the artisan carving the reverse 


die for Candragupta’s Sceptre coins of variety I.1 -deliberately or not- 
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ousted Ardokso from her throne. It is more likely that the image of the Indian goddess of 
Royal Fortune was undergoing final adjustments. 


Royal or Divine Couple? 


On their reverse Candragupta's Sceptre coins of Class II (fig. c52) carry the image 
of a seated couple instead of Sri-Laksmi. Their identification has been a matter of some 
controversy. 


For a long time numismatists described the man as Candragupta II, who offers something 
to his wife, Dhruvadevi, perhaps a wineglass (Hoernle 1888), or a sindüradanr (Altekar 
1957:140). Sohoni thinks that the king makes some kind of gesture with his upraised hand 
(1958:179). 

The interpretation of the entire scene took a completely different turn when Joshi 
observed that it would be odd to find the king twice represented on the same coin. He 
pointed out that -except for the A$vamedha coin type- there is always a divine figure on 
the reverse (1962:39). He suggested that the Sceptre coins of Class II portray one of three 
possible divine pairs: Saci with Indra; Rati with Kamadeva; or Laksmi with Narayana 
(Visnu). In view of the bhdgavata leanings of the Gupta kings, he preferred the last option. 
The object in the man’s hand could then be a conch. 

C. D. Chatterjee agreed with Joshi,” but he did not recognize a sankha in the 
"uncertain object (flower?)" in Visnu's hand (1975:90). He proposed calling this design the 
"Vaikuntha Type" after the heavenly abode of Laksmi and Narayana.” Gupta and 
Srivastava apparently agreed with this explanation and used the appellation accordingly 
(1981:46). 


Against this interpretation I would like to raise the following objections: 

Firstly, if the male figure does represent Narayana, why does he not wear any of 
his typical attributes, ornaments and crown, or show divine physical features? The small 
object in his hand has a thin, ring-like lower part, and does not resemble a conch shell 
at all. If the object is similar to that handled by Candragupta I, then it may be a ring. 

Secondly, images of a seated Visnu accompanied by his consort were not at all 
common in the Gupta period. In fact, one of the earliest of such images has been dated 
to the eighth century.?™ Thirdly, the presence of the crescent or crescent-topped 
sceptre makes no sense with Laksmi and Narayana, but is perfectly understandable with 
a Gupta royal couple. 


ETT E —ÓMÓ— 


2:2 Chatterjee (1975:94) proposed designating the coins with the divine couple "Standard Type 
Class I" and those with the seated goddess "Standard Type Class II". G&S (1981:46) have used 
these appellations in a reversed order (Table 37). 

2.8 Chatterjee 1975:89 and footnote. The appellation "Vaikuntha" does not refer to the special 
emanatory form of Visnu, called vaikuntha, but to that deity’s heavenly paradise. 


234 Desai 1973:31, 33. 
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ta I or II on the Reverse? Y 
COP appearance and in attitude, the couple resembles Che 2 im his 
queen, Kumaradevi, on the obverse of the King-and-Queen Type ot £o i 

The object offered by that king to his queen has not been identified yet, but a ies ue 
it resembles a ring or a sinduradant. The object looks like the ring (?) held by Candra- 


i i i hich also includes a 
i rticular die variant of the King-and-Queen Type whic 
E eioh 235 The king on the obverse of the Sceptre coin wears a peaked 


crescent near XII o’clock.* 
headdress reminiscent of a Kusana cap (fig. c52). The Garuda emblem on the banner next 


to him has been insecurely drawn. 


In view of these facts it may be tempting to regard the Sceptre coins of Class II as 
issues not of Candragupta II, but of his grandfather. However, there is no epigraphic 
proof that Candragupta I used the epithet sri-vikrama, or that he had introduced Garuda 
as the dynastic emblem. 

Several close, iconographic and stylistic, links between particular coins of Couch 
Type struck for Candragupta II and the Sceptre coins of Class II (Section 3.3.1) help 
to settle that it is Candragupta II who has been portrayed here. Apparently his mint 
masters combined two familiar designs, the king with a sceptre, and the royal couple, 
to create this new coin type. This would mean that the ‘divinity’ side (the reverse) 
could be occupied by royalty as well.?* 


2.6 The Garuda-Banner in the Archer Coin Design 


The coins of Archer Type, first issued under Samudragupta, were struck down to the 
very end of Gupta rule. The mechanism behind the choice and perpetuation of Gupta 
coin designs has not yet been studied, but the continuous production of the Archer coins 
Suggests that, after it had been evolved, the Archer portrait became the official device 
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It is more likely that the Archer Type was introduced towards the end of 
Samudragupta s reign around circa A.D. 370. Its design was closely modelled after the 
Sceptre coins of variety B (figs. c1, c3). 


2.6.1 The King as Archer 


The substitution of the sceptre and offering gesture by a bow and arrow was only a 
small change in the diesinker's work, but the motives leading up to the change must 
have been more radical. The Gupta king was expected to be an adept in ksatravidya, 
‘knightly lore’ which included the use of the bow, sword and javelin, and the art of 
horsemanship. Among these skills archery was the sport par excellence of the ancient 
Indian nobility.” At the time of the Guptas bow and arrow were still among the 
most important weapons on the battlefield. Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription 
describes how the king was scarred by wounds inflicted by battle-axes, various kinds 
of arrows, spears, pikes, barbed darts, swords, lances and javelins (Ins. 17-18, Fleet 
1970:12). 

Gupta coin legends and inscriptions never cease to praise the king’s qualities as a 
warrior and invincible conqueror. In the Allahabad Pillar inscription the king is put on 
a par with the four guardians of the regions, Dhanada (Kubera) of the north, Varuna 
of the west, Indra of the east, and Antaka (Yama) of the south. Kalidasa wrote that 
people call a virtuous king the fifth of the guardians of the quarters (Gonda 1966:31). 
As wielder of the bow and arrow, the king emphasized his qualities as a warrior, the 
first and foremost among Ksatriyas.^? 


"The bow was praised in a [Rg-vedic] hymn to war-weapons as the winner of cattle and of 
battle, the disperser of enemies".2® The Harsacarita relates how King Harsa, before 
setting out for battle, annointed his bow as part of a religious ceremony.” 


As one of the most distinguished weapons of the warrior, the bow was also one of the 
most potent symbols of sovereignty. During one of the ceremonies of the Rdjasiya, the 
king’s investiture, a priest handed the king-elect a bow and three arrows to protect him 
from any hostile attacks from all quarters of space.” After his investiture the king 


ee 

2.88 "The epic warriors could perform wonderful feats of valour and destruction with the help 
of bow and arrow. ‘Almost every battle scene presents a net-work of arrows crossing and cutting 
one another in mid-air. Bows are rent asunder and bow strings are cut in twain'" (S. D. Singh as 
quoted by S. K. Bhakari). The latter gives many literary and epigraphical references for the use 
of bow and arrow in ancient India (1981:93-99). 

239 On the notions of sovereign power, Asatra and ‘heroism as duty’, see Scharfe 1989:36-37, 
175-181. 

2.9 Stutley 1977:75. 

291 Bhakari 1981:155; cp. Gonda 1966:72. 

2.2 Heesterman 1957:95; Auboyer 1987:315; Scharfe 1989:80-85 (also on the puranic royal 
consecration ceremony Rájabhiseka). 
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realm by military expeditions to these four quarters, a 
digvijaya.?® Just such a tour of conquest undertaken by Samudragupta 1s € 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. Possibly the bow and arrow were the most impo 
attributes of a king who had conquered the four quarters, a digvijayin. 

To consolidate and affirm his claim to suzerainty over neighbouring rulers and to 
celebrate his victories, the king could order the grand-scale celebration of the horse- 
sacrifice, the asvamedha.^*?* Coins with an image of the sacrificial horse (BM, Pl. 5.9- 
12) and laudatory references to the sacrifice in inscriptions of his successors" prove 
that Samudragupta did perform this feat as well. ; 

Evidently. the great Gupta conqueror sought every possible means to exert, display 
and affirm his sublime qualities as an invincible warrior and a grand ruler. The issue 
of dināras portraying the conquering king with his bow, arrow and imperial emblem 
must have been one of those means.” In the legend encircling this image the king- 
warrior is praised for his invincibility, his conquering of the earth, and for his 
meritorious deeds which will win him heaven as well. 

In wielding a bow the Gupta king could even be compared to Visnu, who 
possessed two bows called Samga and Capa. The latter was passed down to Rama and 
other heroes.??? 

 Pratapaditya Pal suggests that "the concept of depicting the Gupta emperor as a 
divine archer was almost certainly borrowed from that of Rama, the greatest archer in 
Indian mythology, the ideal king and an avatdra of Visnu".?°* However, in view of 
the importance traditionally attached to the bow and arrow as the ksatriya' s weapons 
par excellence, the Gupta royal Archer and the virtuous King Rama may well have been 
independent embodiments of the same ancient Ksarriya ideal. 

In choosing the bow and arrow, the most distinctive weapons of a ksatriya and the 
aoe victory-ensuring attributes of the ancient Indian king, the mint masters had 
v e most appropriate image of the victorious digvijayin Gupta king. The imperial 

anner on his side completes the accoutrements of the royal heroic Archer. 


was expected to expand his 


m——————— DC 
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2.6.2 Development of the Reverse Design: From Throne to Lotus 


Under Candragupta II two classes of Archer coins were struck, one (I) with a goddess 
seated on a throne (fig. c53), as on Samudragupta's Archer coins, and a second (609) 
where she sits on a lotus (fig. c67). 

John Allan was not sure how to interpret the use of two different reverse designs: 
as indications of different dates or of different locations of issue. He suggested that 
possibly the "Throne coins" had been circulated in the "northern provinces" and those 
with a "lotus reverse" in "the central or eastern provinces". Still he was not convinced 
of the validity of such a geographical distinction (1914:Ixxviii). In view of the 
overwhelming majority of Archer coins of Class II against only a small minority of 
those of Class I in the Bayana Hoard, Altekar assumed that the "Throne reverse was 
discontinued even in the north-western part of the empire early in the reign of 
Chandragupta II" (1954:1xxix, 1957:92). 

It is indeed tempting to interpret the change from throne to lotus as an evolution 
along one line. All coins of Class I (with throne and cornucopia attribute would then 
date from the beginning of Candragupta II's reign, followed by those of Class II, with 
lotus seat and lotus attribute. 

There is one uncomfortable snag to this theory: on some of Samudragupta's Battle- 
axe coins the goddess already frequently holds a lotus, or sits on a lotus seat.^? 

Apparently these changes in attributes and seat did not occur in a neat chronological 
sequence during the reign of Candragupta II, but were already being developed under 
Samudragupta. Probably both designs were used right from the very outset of 
Candragupta II's reign.?9 


2.7 The Garuda-Banner in the Swordsman Coin Design 


The rare coins of Swordsman Type (figs. c145-148) were newly introduced during the 
reign of Kumaragupta I (circa A.D. 415-450) in a surge of numismatic activity that 
resulted in wonderful new designs. Altekar praises this design quite rightly for its 
artistic grace (1957:183). The.type derives its name from the sword at the king's left 
side. The introduction of this weapon in itself was no innovation, as Candragupta II is 
also seen to carry a sword on his Archer coins of subvar. 11.9.3 (figs. c106-108) and 
on his coins of Chattra Type (see below). However, the idea of leaving out the bow and 
arrow and making the sword the predominant weapon was new. 


2. On the Battle-axe coins of var. IA the throne is no longer visible and instead a lotus stool 
supports §ri-Laksmi, who still holds a fillet and a cornucopia. On the coins of var. IC the goddess 
sits on a two-legged throne, but her feet rest on a true lotus. Instead of holding a fillet, she extends 
her opened, empty right hand; in her left hand she carries a delicate lotus. 

249 A comparison of the iconographic and stylistic features of coins from both classes 
(Sections 3.3.1 and 3.3.2) reveals that all throne reverse coins do indeed belong to the early phases 
of Archer Type production under Candragupta II. 
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| 2.7.1 Links to Candragupta IPs Chattra Type 


Kumaragupta I extends his right hand across the garudadhvaja to scatter round oblations 


on an altar which is not visible on the flan. This gesture and the Din of the 
imperial banner, seem to support Altekar's view that the Swordsman Type is a 
modification of Samudragupta's Sceptre coin design (1957:183). But we should remain 
ir many differences. i 
is Mean coins the king is shown in three-quarter view, and his attitude 
is more natural than on the Sceptre coins. Whereas the latter type may al best be 
regarded as a remote ancestor of the Swordsman design, Candragupta IPs Chattrā 
(parasol) Type was a direct precursor. Those coins show the king standing to left in 
three-quarter view beneath the royal, white, umbrella-of-state,^"" while offering 


oblations on an altar. His left hand rests on the hilt of a sword hanging down at his left 
side.21 


On his Chattra coins Candragupta II wears different outfits all familiar to us from his 
Archer designs as well: a tailed coat over beaded trousers (BM, e.g. Pl. 8.1, 4x), or bare- 
chested with a dhoti (BM, Pl. 8.7-8). On his head he wears a cap with a pearl strand (BH, 
Pl. 15.10), or a diadem with a crest (BH, Pl. 15.7); on other coins the king goes bare- 
headed and his hair cascades down onto his shoulders in elegant curls (BH, Pl. 15.14-15; 
BM, Pl. 8.7-8). 


Kumaragupta I’s coins of Swordsman Type show only one of these varieties: the king 
iS portrayed as a muscular man, bare-chested and clad in a short dhoti. On his curly 
hair he wears a low, crested crown. A long dagger is stuck into his belt, a weapon 
which earlier was a part of those Chattra die variants in which Candragupta wears a 
crested crown.: The swordsman-king was not accompanied by a servant with a 


parasol, but by an attribut i i X ALES 
dvaja. y ute more suitable to a warrior, namely the imperial garuda- 


2.7.2 The King as Swordsman 


The portrayal of a standing king wearing a sw 
and it is not surprising to find it reintrod 


considered an excellent weapon in close-combat, and in the epics the noblemen 


employed it in combination with bow and 210) 
f M arrow.” Swordsmanshi 
arts of ksatravidya and the sword is one of the emblems of me naos A 


ord was quite common on Kusāna coins 
uced in Gupta times. The sword was 


2101 The white umbrella is one 
of the symbols or ro : 
HEP Altekar 1957:127-133, 183; BM, Pl. 8.1-10 yalty; Gonda 1966:37; Scharfe 1989:87. 


21 BH 1092, 1100, 1115; Hoey’ 
300 (2). ; Hoey's Coll., Allan 1914:34, PI. 8.1; BM 105; NM 288, 299 (2) 


210% Cp. Bhakari 1981:99-100: 
77-100; Scharfe 1989: 
2495 Stutley 1977:146. 12%. 
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sword of state was also part of the royal paraphernalia, together with the white 
umbrella, a crown, sandals, a fly-whisk, a sceptre and a lion’s throne.^!* The 
banner with the imperial emblem was the finishing touch to this stately portrait. 

The importance of the sword as a royal weapon for kings other than the Guptas is 
for instance brought out by contemporary portraits in Sasanian art. These show the king 
-seated on a throne or standing between attendant figures- who rests one or both hands 
on a conspicuous sword suspended in front of him from his belt?!" Apparently 
these coin designs illustrate a shared royal symbolism. 


2.8 The Garuda-Banner in the Apratigha Coin Design 


Kumaragupta I’s Apratigha coins carry the most enigmatic of all Gupta gold coin 
designs. Until 1946 only one single specimen was known which was purchased at 
Mathurà by a nineteenth-century collector of Gupta coins, J. H. Rivett-Carnac. He 
presented it to the British Museum (BM 257). Right from the first publication on this 
particular coin in 1883, it has been the focal point of discussion. The find of seven 
more pieces in the Bayana Hoard stimulated a new outburst of scholarly discussions on 
the interpretation of its device and legends. Still, more than a century later both the 
figures and the legends still defy a satisfactory and unanimously accepted explana- 
tion.?:!9? 


2.8.1 The Significance of the Garudadhvaja 


Of all the Garuda-banners on the gold coins, only those on the Apratigha coins and in 
Skandagupta's King-and-Laksmi Type have enjoyed any scholarly attention. Of these 
scholars only S. V. Sohoni has discussed the image of Garuda itself. He was struck by 
the peculiar wing posture: 


The eagle on this standard has been shown with its wings spread out-stretched more 
upwards than shown on any other Gupta coin. It is taking to its wings —is about to start 
for a long flight, as it were. This was consciously intended since within such a limited 
space as that between the heads of Kumara and the figure to his proper right, an eagle 
could also have been fitted, had its wings not been raised but kept folded according to 
conventional drawing on earlier coins (1956-1:58). 


À RT 
Ee 

2.106 Gonda 1966:37; Liebert 1976:233. So ] 

2107 Cp, Ghirshman 1962: figs. 226, 235. 

2.108 Hoernle 1888; Smith 1884:206; Smith 1889-1:109; Allan 1914:xcii, 87; Mirashi 1950; 
Majumdar 1950; Sinha 1954-1; Altekar 1954:cx-cxii, 303-306; Sohoni 1955; 1956-1; Altekar 
1957:207-210; Joshi 1959-1; Ghose 1960:179-180; Roy 1962; Choudhary 1964-65; Sircar 
1968:217-221; Maity 1974:76; Gupta 1974-79,1:321; Sinha 1977:12; Mukherjee 1985:24-25; 
Srivastava 1987; Mukherjee 1991:29-30. 
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: ve more or 
Sohoni illustrated his point with a drawing of five Garudas; four oat p. ES 
less drooping wings and look more like fever-struck pigeons RA eae tied 
Compared to these four the Apratigha Garuda radiates energy an ae oe ae 
pity that Sohoni did not mention the coin types on which he m ds 
Garudas, but the drawings with the present study encompass a multitu 
which look fit and have their wings spread wide in an energetic fashion. -— 
Sohoni rightly pointed out that the wings of the Garuda on the eue a c s 
rendered in a distinctly individual style, with their upward turning tips. But he taile 


to notice that the Garudas on Kumaragupta’s Archer coins reveal a similar variation in 


wing postures. The die engravers could -and indeed did- introduce changes, be it 
embellishments or simplifications, to his image. To seek a deeper meaning behind 
Garuda's wing position on the Apratigha coin seems therefore far-fetched. 


Garuda or Garudadhvaja? 

Garuda's wing position suggested to Sohoni that possibly the design shows "a 
garuda as distinguished from a Garuda standard....this is precisely the manner in which 
an eagle comes down to or gets away from a perch - both wings stretched upwards and 
both legs stretched downwards." If it was a Garuda-standard after all, it was not held 
by the male figure, but a banner "planted away from this group, which might explain 
why its lower portion has not at all been shown on any piece" (1961:353). 

Sohoni's argument does not stand up to scrutiny, as on coins of variety 2 the man 
clearly holds the shaft (fig. c150). In any case, Sohoni did associate the Garuda with 
the male attendant figure, whom he identified with personified Military Valour 
(pratdpa) associated with "the eagle, always a symbol of swift action" ( 1961:354). 


" 


2.8.2 Speculations about the Historical Context 


e or not r man holds the garudadhvaja, many scholars have considered him 
o represent a military figure, be he a general, the yuvarája leadi i 
royal father, or personified military valour. 7 P qune nis 
The assumed "ascetic" appearance of Kumaragu 
! tals 
Scene represents the abdication of the king, E EL uude 


E í who, even after th : 
his general to resume his royal duties, remai € pleas of his queen and 


ns firm in hi ; 
the last years of his life to religious duties, uad (apratigha) to devote 


that "any idea of abdication was incon; ; -n 4n Occasion? Sohoni argued 


eagle standard having an eagle about t its fli 
(as shown on reverse)" (1955:392). 1 e Ons tLEht, 
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2.8.3 Facts Deduced from the Coins 


Worn State 


Two factual objections seem to completely undermine the abdication theory. Firstly, 
Sohoni (1956-1:61) has already pointed out that all existing Apratigha coins, including 
those in the Bayana treasure, show considerable wear. The Bayana Hoard was probably 
buried shortly after the close of Kumaragupta I's reign. If the Apratigha design 
illustrates that king's abdication, it would have been the last type issued in his name. 
But their worn condition suggests that the coins had circulated during the greater part 
of Kumaragupta's reign. 


Royal Attire of Young Kumaragupta 

Secondly, Kumaragupta's hairdo has been compared to that of an ascetic, and this 
asssumed resemblance has been an important argument in the abdication theory. A close 
look at the coins, however, reveals that Kumaragupta has curly hair tied into a topknot 
bound with a fillet of pearls. He also wears round ear studs and possibly a neck- 
lace.^'? His hairdo resembles that of a fifth-century young Krsna venugopdla from 
Varanasi, namely "a tuft of hair knotted at the middle of his head" combined with 
"typical Gupta curls".?!!° Kumaragupta has been shown less tall than the attendant 
figures, probably to indicate his youth. 


Nature of the Meeting 
R. Choudhary suggested that Kumaragupta ordered the isssue of Apratigha coins to 
commemorate a victory over his brother, Govindagupta, who had possibly assumed power 
after the death of Candragupta II. 

"He is seen here discussing with the commander and the queen about the victory over 
his brother and his consequent assumption of political power" (1964-65:177). In this case 
the queen is not shown on the right side of the king, as traditional royal etiquette demands. 
To explain that fact, Choudhary assumes that the Apratigha Type was issued "more with 
a view to commemorate than for usual circulation", and that is why the mint masters had 
not minded this breach of tradition." 

f^ 


1 


— 


299 Sohoni recognized buttoned boots and a long coat, but I have not been able to see such an 
attire on the king. 

2.110 BhKBh 508, Biswas and Jha 1985:42, no. 14. Krsna’s topknot is bound with a fillet of 
pearls, as on the Apratigha coins. On his Peacock coins Kumaragupta I also has curly hair and a 
pearl-decorated tuft of hair on the crown of his head (BM 248; MM 53; NM 580; BhKBh 189 = 
BH 1700; SiC 157-158). Karttikeya on the reverse of those coins wears a similar topknot (BM 254- 
256; BhKBh 193 = BH 1703; MM 26; SML 11584, Pandey 1985:88, fig. 4.4; SiC 159). 
According to Sohoni Kumaragupta on the Apratigha coins does not have a topknot, but wears a 
éikhdbharana, a royal ornament worn on the head or fixed into the locks of hair (1961:351). 
Choudhary (1964-65:180) agrees with him. 

211! Choudhary at the same time argues that Kumaragupta did intend to have the Apratigha 
coins circulated in the western part of the realm to mark "the close of a family quarrel for the 
throne and ultimate victory of Kumaragupta over his brother Govindagupta" (1964-65:181). 
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cussion between the three persons. He 
figures represented here are in a jovial 
it morose over his own action against 
this interpretation is, that if such a 
n a fitting subject for the 


Choudhary had difficulties explaining E 
came up with the implausible explanation that : e : 
mood to placate Kumaragupta who appears to be a 
his uterine brother." The most obvious objection to ere 
discussion would really have taken place, it would hardly hav 


obverse device of a gold coin type. 


s uu E cna a n 
nore suitable subject for a go l ; 
E da te. I es commemorates the occasion when aay 
and Dhruvadevi with respectful ceremony transferred Gupta regal power (symbo ues 
by the imperial Garuda emblem) to their young son Kumaragupta. Under its Protection 
the new, invincible king (‘Apratigha’) would counter any attacks on the empire, just as 
his divine counterpart, young Kumara (Karttikeya), defended the Three Worlds against 
the demon, Taraka. : 
Once read, perhaps the circular legend will provide a clue to the nature of the event 
depicted on these coins. But there is a fair chance that it is only a metrical eulogy on 
the king's qualities, with no specific bearing on either a historic or a mythic event 
associated with Kumaragupta's reign. 


2.9 : \The Garuda-Banner in the King-and-Laksmi Coin Design 


Skandagupta’s coins of King-and-Laksmi Type (figs. 156-158) complete the series of 
Ss Gupta gold coin designs in which the imperial Garuda-banner plays a prominent part. 
Nc The interpretation of the scene in which it figures is still the topic of some scholarly 
X dispute. The garudadhvaja dominates the centre of the composition. It is flanked bya 
( man and a woman facing each other. The circular legend, the name of the king on the 


Jj Teverse, and the bow and arrow carried by the man next to the banner leave no doubt 
that he represents Skandagupta (circa A.D. 455-467). 


2.9.1 The King as Sri-Laksmi's Favourite 


No consensus has as yet been reached on th 
E. Some think she is Sri-Laksmr?1? 


e identity of the lady opposite Skandagupta. 
is Skandagupta's mother 2-14 


or the queen,?"3 while others argue that she 


= eee 
a Allan 1914:xcviii-xcix, 116; Altekar 1957:244-247: Mitchine; 1978:60 
IA = 1 . . 1 ; : 
j (^ Smith 1884:199; Smith 1889-1:110-111; Nath 1946:49. Si : 
| Told OMM GAS 1981:7879; Vanaja 1983:16. NE ed 
2414 Maity 1974:75-76; Sinha 1988. 
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Goddess, Queen or Queen-Mother? 

The arguments put forward by Allan and Altekar to identify her as Sri-Laksmi are 
the lotus in her left hand, the fillet or other indistinct object she is offering with her 
right hand, and her position on the left hand side of the king (contrary to the position 
of the queen on the King-and-Queen coins of earlier Gupta kings). The scene would 
illustrate Skandagupta being chosen as her lord by the goddess Sri-Laksmi, an idea also 
expressed in the Junagarh Rock inscription.?!!5/ / “NAA Y AETS 

; py 


T 
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P. L. Gupta objected that the lotus is AO ONIANA láy 


does not hold a fillet, but a parrot. She is not taller than the king and she tacks ahalo, "a 
common indication of the divinity" (1974-79, 1:343-344). Therefore she "could only be a 
queen." Jagan Nath supports this view. He observes that "The bewitching influence of the 
Queen’s presence more than her arguments is responsible for the amatory expression on the 
king’s face. The king’s attitude is not devotional, not even reverential, as it should have 
been towards a goddess ‘to whose intervention Skandagupta attributed the restoration of the 
family fortune’..." (1946:49). | 

Altekar objected that "the expression on the king’s face is one of curiosity rather than 
that of the rapt attention of a lover in amatory mood. The bow and the arrow in his hands 
may suggest that he is on the battlefield. It is therefore likely that the idea is to represent 
Jayalakshmī offering on the battlefield to the king something indicative of success and 
sovereignty at which he is looking with curiosity and interest" (chief editor’s note to Nath 
1946:50). S | 

B. P. Sinha felt strongly about the missing halo, as "wherever we are sure of the 
depiction of the mahadevi, she is also nimbate"-(1988:85). And "the fact that the female 


figure is without nimbus makes us suspicious whether a deity-was-being depicted here. On ..——— 


no gold coins the deity is depicted without a halo..." (1988:87). The female figure "is on 
the left of the king and is smaller than the king". She is neither the queen nor Laksmi but 
the queen-mother of Skandagupta (1988:87). In support ofjhis theory he refers to the 
Bhitari Pillar inscription.” To explain the missing halo on the king’s image, he assumes 
that "the coin type represents the particular historical moment when Skandagupta was not 
formally consecrated on the throne", which is "why he is shown without nimbus" 
(1988:88). a 


2115 The Junagarh Rock inscription (Gujarat) from the Gupta years 136-138 (A.D. 455-457) 
opens with a verse lauding Visnu for seizing Sri back from the demon, Bali. It then continues by 
eulogizing Skandagupta, "whose breast is embraced by the goddess of wealth and splendour", who 
conquered his enemies and "whom the goddess of fortune and splendour of her own accord selected 
as her husband, having in succession (and) with judgment skilfully taken into consideration and 
thought over all the causes of virtues and faults, (and) having discarded all (the other) sons of kings 
(as not coming up to her standard)", Fleet 1970:62; cp. Sircar 1965-2:307-316; Bhandarkar 
1981:296-305; Agrawala 1983:56-62. | 

2116 "The Bhitari Pillar inscription clearly states that! (as Krishna), crying that the victory had 
been achieved, Skanda took himself to his mother whose eyes were full of tears from joy.... 
Therefore, he issued this coin-type to portray his meeting with his mother suggesting that she was 
offering him gifts as her blessings. The exact manner of raising her hand is not clear on coins - 
it may be in ‘asirvad-mudra’" (Sinha 1988:88). For the text of the inscription, see Fleet 1970:52- 
56; Sircar 1965-2:321-324; Bhandarkar 1981:312-319; Agrawala 1983:70-73. 
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I feel hesitant to regard the couple as representing mother and son. If the EE 
wanted to depict Skandagupta bringing his mother tidings of his reed vic Pune : 
he have chosen to portray the queen-mother, a TE ae of high royal s , as 
in such an elegant, alluring tribhariga s ? 

3 TOME i what has s assumed, the absence of the halo does not prove her 
human status. On most coins both the king and the deity on the reverse are ambar 
but several coin designs presently discussed portray them without a halo.” 
Probably the die engraver simply decided to leave the halo out to create enough room 
to depict the couple, the garudadhvaja and the legend properly on the die. The lotus is 
indeed an attribute carried by mortal females in Indian art, but on Gupta coins it is a 
hallmark of $ri-Laksmi' s image. 


The object in her right hand is still a mystery. It takes various shapes from die to die. 
Sometimes it looks like an index finger (fig. c158), but usually it is too long and bent back 
from the closed fist in a way which would be physically impossible, even for a divine index 
finger. On several coins (including IM 127,7a) four fingers and the thumb are seen 
clenched around the object. On many coins the object broadens halfway up and above this 
ring-shaped bulge it narrows down to the tip.^"* It does not look like a fillet or a 
parrot. In one die variant the object seems to have been completely discarded (BhKBh 211, 
fig. c156). Whatever the object may be -a jewel or a flowerbud seem most likely- nothing 
in Skandagupta's attitude indicates that he expects to receive it from the lady at his side. 
He holds onto his bow and arrow in a relaxed pose. 


I also wonder whether the meeting between Skandagupta and his mother would have 
been significant enough to form a suitable subject for a gold coin series. In view of the 
explicit reference in the Junagarh Rock inscription to Visnu seizing back the Goddess 
Sn from the demon, Bali, and the verses immediately following on her freely choosing 
the all-powerful Skandagupta from among the sons of kings for her husband, this coin 


design appears to carry a pic PNE RN 
Ier ry a picture of what the composer of the inscription has put into 


*! Most coin designs presently discussed show the kin Sr 
à 3 g and Sri-Laksmi ni i 

a d at mint B, however, either of them occurs without a TS ae db 
He Tone m ae m of Candragupta’s Archer subvar. II.6.2 (fig. c87) e in 
EEA Ae > X from mint B. Haloless Sri-Laksmi occurs in certain die variant: 
NETTO Um r subvar. II.5.1 (fig. c79), 11.7.27 4 (figs. c90-93), Kumā n 

- 11.5 (fig. c125), all from mint B, and in many desi ; Kumaragupta I's 
var. II.6 (figs. c128-129, 131) from mint D. Leavin he pars Of Kumaragupta's Archer 


recurring feature of the idiom of mint B. G tte lile appears to be an irregularly 
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2.9.2 Meaning of the Garuda-Banner 


In Skandagupta’s King-and-Laksmi coin design the garudadhvaja stands for the imperial 
power and splendour of the Gupta Dynasty, which was restored by the mighty 
Skandagupta through his defeat of the enemies of the realm.2!2° Surely he must have 
fought his battles under the protection of his family’s banner, but its presence need not 
necessarily indicate that Skandagupta and his divine consort, Sri-Laksmi, are shown 
here on the battlefield. A Gupta royal warrior, armed with bow and arrow, could be 
portrayed with his Garuda-banner in almost any other location just as well. 


2.10 Conclusions 


Scholars have been puzzled by the fact that the garudadhvaja is absent from quite a few 
of the Gupta gold coins. According to Gupta and Srivastava the types without the 
Garuda emblem were not "state issues" but "personal issues of the Kings to display 
their own activities" (1981:9). But it is not clear how these authors visualize the 
selection of types, or on which occasions state or personal issues were to be brought 
into circulation. What personal activity would be portrayed in the bannerless Chhatra 
Type, where the king is shown in royal pomp and glory beneath the White Umbrella 
of State? And how do we explain the fact that such "personal issues" by far outnumber 
the "state issues" with a Garuda-banner? Under Kumaragupta I especially a wide series 
of bannerless coin types was designed, amongst which is the Horseman Type, 
undoubtedly the most widely used obverse design at that time.^?! 


2.10.1 Garudadhvaja: A Warrior’s Attribute 


Instead of thinking in terms of personal and state issues, the explanation for the varying 
presence and absence of the imperial banner may lie in the meaning of the entire design 
and the role of the garudadhvaja in it. 

The Archer and Swordsman Types emphasize the king's qualities as the invincible 
royal warrior armed with the ksatriya’s most distinctive weapons and accompanied by 
the warrior's banner. In another martial image Samudragupta, wielding a battle-axe, is 


Some scholars have protested against the double presence of Sri-Laksmi (Nath 1946:49; Singh 
1969:158; Sinha 1988:87 amongst others). I do not see why the time-honoured custom of portraying 
the Goddess of Royal Fortune individually on the reverse of a Gupta gold coin should have been 
felt to interfere with another portrait of her showing her as selecting Skandagupta as her royal 
favourite on the obverse. 

212 The Bhitart Pillar inscription refers to the fallen fortunes of the family and the re- 
establishment of these ruined fortunes of his lineage by the valiant Skandagupta; cp. Fleet 1970:55; 
Agrawala 1983:70-73. 

2.121 The BH contained 305 Horseman coins and 183 Archer coins of Kumaragupta I. 
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Laksmi stands for the imperial power of the Gupta Dynasty, which wa eee 
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3 C a of is ideal warrior was developed by Samudragupta s mint ns 
probably counselled by the king's political advisers, or even more likely, by ie EE 
himself. The earlier Sceptre design was still firmly rooted in Kusana porn ur 
traditions and the king's image still largely adheres to Kusana royal portraiture desi Bed 
for their coins. However, at the same time it is linked to the later warrior portraits not 
only by the general lay-out of obverse and reverse designs, but in particular by the use 
of the imperial garudadhvaja. 
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2.10.2 Coin Types without a Garudadhvaja 


The remaining coin types express facets of Gupta kingship both different from and 
complementary to the warrior aspect. The Chattra and A$vamedha coins emphasize the 
king's majesty, royal splendour and immense wealth spent for the benefit of his subjects 
and -through the sacrifices and donations to religious institutions- for the welfare of the 
gods.^? Through financing and executing such grand, vedic, royal sacrifices as the 
aSvamedha, Samudragupta legitimized his newly acquired imperial power and status. 
Possibly influenced by Sasanian portraits of hunting kings,?! the Gupta king's 
undoubted valour and his fondness of the Indian nobleman's recreation of hunting wild 


: 

212 In the Allahabad Pillar inscri 
Yama. The epics and iconogra 
parasu, but of a danda or g 


raits of the king, 5 
applied on silver 


Ghirshman 1962: figs. 165, 168, 195-196 


i : » 205, 220, 2 rie : 
Lukonin 1986: Pls. 2425. Cp. Williams 19854 ^7. 36, 247-254; Lukonin 1967: figs. 153-154; 
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beasts are illustrated by the coins of Tiger-slayer, Lion-slayer, Elephant-rider/Lion- 
slayer, Rhinoceros-slayer and Horseman/Lion-slayer Types.” 

Sasanian equestrian portraits may have suggested a portrait of the king on horseback 
as a fit subject for a coin type.^"5 The image suited the king’s official image 
perfectly, as it illustrates a favourite ksatriya’s sport. Elephants were also important to 
the king in several ways. Traditionally they were used in warfare, and in times of peace 
the king rode on them during his hunting expeditions. Possession of elephants was in 
fact essential for the welfare of his realm, as these animals attracted the monsoon rains. 

The king’s erudition and patronage of the arts were brought to the fore in the Lyrist 
Type. His role as ideal lord, husband and protector was emphasized in the portraits of 
Candragupta II seated with his queen (fig. c52), Candragupta I or Kumaragupta 
standing next to his consort, and probably also Candragupta seated on a couch. Last, 
but not least, the king's devotion to the gods and their reciprocal divine support for his 
rule are expressed in Candragupta II’s Cakravikrama Type and Kumaragupta I's 
Peacock Type. d ES 
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2.10.3~ Meaning of the Garuda Emblem OS 


There is no doubt that the special relationship between Vasudeva/Visnu and Garuda was 
important for the Selection and continued application of this bird as Gupta emblem. 
The special affinity between the Gupta king and Visnu finds its origin in much older 
concepts of Visnu as the divine protector, and of the king as his earthly counterpart 
fulfilling a similar role among men. A Mahābhārata verse states that "The king is 
really...endowed with Visnu's greatness on earth" (Gonda 1954:164). Likewise "all 
cakravartins for paramount sovereigns bear a portion of Visnu's personality which is 
sometimes more precisely stated to consist of tejas ‘fiery energy'."^'* By carrying 
Garuda on his banner, the Gupta emperor-warriors even implicitly put themselves on 


2.125 This interpretation does not exclude the possibility -suggested by several scholars- of a 
second layer of meaning to the device, namely that the animal represents a region of North India 
brought under the control of the Gupta king. 

For examples of coins of Tiger-slayer Type: BM, Pl. 2.14-15; Pl. 14.14-17; Pl. 15.1-4; Lion- 
slayer Type: BM, Pl. 8.11-17x, Pl. 9.1-13, Pl. 14.1-13; Elephant-rider/Lion-slayer Type: BH, 
Pl. 30.1-4; Rhinoceros-slayer Type: BH, Pl. 30.5-8. King PrakaSaditya is shown on horseback 
fighting a lion (e.g. BM, PI. 22.1-5). 

2326 Eg, BM, Pl. 9.14-17; PI. 10.1-13; Pl. 13. 

2.127 Lyrist Type: e.g. BM, Pl. 5.1-8; King-and-Queen Type: e.g. BM, Pl. 3; BH, Pl. 31.14; 
Candragupta II’s Couch Type: e.g. BM, Pl. 6.8-9; Candragupta II's Cakravikrama Type: e.g. BH, 
Pl. 18.14; Kumaragupta I's Peacock Type: e.g. BM, PI. 15.5-14. 

223 Gonda 1954:165. Gonda (1966:1-36) and Scharfe (1989:92-101), amongst others, discuss 
the various ideas expressed in ancient Indian literary sources on divine kingship. 
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| a par with Visnu and his avatara, Krsna: they are all three garudadhvajin, Garuda- 


H ed’.212 
M e the use of the garudanka expressed much more than the bhdgavata 


devotion of the Gupta monarch and that king’s special i DS A Visnu. Ne 
a dynastic emblem Garuda was a multivocal symbol for each of t le many q um 
which he and other birds of his mythic race had displayed of old in rum 5 2: 
mythic lore, qualities which were considered to be inherent 1n the emblem and its 
Gupta king. - 

nra CN suparnas and ndgas permeates the mythic tales connected 
with Garuda Vainateya and other garudas. By employing the Garuda emblem, the 
Gupta king could symbolically emphasize his power over the neighbouring Naga 
Dynasties. 

When displayed in battle the Garuda badge stood for strength, valour, swiftness, 
invincibility, the force and speed to go as desired to wherever one wished to go, one 
who can devour and utterly destroy enemies, if need be. Legends on Gupta coins and 
contemporaneous inscriptions emphasize the king’s prowess on the battlefield, his 
subjugation of the world and his heroic kingship. The choice of the powerful and valiant 
Garuda, king of birds, as dynastic emblem fully fits in with this royal hero’s image. 

Away from the battlefield Garuda suparnardja, Indra among birds, stood for royal 
splendour and nobility, light as opposed to darkness, good as opposed to evil, the sky 
as opposed to earth. "Famous kings are described as exceeding all beings in strength, 
outshining all in lustre (tejas), transcending all in majesty" (Gonda 1966:5), so the 
suparna was a perfect representative. 

Garuda’s immortality was a quality of which no Gupta emperor could possibly 
boast. However, it could express the Gupta striving for eternal rule. Of his own free 
will Garuda had put all these qualities at the disposal of Visnu, certainly an honourable 
position without any loss of his own dignity or strength. 


The garudas or suparnas were well-known in the mythic lore of Buddhists and Jains 


as well, which meant that the emblem also kept its multi- i ; 
the Hindu community. p ulti-valent symbolic impact outside 


A€—9— PR 
212 This reminds us of the allegorical use Sfi ma 


$ Candragupta II, as suggested by Asher 1983:55.56, > Vist™ as Varaha-avarara to eulogize 
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Garuda Images and Mint Idioms , 


3.1 Introduction 
bp 

Variety and Change Nep S AD 

In his introduction to Gupta coinage Altekar points out the artistry, variety and 
originality of the gold coins struck for the Gupta kings (1957:12). They carry a 
surprisingly wide range of devices?! which in their turn changed shape time and again 
in the course of Gupta minting history. The king's representation on Samudragupta's 
Sceptre coins (figs. cl-39), for instance, is completely different from that of 
Skandagupta in his King-and-Laksmi Type (figs. c156-158) regarding build, hairdo, 
posture and weaponry. In the course of hundred and fifty years S$ri-Laksmi has.changed 
her coiffure, posture, clothing, attributes and seat. Likewise the Garuda-banner on 
Skandagupta's coins has gone through several iconographic and stylistic changes 
compared to the dhvaja of Samudragupta. 


Classification 

Numismatists have been faced with the difficult task of trying to understand the 
origin, nature and extent of this diversity, and so far they have only partly succeeded. 
They have developed several classification systems in which they have ordered the coins 
into separate levels by dividing them according to ‘type’ (first level), ‘class’ (second 
level) and ‘variety’ (third level).*” Gupta gold coins exist in no less than twenty-one 


3.1 By device I mean an image or a symbol which -mostly taken together with other devices 
and/or a legend- constitutes the design on a coin side. 

32 Allan 1914; Altekar 1954, 1957; Gupta and Srivastava 1981; Chhabra 1986. See also the 
introduction to Chapter 6. A ‘type’ is "the principal design on either obverse or reverse" (Laing 
1969:297). A synonym for design in this context is ‘device’. 

If a type exists in more than one form, for instance with differently executed images or with 
different legends, then the coins are classified into classes. Coins jf one ‘class’ share an important 
feature, e.g. a particular circular legend or a major device (e.g. goddess on throne in Class I of 
Candragupta II's Archer coins). Additional differences between coins of one class, for instance in 
the form of the king's name or in the details of his image, have led to the distinction of ‘varieties’ 
within a class. 

In those cases where a coin ‘type’ (first level) exists in a few different designs on the second 
level only, the distinction between ‘class’ and ‘variety’ is not applicable. In such cases Altekar 
always preferred to distinguish varieties only (without classes). Gupta and Srivastava classified such 
coins either into classes without any further varieties on a third level (e.g. Samudragupta’s Lyrist 
Type, 1981:43-44), or into varieties without classes (e.g Samudragupta’s ASvamedha coins; 
1981:44-45). To avoid confusion the term ‘class’ would best be applied to groups of coins within 
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: ien of Samudragupta (circa A.D. 
Soe IUDA eae CE B9. Several were el by more than 
o o that pcd C oe Types. Others, such as the Cakravi- 
one king, for instance the Archer and Horseman PCS e ae mE Alear: 
krama Type of Candragupta IL, are unique in CDU LRL SS = mudragupta to 
classification system the twenty coin types created in the period from amuGragup 
Skandagupta encompass twenty-four classes with 107 varieties 1n all. = 

By means of such classifications both Altekar and Gupta & Srivastava have dealt 
mainly with the extent of the variety in Gupta gold coin design. The nature of the 
differences between the varieties, however, is only partly revealed by their systems. 
And they have spent surprisingly little effort on finding the reasons for this diversity. 

The existing classification systems arrange the coins into classes and varieties 
chiefly through their legends. This seems a relatively easy method for sorting the coins 
into some levels at least. Scholars have pointed out additional differences in 
iconography, style or fabric between the coins, but mostly they have been satisfied with 
relying on one or two discrepancies which they thought most important to ‘complete’ 
their classification. As a result they have come up with systems which usually classify 
the coins into the same classes (level two), but which have little in common on level 
three, that of the coin varieties. 

Not only are these systems largely non-compatible, most coin varieties on level 
three in each of these classifications still contain coins struck from quite different dies. 
These differences may pertain to the iconography or style of the images,>* the symbol 
on the reverse, the starting point of the circular legend and the shape or size of the 
characters in which the legends have been carved. Frequently such discrepancies 
coincide with a dissimilar fabric. 
em SM the existing systems do not differentiate the designs adequately and they 

present a comprehensive picture of the nature of variety in Gupta gold coin 


designs. This 1S why these classifications also fail t 
o bring us closer to under standing 


a 


a type only if any of those ‘classes’ can be further classified into ‘varieties? 


how quite a few elements of the 
postures of body, 
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Old and New Criteria 


What we need are new criteria -to be employed in an integrated fashion with the 
old criteria mostly pertaining to legends- to improve and extend the classification of the 
coins. A study of the art of these coin designs can provide such new criteria, as 
differences in the iconography of the images and in their Stylistic execution co- 
determine the variety in the designs. oce 

The coins reveal a number of different styles: Some carry images in bold outline 
(figs. cl, 14, 44), others have devices in more delicate, curvaceous forms (figs. c28, 
83, 115, 124). Each of the four Gupta kings whose coins are studied here appears on 
his coins in different builds/and postures: either as a tall, thin man standing rather 
rigidly (fig. c33), or as a tall and fleshy man standing in an excessively flexed stance 
(fig. c107). In yet other designs he has a large head, |a short torso, and his body 
contours are defined by round shapes (fig. c109). The new classification strategy 
proposed here requires full attention for just such aspects.?^ 

The iconographic and stylistic criteria for an improved classification of the banner- 
bearing coins involve the king’s build, posture and clothing, his attributes, the exact 
location of the garudadhvaja (‘view of the banner")'5 and the posture, apparel and 
attributes of Sri-Laksmi. Other criteria -partly old, partly new- involve the symbols, 
the starting point of the circular legend, the different forms of the epithet on the reverse 
and the shape or size of the characters in the legends (e.g. particular forms of ma). 

Strictly speaking only the location and not the /actual shape of the Garuda-banner 
has been used here as a classification criterion. Nevertheless, discrepancies in the form 
of the emblem and the banner on coins of different (sub)varieties frequently confirm the 
validity of the classification. Not infrequently the coins of different subvarieties are also 
dissimilar in weight, size, or gold content. 2. 


LL J4 

34 The study of mw Gupta numismatic art is still in its infancy. B. N. Mukherjee has 
compared some stylistic features-of images on-the dináras with those in sculptural art, but only in 
general terms. He mentions their gliding linearism, the subtle sense of movement, the comparable 
depiction of body contours, similar poses and postures, and facile contours defining the volumes 
(1985:20-21). 

35 To bring out any regularities or exceptions in the exact location of the garudadhvaja in the 
obverse design, I shall translate the variety in those arrangements into tables on the *view of the 
banner'. 

36 The distinction of ‘types’ -the first level of classification- already implies the use of an 
iconographic criterion. The existing classifications of the banner-bearing coins illustrate that the 
criteria pertaining to the legends can at most help to classify the coins one level further down, to 
that of ‘Classes’ (and for Candragupta II's Archer coins the legend is of no help at all). Any further 
ordering (into ‘varieties’, ‘subvarieties’ and ‘die variants’) demands criteria pertaining to 
iconography and style, symbols and fabric. Although only an integrated application of the criteria 
mentioned here results in an optimum classification, of the various kinds of criteria those relating 
to the iconography and style of the devices appear to be the most practical and therefore the most 


important. 
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Origin and Evolution of the Variety ; 
Discussions on the origin and evoluti 
focused on the "process of Indianization", 


on of Gupta coin design have mostly been 
during which "foreign" elements inherited 


from Kusana minting traditions were gradually replaced by "Indian" features. Little 


effort has been made to trace the evolution of iconographic, stylistic or fabrical features 
from one gold coin series to another from reign to reign. And as far as eee 
coin types of one king are concerned, numismatists are still largely groping in the dark 
about their connections, chronology and mint origin. There are no contemporaneous 
descriptions of the work in a Gupta mint. No punches or dies have been recovered and 
even the number of mints is unknown, let alone their location. The techniques of die 
production and coining can only be reconstructed by scrutinizing the dindras 


themselves. 


Mint Idioms 

The artisans responsible for devising and executing the carving of the dies have 
remained anonymous. Relatively little has been written on their most likely sources of 
iconographic or stylistic guidance or inspiration. The master diecutter in charge of die 
carving and repair must have created dies for quite a few emissions of different coin 
types, and his personal style of carving cannot but have co-determined the form of the 
designs.*” His work may also have served as an example to be copied more or less 
faithfully by his assistants. However, when fashioning new dies after worn dies, or after 
coins struck earlier at the same mint, it can be expected that a diecutter, either 
consciously or unconsciously, may have transferred certain iconographic or stylistic 
peculiarities from the old die to the new. 
The engraver may often have deliberately sought to introduce small changes, for 
instance to improve existing devices. In those cases where he also drew inspiration from 
designs on coins of another type, or from those on coins struck at a different mint, the 


diesinker. pare three designs which are unmistakably from the hand of one 
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from Samudragupta to Skandagupta provide a continuous chain of no less than 150 
different examples. Underneath this baffling variety, however, it is possible to detect 
shared iconographic and stylistic traits which help to reduce them to a series of ‘basic 
Garuda images’: each a common, abstract denominator for a range of more or less 
similar representations on coins of different (sub)varieties. 

The iconography of a basic Garuda image?? may have been predetermined by 
local prescriptions or descriptions regarding the imagery of deities, their mounts and 
emblems, or by older images serving as examples for the new carving. When given 
actual form on a die, such an image was executed in a style characteristic of the entire 
design. Therefore, at a given moment a mint's idiom may have expressed itself in a 
specific basic garudadhvaja image, characterized by a unique combination of 
iconographic and stylistic traits.2° A basic Garuda image shared by coin varieties -be 
they contemporary or from different reigns- may then be one of the signs of a shared 
mint idiom and consequently of a common mint origin. 


Approach 

Starting with the garudadhvaja devices first and foremost any regular pattern in the 
variety of the designs on Samudragupta’s banner-bearing coins has to be revealed. 
Groups of related designs -those that share a number of mint-idiomatic features- then 
form the basis for a reconstruction of the original number of early Gupta mints. 

Subsequently I shall attribute the banner-bearing coins of Candragupta II, 
Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta to these mints on the basis of their mint-idiomatic 
traits: devices faithful to a certain iconography and carved in a particular style; symbols 
of particular symbol groups; legends carved in characters of varying size and shape; 
and flans with a distinctive weight, size and gold content. 

Ideally the evolution of mint idioms characteristic of the Gupta mints should be 
traced by means of the different designs created for all twenty-one gold coin types. It 
will then be possible to recognize the mutual influence.of mint idioms and see the result 
of their interactions. To develop this line of research D all Gupta coin types will 
therefore have to be examined arid The present stu y offers a firm, first step in 
this direction. | g | 

| Ie t 
Presentation | M E. 

Familiarity with the classifications and descriptions of the banner-bearing coins 
presented in Chapters 6 and 7 is a prerequisite, for studying the origin and evolution of 
the variety in these gold coin designs. This is why these chapters have been included : 
in a separate companion Volume II. To facilitate a parallel study, the garudadhvaja 
devices and their mint-idiomatic contexts will be analyzed and compared here in the 


3.8 To avoid tedious repetition, I shal requently use the shorter forms ‘variety’ for ‘coins of 


variety’ and ‘Garuda’ or ‘Garuda image’ for*basic Garuda image’. 
39 In Section 1.4.1 I have indicated which ts of Garuda’s image would illustrate such 


he 
variation in iconography and style. ae 
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: i oin t 
sequence devised for Volume II: chronologically according to reign and per coin type 


kings.*"° 5, e 
= ie Ee ni subvarieties referred to here are those distinguished and 


i lassification based on the criteria 
i in Volume II on the basis of a new c : 
E ahve" Some palaeographic features of the legends giie ES 
interpreted here in the light of mint idioms, are described more aa m 
Chapter 6. Similarly the exact choice of SEES. m cot p a a Ey 
Appendix 2), can be gathered from this chapter. e fac Ü : 
ce s e in the context of mint idioms, result from new computations 
iven in Chapter 7 of Volume II. ; a Tad 

z For e purposes a survey of the mint-idiomatic features for each mint will 
be included with the text (Tables 4, 6, 12 and 19). The conclusions drawn on the basis 


of these analyses follow in Section 3.6. 


3.2 Garuda Images and Mint Idioms - under Samudragupta 
3.2.1 Sceptre Type 


Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins exist in four varieties (A, B, C and D), each again 
divided into several subvarieties (Tables 23-25 in Volume II). From the elaborate 
descriptions of these designs (Section 6.2) two basic Garuda images emerge, here 
designated types I and II (figs. 2-5). 

These images may be distinguished at a glance by the presence (I) or apparent 
absence (II) of sideways placed feet. Each Garuda stands facing front with his wings 
spread horizontally. In some images of Garuda type II shading connects the upper edge 


of p wings and body. Each of these basic Garuda images exists in two variants (a 
and b). 


Garuda Image I 
oblate spheroid body, occasionally with feathers; 
tall legs with sideways placed feet; 
wings spread horizontally along an S-curve; 
clear facial features; 
with/without crest (figs. 2-3) 


The two variants of basic image I may be distinow; 
the crest. y 5e distinguished by the presence or absence of 


e 
310 Samudragupta (ca. A.D. 350-375): 

Candragupta II (A.D. 375-413): S 

Kumaragupta I (ca. A.D. 415-450): Arche; 


Types (Section 3.8); Skandagupta (ca. A.D 
Types (Section 3.10). D. 455-467): Archer ( 
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Variant Ia 
with crest (fig. 2) 

Garuda Ia appears on Sceptre coins of 
variety B (except subvar. B.1.2) (figs. c1-2, 
c15-16, d1, d3-11) and variety C (figs. c28-32, 
22-25). His body is shaped as an oblate sphe- 
roid in which as a rule thighs have either not, 
or at least not clearly, been delineated. In 
several B-subvarieties small dents or bosses on 
the body represent feathers (figs. c7, c10, c16). 
The boldly drawn legs are mostly placed 
together, with linear, sideways placed feet. 

The wings may sweep down in an elegant 
S-curve. In other instances they are short and 
spread away from the body, or they are of Fig. 2 Garuda image Ia 
medium length and stretched straight down. 

Eyes and a beak are often visible in Garuda's head, but through wear these features 
have mostly been reduced to mere bosses. In their present condition the coins of variety C 
(figs. c28-32) hardly ever reveal Garuda’s eyes or his bill. The bird’s crest varies in shape. 
It may be a simple boss on top of the skull, but on coins of variety C it has a thin stem and 
a round top that curves forward.* In one particular die of subvar. C.1.1 Garuda wears 
a snake around his neck. 


On coins of variety B the banner has a double 
platform on a plain shaft, i.e. without an orna- €» 
3.13 


mental boss or a rectangular projection. 
On the Sceptre coins of variety C the banner 
has either a double platform on a plain shaft, or 
a single platform on a shaft decorated with an 
ornamental boss. 

On most coins of variety B the shaft is 
completely visible, occasionally even including 
a part of the vase-like support. In some dies of 
subvar. B.3 (fig. c8) and B.6 only the upper 
part has been included, and a similar arrange- 
ment is found on the coins of variety C 
(figs. c28-32). On coins of subvar. B.4 
(fig. c13) the shaft is even completely absent. 
Only in about one-third of the designs a fillet 
adorns the dhvaja.*"* The way of tying it to 
the shaft varies. 


Fig. 3 Garuda image Ib 


3.12 This crest resembles the cdd of the suparna from Saüci (Section 4.2.1) and the crest of 
the birds on the Mathura door panel, and on the Sonkh torana (Pl. 1) described in Section 4.2.3. 


3.13 Except on Sceptre coins of subvar. B.3.2 (figs. c11, d8). 
3.14 On particular coins of Sceptre subvar. B.1.1, B.2 (fig. c6), B.3.1, B.5 (fig. c15), B.6 
(fig. c16) and subvar. C.1.2 (fig. c30). 
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Variant Ib 
ithout crest (fig. 3 
Gar > i found on the Sceptre coins of subvar. B.1.2 (figs. c3-4, d2) and D.3 
(figs. c39, d31). His oblate spherical body rests on tall legs with bold, sideways placed 
feet, occasionally with clearly drawn claws. He spreads his short wings up high. His head 


reveals clear facial features, but no crest. 

The lower ledge of the double platform on the banner is narrower than the upper. The 
plain shaft appears in full view, including a segment of the vase. The pennon was allotted 
plenty of room to float to the left in bold curves. In Sceptre subvar. B.1.2 it is tied to the 
shaft with a loop and knot. On coins of subvar. D.3 the loop is present, but the knot is 


absent. 


Garuda Image II 
oblate spheroid or round body, occasionally with bulky thighs; 
short legs without sideways placed feet; sometimes claws; 
wings spread horizontally along body or straight down; 
sometimes clear facial features; no crest (figs. 4-5) 


Garuda's body has the outline of an oblate 
spheroid on short, thin legs that are frequently 
set slightly apart. Usually no feet or claws have 
been indicated, but now and again the bird has 
realistic claws that point forwards across the 
platform.*-5 He never has a crest. 

Basic image II exists in two variants, IIa 
and IIb, each characterized by a few special 
traits. 


Variant Ila 
body with thighs; 
wings curve along body (fig. 4) 
: Ton image Ila is typical for designs of 
ceptre variety A (figs. c17-27, d12-21). The Fig. 4 Garuda i 
bird’s body has bulbous thighs, a feature not à Svr 


completely absent in basic image I but i quent there I eathers are rare in 
: à 5 much more infre i 
image II, and found only in designs of subvar. A.2.1 (f 1gs c20 d 14 aad A 3 l f ES ^ 
d18-19). i ) ae ae E 


Garuda's wi F 
se QUEM pr ud his body towards the platform. Frequently addi- 
. E wW 
e e bur ne M E ings and the body. Eyes and a beak are usually 


The platform of the banner h 
as two | : 
the space between them has a structured mim On coi 


i 3.15 T 
| On Sceptre coins of subvar 
. A.1. 
$ var. A.2.] (figs. c20, d14) and subvar, D : (figs. c17, d12) and in some die variants of sub 
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high up can be seen, and at times even this was left out (fig. c20). A fillet waves from the 
banner in certain die variants of Sceptre subvar. A.1 (figs. d12-13). 


Variant IIb 
oblate or round body; 2) 
wings spread straight down 
or along an S-curve; 
occasionally a halo (fig. S) E 


Garuda image IIb is found on coins of 
subvar. D.1 (figs. c33-35, d26-27) and D.2 
(figs. c36-38, d28-30). His roundish body does 
not have pronounced thighs. The wings either 
point straight down, or they describe an S- 
curve. 

The facial features can often hardly be 
made out, except on coins of subvar. D.l 
(figs. c34, d27). Garuda's cüdà is absent. On 
some coins of subvar. D.2.2 and D.2.3 his head Fig. 5 Garuda image IIb 
is encircled by a halo (figs. c37, d29-30). 

On coins of subvar. D.1 the banner has a double platform -straight or slightly 
concave- on a plain shaft in full view except for the vase (figs. c33-35). On coins of 
subvar. D.1.1 a fillet decorates the shaft (figs. c33-34), but on those of subvar. D.1.2 the 
shaft remains unadorned (fig. c35). On the Sceptre coins of subvar. D.2 the banner has a 
single platform separated from a rectangular projection by a decorative boss. A fair part 
of the upper half of the shaft is in view, occasionally decorated with a fillet (figs. c36-38). 


3.2.2 Sceptre Type - View of the Banner 


The extent to which the banner is visible varies considerably, but it is possible to 
discern an underlying pattern both for the degree of visibility of the dhvaja, as well as 
for the application of the various arrangements per coin variety. In Table 1 six 
arrangements have been distinguished by means of the codes P, U, LU, BLU, C and 
BC. In the first four of these the king passes his right arm along the banner. 


€ Ina P-arrangement only the platform, sometimes with an ornamental boss, can be 
seen. ET 

€ Ina U-arrangement the upper half of the shaft and the platform are visible. 

€ Ina LU or BLU-arrangement the lower and upper parts of the shaft have been 
indicated, but a small fragment of the shaft has been blocked from view by the 
king's right arm. In the BLU-arrangement the vase-shaped support can be detected 
on the flan. ees 

€ In the C and BC-arrangements the banner stands away from the king's right arm, 
in the latter case with the vase in view. 
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Samudragupta - Sceptre Type 1 
View of the Banner 


P — platform with emblem only (occasionally with an 
ornamental boss) 

upper part (of varying length) 

lower and upper part (divided by the king's arm) 

= base, lower and upper part 

complete shaft and platform, free-standing 

base with complete shaft and platform, free-standing 


is 
=) 
tou wg 
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The diecutters who made the designs of Sceptre variety A preferred the P-composition 
of the devices, and at most they added a short fragment of the shaft (figs. c17-27). The 
engravers of the Sceptre coins of variety C always showed the banner in a U- 
arrangement with a fair part of the shaft visible above Samudragupta's arm (figs. c28- 
32). On coins of Sceptre varieties B (figs. c1-16) and D (figs. c33-39) a large part of 
the banner is usually visible, either in a U-arrangement, or completely discrete from the 
king. Only in a few of those designs a base can be detected on the flan. 


3.2.3 Sceptre Type - Garuda Images and Forms of Ma 


The designs of Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins reveal the use of different forms of ma 
in the legends (Section 6.2.3.3, Table 29). An integrated comparison of Garuda images 
and forms of ma in samudra results in eight different combinations (Table 3): 


Garuda Ia and M1 = subvarieties B.1 to B.5, variety C 
and M3 =» subvariety B.5 (occasionally) 
and M4 = subvarieties B.1.1 and B.6 (occasionally) 


Garuda Ib and M3 =» subvarieties B.1.2 and D.3 
and M4 =» subvariety B.1.2 


Garuda IIa and M2 =» variety A 
Garuda IIb and M2 = subvariety D.2.3 
and M5 =» subvarieties D.1 and D.2 


The joint occurrence of a particular basic Garuda image together with a certain form 
of ma in one and the same die design may well be signs of a particular mint idiom, a 
matter to which I shall return in Section 3.2.6. 


3.2.4 Archer Type 


Samudragupta’s Archer coins exist in two varieties, A and B, each divided into several 
subvarieties (Section 6.3). These coins carry Garuda images that correspond to basic 
image I, both in its crested (Ia, fig. 2) and in its crestless variant (Ib, fig. 3). 


The Emblem : A 
: Coins of Archer subvariety A.1.1 carry a crested Garuda Ia, with feathers on his body 


i indicated by their wavy profile (figs. c40, d32-33). Both the emblem and the 
MIU. SUB to the garudadhvaja in Sceptre subvar. B.1.1 (figs. c1-2, d1). 
A crestless Garuda image Ib crowns the banner on coins of Archer subvar. A.1.2 
(figs. c41-45, d34-36). In some die variants the fillet has been tied to the shaft with bow 
and knot, a feature of image type Ib rendered on the Sceptre coins. Garuda on Archer coins 
of DKE: A.2 conforms to image type Ia, as is also evident from the feathers on his body 


and the tiny crest (figs. c46, d37). 
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B a crestless Garuda of image type Ib appears 
the Sceptre coins of subvar. B.1.2 (figs. c3- 
of the fillet on the Archer B-coins also 


On the Archer coins of variety | 
(figs. c47-49, d38-39). It resembles the bird on 
4, d2) and D.3 (figs. c39, d31). The bow and knot 


atch with basic banner image Id. i . 
n The double platform of the banner rests on à plain shaft, which is quite usual for 


Garuda image I on the Sceptre coins. The fillet is much more common on the Archer coins 
than on those of Sceptre Type. It is present in all Archer varieties except subvar. A.2. The 


exact shape of the fillet is directly related to the Garuda image on the platform. - 

In designs with Garuda Ia, the fillet -if present- 1s tied to the post with a T-end knot 
Where Garuda Ib appears, the freely floating fillet is tied to the post either with a delicate 
bow and knot (fig. c42-43, 47-49), or with a T-end knot (fig. c45). The banner rests in a 
vase which is mostly off the flan on coins of subvar. A.1, but is quite clear on those of 


variety B. 


Samudragupta - Archer Type 2 
View of the Banner* 


Basic Garuda images: Ia, Ib 


[CENE ES 
Ia,b 

Ia 

_ || [» 


*For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1 


> . 


3.2.5 Archer Type - View of the Banner 


Samudragupta's Sceptre coins illustra: 
à-vis the king, but only three of the. 
The U-arrangement, in which only t 
shown, is missing. 


variety B the squarish base is quite clear 


illustrate the platform in a P-arrangement quein Archer coins of subvar. A.2 
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3.2.6 Archer Type - Garuda Images and Forms of Ma 


AS with the Sceptre coins several combinations of Garuda images and forms of ma can 
be noticed in the Archer obverse designs: " 


Garuda Ia and M1 = subvarieties A.1.1 and A.2 


Garuda Ib and Ml = subvariety A.1.2 
and M3 = (sub)varieties A.1.2 and B 
and M4 = subvariety A.1.2 


Table 3 presents an integrated picture of Garuda types and forms of ma on Samudra- 
gupta's Sceptre and Archer coins. It sorts the Sceptre and Archer varieties into four 
different groups of designs with an iconographic link (a:particular basic Garuda image) 
and a palaeographic link (the form of ma) in one and the same die. As these features 
are among the traits that may well define a mint's idiom, the designs of each level will 
be compared for any additional affinities. 


3.2.7 The Sceptre Coins of Variety B, Subvariety D.3 and the Archer Coins 


First Level 

Sceptre coins of variety B (excluding subvar. B.1.2) and the coins of Archer sub- 
var. A.1.1 and A.2, mentioned on the topmost level in Table 3, share basic Garuda 
image Ia and mostly an M1 form of ma in the king’s name. In some dies the M1 has 
been replaced by M3 or M4 (Tables 29 and 36). ? n 

The details in Samudragupta's image, his banner, the image of Sri-Laksmi and the 
choice of symbols are relevant for an appreciation of the iconographic and stylistic 
peculiarities of the mint idiom illustrated by these designs: 


€ Samudragupta frequently wears a tailed coat with rows of beads down the front, 
and a dagger on his belt. His posture is rather rigid and upright. 

The banner at his side appears most frequently ina C/BC-arrangement (Tables 1-2). 
The fillet on the post has been tied with a T-knot. Both designs frequently carry a 

in the left field above Garuda. 

* TAM Met a long or curving fillet in her right hand, and either a normal, or 
a narrow cornucopia in her left. She sits on a throne with two or four legs on-one- 
line. The extent to which its backrest is visible varies, but in some dies two 

i een drawn. i 

* e from Groups 1, 7 and 9. Only those of Group 11, which are 
frequently included in Sceptre coin designs, do not recur on the Archer e ; 

€ In most designs the circular legend runs outwards from I o'clock, but on the coins 
of Sceptre subvar. B.3.2 it starts on VII o'clock instead (fig. c11). ; 

€ The king’s name appears as samudra (mostly with M1, otherwise with M3 or M4) 


in the obverse field. 
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3 
3 
Samudragupta - Sceptre and Archer Types 
Garuda Images and Forms of Ma in Samudra 
pim IUe 99 T ow | 
type | 


DEW 
| = a | ^ 
| 


* Samudragupta's epithet in the right field, parakrama- (with M1, sometimes M2) or 
apratiratha- respectively, appears complete with visarga. 

* Finally the fabric of the Sceptre coins of variety B (exc. subvar. B.1.2) and the 
Archer coins of subvarieties A.1.1 and A.2 is similar. 

Sceptre coins of variety B weigh 7.57 grams (116.8 grains) on average, against 
7.58-7.61 grams (116.9-117.4 grains for the Archer coins of subvar. A.2 and A. 1.1 
respectively. Their flan sizes are fairly comparable, with an average diameter of 
2.10 cm for the Sceptre coins of variety B, against 2.02-2.11 cm for the Archer 
coins of subvar. A.1.1 and A.2. The fineness of these Sceptre and Archer coins is 
also quite similar: the first (excluding subvar. B.1.2) contain circa *70/78-85/90 % 
gold, the latter circa *75/82-82/90 % gold (Tables 75-82) 5-16 


Evidently the Sceptre coins of variety B (excluding subvar. B.1 .2) and the Archer coins 


of subvarieties A.1.1 and A.2 illustrate the mint idiom of à : 
on 
referred to as ‘mint A? (Table 4). € particular mint, here 


Second Level 


The Sceptre coins of subvarieties B.1.2 and D.3, several emissions of the Archer 


coins of subvar. A.1.2 and all of Archer variety B i 
: -ment : 
Table 3- share a basic Garuda image Ib and ii M3 DEM pP ue Mcr 


In some dies the M3 has been replaced by M4 or M1 € king's name. 
For a further analysis of their mint-idiomati "m 
E Po atic tr; o S 
subvarieties must be distinguished: Sceptre B.1 ieee ae of Closely interrelated 
Sceptre D.3/Archer B.1 on the other. “*-£ on the one hand, and 


—_—SS 
3:16 Throughout the present work an risk i d es th fi 
: aste; i W 
: E M ; Mi SK indicat at gures are based on relatively fe 
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attributed above to mint A, with shorts id iat fee S E uc 
trousers (on coins of the first i i RES MATE Wee benas 
j pair), or plain knee-breeches and a belt with a dagger 
(on the coins of the second pair). 
ERREUR 
shaft in a delicate Joop (fig:€39). The banner ia ee EC EE E MTS 
g. c ). The banner stands discrete from Samudragupta’ s 
hand and in nearly all designs the base is visible as well (Tables 1-2).>* 

The crescent is common to these designs. It frequently appears in the left field 

above Garuda, or above the king. ; 

Sri-Laksmi holds a long fille? in her right hand and a cornucopia of normal 

size in the left)?" A piece of the uttartya hangs down from her left arm.??! 

The throne seat may be flat or deep. It rests on two legs (in the second pair of 

related coin designs), or on four legs on-one-line (on coins of the first pair). 

Most designs with M3 in the legend carry a symbol from Group 1; other symbols 

come from Groups 4, 7, 8, 9 and 11. 

è The king's name is mostly given as samudra, but the longer form samudragupta 
occurs as well, namely on the Sceptre coins of subvar. D.3 (fig. c39). 

9 The circular legend on the obverse runs outwards from I o'clock only. 

The epithet on the reverse always includes a visarga. 

Regarding the fabric of these coins there are both noteworthy similarities and some 

small differences between the four related coin subvarieties. 

The coins of the first pair (Sceptre subvar. B.1.2/Archer subvar. A.1.2) weigh 
7.55 and 7.56 grams (116.5/116.7 grains) averagely; those of the second pair 
(Sceptre subvar. D.3/Archer subvar. B.1) are slightly heavier, as they weigh *7.81 
and 7.65 grams (120.6/118.1 grains) respectively. 

The Archer coins were struck on a wider flan than the Sceptre coins: the 
áverage diameters of coins of the first pair are 2.08 and 2.17 cm respectively; the 
coins of the second pair measure *2.03 and 2.20 cm respectively. Three of the four 
related subvarieties include coins with a gold percentage well over *90 % *?'and 
the fourth (Sceptre subvar. D.3) comes very close with an estimated gold content 


of *87/91 %. 


€ © 


faerie o. s 
3.17 In a few die variants of Archer subvar. A.1.2 (figs. c44-45) the fillet has been tied with a 


T-knot. 
3.18 The base is not visible on coins of Archer subvar. A.1.2 (figs. c41-45). 
2 with M4 in the king's name the fillet curves out. 


3.19 Op Archer coins of subvar. A.1 
subvar. A.1.2 with M1 or M4 the cornucopia is thin and 


320 Tn die variants (5) to (7) of Archer 
flowerlike (figs. c44-45). 


321 The piece of cl 


subvar. A.1.2 with M4 (fig. c45). 
322 Sceptre B.1.2: *81/87-95/96 %; Archer A.1.2: *77/84-92/94 96; Sceptre D.3: *87/91 76; 


Archer B.1: *92/94 %. See Tables 76 and 81 in Chapter 7. 


oth on the left arm is absent from the designs on coins of Archer 
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ur coin varieties of the second Jevel illustrate designs in the 


Apparently then these fo 
idiom of one particular workshop. 


i A . . . 
M es Archer coins and his Sceptre coins of variety B and AA D 
of the two topmost levels share several important mint-idiomatic features, even 1f these 


do not recur in each and every design: - Wo ye 
e iconographic and stylistic traits, such as the shape of the king's cap and his beaded, 


tailed coat, frequently over beaded trousers, his dagger, a basic Garuda image of 
type I, the crescent on the obverse and symbols mostly from identical groups, 
namely 1, 4, 7 and 8; 
€ palaeographic traits, such as the M1, M3 and M4 forms of ma, and the visarga in 
the epithet; 
+ a comparable fabric. 


These common elements indicate that these particular coins were most probably struck 
at one and the same atelier, here designated ‘mint A’. But why do they differ in the 
iconography and style of the king’s image, the outlook of the emblem, the arrangement 
of the banner, the image of the goddess and the preferred form of ma? 

One could consider attributing the designs to different periods of activity at mint A 
under Samudragupta, but this seems to be a false trail, as coins illustrating either mint 
idiom recur among those struck for Candragupta II (Table 6). 

Possibly then each group of related coin varieties was struck at a subsidiary 
workshop operating at mint A, to which I shall refer as ‘mint Al’ and ‘mint A2’. These 
ateliers appear to have operated quite independently of each other, contrary to the four 
"Offizinen" or workshops which Robert Góbl reconstructs for the Kusana mint)? 
Possibly each of these subsidiary mints was run by its own master diecutter, who may 


have developed a mint-idiomatic individuality in his work IOO ed 1 I t of the 
t 


3.2.8 The Sceptre Coins of Variety C 


Su a: us 
same workshop. BBESt that these coins did not originate at the 


Firstly, they differ considerably from 
Z G: t 
style of their devices. The Eu -both 3 ER o 


int Al in the iconography and 
delicate and exhibits a remarkable feeling for detail 


s and of the legends- is quite 


*2 The coin series attributed by Gs ; 
s Y Góbl to diff 
their reverses. Except for reverse die variant (ye en are frequently die-linked through 


not interconnect the coin varieties struck at mints A] E mbya: A.1.2, such die-linking does 
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* The king does not stand in a rigid, rather upright pose -as on most coins attributed 


to mint A1-, but has flexed his body and limbs in an elegant tribhanga stance. The 
cap has been discarded and Samudragupta wears his curly hair in a topknot 
decorated with a strand of pearls (fig. c28). Instead of a beaded coat he wears a 
closely clinging coat over plain half-pants and beaded boots (?) or leggings. The 
short, curling pennon on the rdjadanda does not in any way resemble the fillet 
decorating the sceptre on coins attributed to mint A1. 
Although Garuda’s image conforms to basic type Ia (fig. 2), it has been executed 
quite differently from that on the coins from mint Al. His legs are often barely 
visible, his caidd is not a simple boss, but resembles a thin crest with a round top, 
and his facial features are indistinct, in contrast to Garuda’s outspokenly avian face 
on many B-coins. The short, curvaceous fillet on the banner (fig. c30) is quite 
unlike any fillet in the other Sceptre or Archer designs. The dhvaja rises above the 
king's right arm in a U-arrangement (Table 1). 
o The crescent symbol is one of the regular features of designs attributed to mint A, 
but none of the Sceptre coins of variety C carries such a symbol. Likewise Śri- 
Laksmi's four-legged throne is never found on these coins. 


Although some of the additional mint-idiomatic features of the Sceptre-C coins are 
familiar from coins struck at mint Al, other.discrepancies negate a common mint 
origin. 


è The king’s name only appears as samudra and the circular legend on the obverse 
runs from I o’clock; both traits were, however, quite common for most Sceptre and 
Archer varieties, irrespective of their mint origin. 

€ The epithet on the reverse includes a visarga. 

€ On coins of subvar. C.1 parakramah contains M2, a form of ma which only occurs 
as an exception on coins from mint Al (Tables 29 and 36). 

€ Symbol 5/2 in subvar. C.1.1 does not appear in any other Sceptre or Archer design 
of Samudragupta. ; nuo: 

€ Regarding fabric the Sceptre coins of variety C are quite different from those 
attributed to mint Al (Tables 715-82). 

With an average weight of 7.74-7.78 grams (119.5-120.1 grains) they are 
heavier than the Sceptre and Archer coins attributed to mint A1 (*7.41-7.64 grams/ 
114.4-117.9 grains). These Sceptre coins are also smaller (1.89-2.00 cm) than those 
from mint A1 (1.90-2.30 cm) and they contain slightly less gold (*65/75-81/86 70) 
than coins attributed to mint Al (*70/78-85/90 %). 


In view of their mint-idiomatic individuality, the Sceptre coins of variety C may be 
; Á WAS 
attributed to a second mint site, here designated ‘mint B’. 
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3.2.9 The Sceptre Coins of Variety À 


Third Level A (figs. c17-27) mentioned on the third 


Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of variety 
level in Ey 3 carry a basic Garuda image Ila together with the M2 form of ma, 


both of which are absent from the Archer designs (Tables 2 and 36). ao ci 
exceptions the M2 form of ma was used exclusively and consistently m sami ra on the 
Sceptre coins of (sub)varieties A (figs. c17-27) and D.2.3 (fig. c38). seem 

Assuming that both this basic Garuda image and M2 were elements of the ous 
repertoire of the mint that produced the Sceptre coins of variety A, omen traits 
regarding the iconography, style, palaeography and fabric of these coins perhaps also 
illustrate the mint idiom of that production site. These features are: 


€ Samudragupta has been portrayed as a slender, young man, either with a distinctly 
roundish face (figs. c17-18), or long-faced with broad cheek-bones (figs. c20-27). 
His clothing includes an unadorned cap, a short or half-length, tailed coat over 
trousers with beads, that run all the way up to the hips. Over this coat the king 
wears a belt, occasionally with a dagger (figs. c25-27). 
* The P-arrangement of the banner is quite distinctive for the Sceptre designs of 
variety A, alternating with instances of the U and C-arrangements (Table 1). 
These designs do not include a crescent symbol. 
* The engravers chose several ways to show Sri-Laksmi’s throne. Quite distinctive 
is a flat-cushioned seat on two rather high, decorative legs (figs. c17-18, 21); in 
other instances all four legs of the throne are visible, either in perspective 
(figs. c19, 22), or arranged on one line (figs. c23, 25). 
The symbols on either side of the throne are mainly from Groups 3 and 11. 
+ oe UR Um me some mint-idiomatic peculiarities regarding their 
s a b E- 2 ET d d es pel i in the epithet- is one of them. 
: o clock and apparently neith 
arrangements dominated over the other. d cod eto 
* Unlike on the coins from mints A and B the epi 2 
: thet a 
29 and without visarga (figs. c17-21, 23-24 27) a eaea 
* On average the coi j ih 7 ds 
this r especi they ao RPM p grams (116.5-117.7 grains). In 
mint B. Their average flan size varies te RE A, but lighter than those from 
is quite variable, as some coins a 
AD pparently ha 
others contain up to *91/93 % gold (Tables 76 n 


* 


In view of the mint-idiomatic individual; ibi 
uality exhibited b 
i e y Samudr: i 
of variety A they must be attributed to a third atelier here E ae e. 
, S *mint 5 
He. oo eee 
3% The M2 form of ma also ap 
(sub)var. B.3.1 (fig. c7), D.1.2, D.2.1 


Pears occasionally in z 
parákrama- On Scept à 
include M2 (figs. c28-31). E ptre coins of 


d D.22. i 
The designs of Sceptre subvar. C. always 
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Samudragupta 


Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


Mint A 
tall king, mostly standing rather rigidly, 


B (excluding 

subvar. B.1.2) | occasionally in a more outspoken tribhanga 
A.1.1 posture; 

A.2 he wears a cap, a beaded coat, beaded trousers, 

boots, sometimes a dagger; 

Garuda Ia; P/U/C/BC-arrangements; 

frequently a crescent; 

mostly M1 in samudra, sometimes M3 or M4; 

circular legend from I; 

throne with two or four legs, 

often on-one-line; 

mostly M1 in epithet, sometimes M2, M3, or 

M4 with a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 1,2,3,7,8,9,11 

*7.41-7.64 grams (114.4-117.9 grains) 

2.02-2.17 cm 

*70/78-85/90 % 

figs. c1-2, 5-16, 40, 46 


Sceptre 


Archer 
Archer 


tall, long-limbed king with smallish head; 
robust and yet fairly elegant stance; 

he wears a cap, a beaded coat, beaded trousers, 
boots, occasionally a dagger; 

Garuda Ib; C/BC-arrangements; 

frequently a crescent; 

mostly M3 in samudra, sometimes M4 or M1; 
M3 in samudragupta; 

circular legend from I; 

throne with two or four legs, 

often on-one-line; 

M1 or M3 in epithet with a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 1,4,7,8,9,11 

7.55-*7.81 grams (116.5-120.6 grains) 
*2.03-2.20 cm 
*77/84-95/96 % gold 

figs. c3-4, 39, 41-45, 47-49 


Sceptre 
Sceptre 
Archer 
Archer 
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the king has a delicate build; 
he stands in an elegant tribhanga posture; | 
he wears a coat, plain knee-breeches, | 
beaded boots; | 
Garuda Ia; U-arrangement; | 
M1 in samudra; i 
circular legend from I; |! 
throne with two legs; i 
M1 or M2 in epithet with a visarga; 
symbol grps.: 4,5,7 

7.74-7.78 grams (119.5-120.1 grains) 
1.89-2.00 cm 

*65/75-81/86 % gold 

figs. c28-32 


3.2.10 The Sceptre Coins of Subvarieties D.1 and D.2 


Fourth Level 
Sceptre coin subvarieties D.1 and D.2 (figs. c33-38) mentioned on the fourth level 


in Table 3 carry a basic Garuda image IIb in combination with the M2 or M5 form 
of ma in the king's name on the obverse. 


* In some designs Samudragupta has been portrayed as a tall man with broad 


shoulders and a slender waist. In others he is rather i : 
; stocky 
shoulders and a thick waist (figs. ©37-38),325 , with a big head, broad 


He wears a cap, a short or half-len i : 
r gth, tailed coat occa i 
prominent beads, sometimes with a belt, over a sionally decorated with 


front, stepping slightly out to the ri i i 
qe Q £ht, while looking left 
* The position of the banner vis-à-vis the king follows ith h 
ement (Table 1). er the U or the C-arrang- 


The fillet held by Sri-Laksmi does not 
`; curve out fro : 
two long strands. Her throne rests on high, flimsy e (DE e z A "s 
, ich can be 


TH I have nicknamed him “the Jerom-type king’ (Section 6.2.9 4) 
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Samudragupta 4c 


Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


CI Sceptre slender king, either with a boyish, 
round face, or with a long face with 
Sceptre 


broad cheek-bones; rather short torso; 
he wears a cap, a coat with a belt, 

Battle- 

axe 


beaded trousers, boots, sometimes a 
dagger; 

Garuda IIa; P/U/C-arrangements; 

M2 in samudra; 

circular legend from I or VII, frequent- 
ly in a fairly straight line; 

throne with two or four legs, some- 
times on-one-line; 

M2 in epithet with 

or without a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 3,9, 11 

7.55-7.63 grams (116.5-117.7 grains) 
2.08-2.13 cm 

*58/70-91/93 % gold 

figs. c17-27 


broad-shouldered king, either with a 
slender waist, or with a short torso and 
thick waist (‘Jerom type’); 

he wears a cap, a coat, a dhoti, knee- 
breeches or beaded trousers, boots; 
sometimes standing to front and step- 
ping out to the right; 

Garuda IIb; U/C-arrangements; 
samudragupta (M5) or samudra (M2); 
M1, M2, or M5 in epithet with 

or without a visarga; 

circular legend from I or VII; 

throne with two legs; 

symbol grps.: 8,9,11 

7.45-1.82 grams (114.9-120.7 grains) 
2.01-2.05 cm 

*66/76-11/84 % gold 

figs. c33-38 
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| seen. The seat is either visible in perspective fro 
| shown in frontal view (figs. c36-38). 
The symbols come from Groups 8, 9 and 11. 
The circular legend on the obverse starts on I or vit 
«€ The king's name appears either as samudragupta (wit 
rdjadanda, or as samudra (with M2) beneath the left arm. — 
è The epithet parakrama-, spelled with and without visarga, includes an M1, M2, 
or MS form of ma (Tables 28-29). | 
€ On average these Sceptre coins of subvarieties D.1 and D.2 weigh between 7.45- 


7.82 grams (114.9-120.7 grains). With an average diameter of 2.01-2.05 cm they 
are slightly smaller than most coins from mint A, but bigger than those from 
mint B. 

In gold content these Sceptre coins belong to the least fine series, as they contain 
between *66/76-77/84 % gold (Tables 76-79). 


m above (figs. c33-35), or it is 


* 


o'clock. 
h M5) on either side of the 


* 


These Sceptre coins have several unmistakable mint-idiomatic connections with the 
varieties mentioned on the third level in Table 3, which have been attributed to mint C. 
è a basic Garuda image of type II (figs. 4-5); 

U/C-arrangements of the banner; 

a goddess on a throne with two, fairly tall, legs; 

symbols from Groups 9 and 11; 

a circular legend from I or VII o'clock; 

M2 in the king's name; and 

an epithet with or without a visarga. 


99999 


But Be see keep an open eye out for their many differences as well 
* In physique and stance the royal images in either ittle i 

group have little in co : 
* Garuda conforms to different variants of image type ni ier 


* The P-arrangement of the dhvaja, so frequent on coi : ; 
, n ari 
those of subvarieties D.1 and D.2. A coins of variety A, is absent from 


+ e ie execution of Sri-Laksmi's attributes is quite different for each of the 
o Sceptre varieties. The four-legged throne in certain designs of variety A d 
not recur on the coins of subvarieties D.1 and D.2 SE 2d 


* The symbols from Group 3 it : : 
subvarieties D.1 and D2. , Quite frequent in variety A, are not found in 


: > co Vi ieti 
of 5 B 3.26 


à 2 small : 
specific gravity rates for the first d fee ose of variety A. The available 


o not indicate : IT 
gold content as was noted for the Sceptre coins 2e a os fluctuation in 


SISTERE) AH catene satire nai 


PAPI ETH et ee 
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This intricate web of similarities and differences recalls the situation for the Sceptre and 
Archer varieties attributed to mint A. These were probably produced at two UE 
ateliers that worked more or less independently within a common EFIE 
framework. Regarding the Sceptre coins of variety A and subvarieties D.1/D.2.a similar 
situation may have existed: the Sceptre coins of variety A may have been produced at 
subsidiary mint C1 and those of subvarieties D.1 and D.2 at subsidiary mint C2.>7 


In sum, the regular pattern underneath the variety in the designs and fabric of 
Samudragupta’s gold coins suggests that three mint sites took up coin production: 
mints A, B and C (Table 4). The iconography and style of the designs on its coins 
suggest that mint A was the earliest coin production site (see also Section 3.6.1) and 
probably it was the main mint. 

Mint C may have come into business not long afterwards. The iconography and 
style of the designs, the elegant arrangements, the quality of carving as well as the 
fabric of the coins from mint B suggest that it started the issue of Sceptre Type coins 
towards the end of Samudragupta’s reign. 


3.3 Garuda Images and Mint Idioms - under Candragupta II 


Among the seven gold coin types struck for Candragupta II (A.D. 375-413) two 
illustrate a garudadhvaja: the Sceptre Type (figs. c50-52) and the Archer Type 
(figs. c53-117). The rare Sceptre coins exist in two classes (Section 6.4.1): those of 
Class I carry an image of Sri-Laksmi on the reverse (figs. c50-51), whereas those of 
Class II portray the king and his consort seated on a couch (fig. c52). The numerous 
Archer coins likewise exist in two classes (Section 6.5.1). On coins of Class I Sri- 
Laksmi sits on a throne, those of Class II portray her seated on a lotus. 

As Samudragupta’s banner-bearing coins have been traced to three mints (A, B and 
C), the next step is to find out whether Candragupta II’s gold coins with a Garuda- 
banner betray their idioms. Important aspects to consider are the iconography and style 
of the images of Candragupta II, his imperial banner, Sri-Laksmi, the symbols, the 
location and spelling of the epithet, the forms of ma and the fabric of the coins. 

The Garuda images and their mint-idiomatic contexts will be discussed in three 
steps: Section 3.3.1 deals with the closely related designs of Archer variety I.1 
(figs. c53-56) and the Sceptre coins (figs. c50-52), presumably from the early part of 
Candragupta II's reign. Other early Archer coin varieties from Classes I and II will be 
discussed in Section 3.3.2. The mature and late Archer designs are the subject of 


Section 3.3.3. 


2 fa Deb GR ON RAE 

3.27 Many links exist in iconography, style; palaeography and fabric between the Sceptre coins 
of subvar. D.1/D.2 and Samudragupta's Battle-axe coins (Section 6.2.2.4). The M$ form of ma 
is one of these shared mint-idiomatic elements, and so are their symbols from Groups 8 and 9. 
Presumably the Battle-axe coins were struck at the same atelier. 
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3.3.1 Archer Type, Variety J.1 and the Sceptre Type 


j ibi int-idiomatic 

i figs. c50-51) exhibit close mint-i 

ta II's Archer coins of variety I.1( ) i 

Eie with Samudragupta's Battle-axe coins ue n xd em is ae ee 
Couch coins. g 

the same holds true for the rare Sceptre and S sug 

iar all these coins were struck at mint C in the early part of Candragupta II's reign. 


3.3.1.1 Archer Variety I.1 


Under Samudragupta the idiom of mint C2 included a banner with basic Garuda 
image IIb, and that ancestry can still be detected in the dhvaja on Candragupia ITs 


Archer coins of variety I.1. (figs. c50-51) 


Garuda Image III 
oblate body, sometimes with thighs; 
short legs without sideways placed feet; 
occasionally legless, dotlike feet; 
wings spread up high, either horizontally, 
or in a hybrid horizontal/vertical stance; sometimes with feathers; 
minimal facial features; crest; infrequently earstuds (fig. 6) 


Garuda's body is not roundish, as in some 


earlier IIb images, but flattish and broad, occa- 
sionally with the vague contours of thighs. 
0} @ 0) 


Familiar from image IIb are the short legs 


without feet. Notable exceptions in this respect 
are the dotlike, legless feet on banner (3) in 
Archer subvar. 1.1.1 (figs. c55, d46) and on 


coins of subvar. 1.1.2 (figs. c56, d47). His 
wings are spread out fairly high and wide, and 
frequently their feathers are clearly visible. 
In most designs the posture of the wings is mid- 
way between horizontal and vertical. 
The minimal rendering of facial features 
was inherited from basic image IIb. Garuda's 
beak can be recognized only on banners (1) and Fig. 6 i 
cu) Archer iie 1.1.1 (figs. c53, 55). The asa 
ird has a comblike crest, which j i 
that mirrors the modification = & ae E om eue ANTES 


3% In banner (1) on Archer coins of subvar. 1.1.1 nee - 
2 dis t C 3 ). 
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ornamental boss (infrequent here), and sometimes an additional projection on the. shaft 
between the platform and the decorative boss. A fillet was never included. The U- 
arrangement (Table 7) is a trait also shared with earlier representations of basic image IID. 


The Idiom of Mint C2 


Alongside basic Garuda image III there are more mint-idiomatic traits that connect 


the coins of Candragupta II’s Archer variety I.1 to designs created previously at 
mint C2:*?? 


7 


® the king’s plain, short, tailed coat and his doti with a billowing slip; 
? the U-arrangement of the banner (next to a LU-composition); 

Sri-Laksmi’s lotus attribute and her symmetrically draped dress (both found 

previously on Battle-axe coins of Samudragupta attributed to mint C2); 

the two-legged throne and the lotus footstool with the single fillet connecting a row 

of petals (as on several Battle-axe varieties from mint C2); 

symbols from Group 9; 
© two different starting points for the circular legend, namely from I or VII o’clock; 
^? the M1 or M2 form of ma in the epithet; 

o the use of two forms for the epithet; one with, and one without a visarga; 

o fabric: The Archer coins of variety I.1 weigh 7.69-*7.74 grams (118.6-119.4 gr.) 
on average, not unlike Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvarieties D.1 and D.2 
from mint C2 (7.45-7.82 grams/115.8-120.7 grains averagely).??? 

Candragupta II's Archer coins are slightly smaller (circa *1.90-1.99 cm) than 
the earlier Sceptre subvarieties D.1 and D.2 from mint C2 (2.01-2.05 cm). They 
contain between *69/78-73/80 % gold, a degree of fineness quite comparable to that 
of coins struck previously at mint C2 (Tables 4c and 86). 


3.3.1.2 Couch Type 


In order to appreciate the special features of Candragupta t's Sceptre Type, it is 
necessary to briefly refer to his rare coins of the Couch Type.??' On the obverse they 
carry an image of the king seated to left on a high-backed throne. On the reverse of 
varieties A to D Sri-Laksmi sits to front on a two-legged throne; on the coins of 
variety E she sits to the left on a low, backless couch.” 


sis al 


3.29 See also Section 6.5.2.3. 
3.0 The Battle-axe coins weigh slightly less than 
ca. 7.52 grams (116.0 grains). 
331 Altekar 1957:133-138. He distinguishes five varieties CD var. A. DEI Sub 
; : : 90, Pl. 18.12; var. D: , Pl. 18.13; 
P . B: BN 102, Pl. 6.8; var. C: BH 1190, : 
A B pi. 18.11; PWM, Altekar 1949:54-55, Pl. 1.12; SML 5614, Pandey 1985:84, 
PI. 3.3. EN m 
i jety i Couch designs is astonishing: 
8 i : 5 their small number, the variety In the 
diff wu a. and his divine consort, various attributes for the latter, varying contents 
EC TA of the obverse circular legend and diverse locations for the biruda on the reverse 


Candragupta's Archer coins of var. I.1, namely 
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76 
chested, muscular king, as well as that of the goddess 
hese designs in with those of Archer variety L1. ZE 
those coins to mint C2 are valid for the Couch coins 


Both the image of the bare- 
on her two-legged throne, tie t 
The same arguments for linking 


jeties A to D. ; i 
z OF ke Couch coins of variety E Sri-Laksmi sits to left on a lotus cushion resting 


on a low couch. The petals of the cushion are connected by a thin fillet, 3 poa 
stylistic trait of designs from mint C2 already manifest on S NN 5] attle-axe 
coins, which recurs on Candragupta’s Archer coins of variety I.1 as well. pA. 
Other shared features are symbols from Group 9 and a comparable Eur 
Only one Couch coin has been analysed for its specific gravity (15.54) E 
ideally corresponds to an estimated gold content of *71/79 %. This would bring thie 
Couch coins of variety A right into the range calculated for Samudragupta’ s Sceptre 
coins from mint C2 and Candragupta II's Archer coins of variety I.1. 


3.3.1.3 Sceptre Type, Class II 


The images on the Couch coins of Candragupta II and the goddess, each seated on a 
low bench, lead us directly to Candragupta II's Sceptre coins of Class II (fig. c52), 
which on their reverse portray the king and queen seated together on a couch. Although 
their postures are not identical to those in the Couch design, the general modelling of 
bodies and limbs is comparable. The shape of the couch and the presence of the footed 
cup are other artistic ties. On the obverse Candragupta II, with sceptre, stands to left, 
offering oblations on an altar. In the left field rises a Garuda-banner. 


Garuda Image IIb 


oblate body, short legs without sideways placed feet; occasionally claws, 
Wings Spread straight down or outwards in a horizontal curve; 
no facial features, no crest (fig. 5) 


(to the left or right of the goddess). 
3.33 


probably represents a small step. 


oe 
is 2.03 cm. oins is 7.66 grams (118.2 grains) and their average size 


356 [M 104,1; Maity 1958:185. 
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held in a hunched fashion (fig. d43), but their 


osture i i 
crest and unclear facial features. p vis always horizonta Garda hino 


Cand - ; 
andragupta II - Sceptre Type MV 4 


View of the Banner* 
Basic Garuda images: Ia, IIa (modified) and IIb 


L1 CROSS la 
12 Ila (modified) | \ | Mf | e. | 7 


*For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1. 


The double platform of the banner has two insubstantial, separate ledges. The shaft carries 
an ornamental boss with two inconspicuous fillets. Only the upper half of the shaft is visibe 
(in a U-arrangement, Table 5). 


The Idiom of Mint C2 
Alongside basic Garuda type IIb, several other features of Candragupta II's Sceptre 
coins of Class II relate them directly to mint C2: 
€ the king’s short, tailed coat decorated with gems down the front and along the hem; 
€ the motif of the king and his consort seated on a couch, which resembles the 
obverse device of Candragupta IPs Couch coins, attributed to mint C2; 
€ the U-arrangement of the banner; 
the M2 form of ma in the epithet §ri-vikramah; 
€ In weight (*7.80 grams/120.4 grains) Candragupta’s Sceptre coins of Class II are 


e 


slightly heavier than most earlier coins from mint C2, but resemble the heaviest 
among Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvar. D.2.3 from that site (7.82 grams/ 
120.7 gr., Table 75). Their average weight is a few grains higher than that of the 
contemporaneous Archer coins of variety I.1 (7.69-*7.74 grams/ 118.6-119.4 gr.). 

With an average size of *2.15 cm (Table 76) Candragupta's Sceptre coins of 
Class II may be compared to the largest (in absolute size) among Samudragupta's 
Sceptre coins of subvarieties D.1.1 and D.2.3 from mint C2 (Table 76), and the 
largest among the contemporaneous Archer coins of variety I.1 (2.20 cm, 


Table 86). 
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3.3.1.4 Sceptre Type, Class I 
es, I.1 (fig. c50) and I.2 


exist in two varieti l 
he iconography of the 


, tre coins of Class I à 
Candragupta IT s se tyle, but less so in t 


(fig. c51) which differ considerably in S 
devices, including the Garuda-banner. 


Sceptre Variety I.1 - Garuda Image Ia ; 
oblate body without thighs; 
tall legs with sideways placed feet; 
wings spread horizontally in an S-curve; 
clear facial features, crest (fig. 2) 


Garuda has all the essential features of basic image Ia: an oblate spheroid body without 
pronounced thighs on tall legs with sideways placed feet; wings spread horizontally along 
an S-curve; beak, eyes and crest visible, but no ornaments. The presence of a long feather 
in his left wing suggests the beginning of a transition to a vertical wing posture, but in this 
die the pose is still distinctly horizontal (figs. c50, d40). 

The banner proper matches with that of basic Garuda Ia on coins of Samudragupta: 
it has a double platform on a completely visible, plain shaft in a vase (Table 5). A fillet is 
not frequent with image Ia, and absent here as well. 


Under Samudragupta a basic Garuda image Ia combined with an M1 form of ma 
(Tables 3-4) were features of the idioms of mints A1 and B. The engravers at mint B, 
however, never used a BC-arrangement of the banner, whereas at mint A1 such a 
composition was quite commonly used (Table 4). Although these factors seem then to 
point to mint A1 as the production site of Candragupta's Sceptre variety I.1, other 
indices point to the third alternative, mint C. 


The Idiom of Mint C2 

* Samudragupta's coins from mint C2 represent Sri-Laksmi on a throne with two legs 
and that is how she appears in Candragupta II's Sceptre variety I.1 as well. 

* The pearl decoration on the king’s throne depicted on the Couch coins of variety E 
eee to mint C2) returns in Sri-Laksmr's seat on these Sceptre coins. 

nt ij cd coins of variety E paramabhágavatamahá opens the obverse circular 

egend from I o clock, curving along the pearl border. On their reverse the Sceptre 

coins also carry the title paramabhágavata in an exactly similar fashion ; 


* The title contains an M1 form of m i 
3 a, : À i 
designs attributed to mint C2. which was occasionally used in earlier 


* 


t of earlier coins from mint C. 
s Sceptre coins of variety I.1 match 
-9 gr.), but the first were struck on 
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Sceptre Variety L2 - Garuda Image IIa (Modified) 


body with thighs; 

short legs without sideways placed feet, 
occasionally claws, 

wings curving horizontally along body; 
clear facial features; crest (fig. 7) 


Garuda on Candragupta II’s Sceptre coins of 
variety I.2 (figs. c51, d41) shares most of its 
characteristics with basic imagella from 
mint C1 (fig. 4): a body with bulky thighs, 
shortish, thin legs without linear feet or realistic 
claws, wings that curve down closely along the TS 
body, clearly visible eyes, a beak and no orna- 
ments. 
Unlike basic image Ila, Garuda on the 
Sceptre coins of variety I.2 has a crest which 
resembles a cock's comb rising across the skull. Grimm, 
The banner proper conforms to the dhvaja @ 
usually found with Garuda IIa: a double plat- 
form on a shaft which is largely hidden from 
view, except for the ornamental boss (U-arrang- Fig. 7 Garuda image Ila (modified) 
ement). 


The Idiom of Mint C1 


Many mint-idiomatic features of Candragupta II's Sceptre coins of variety I.2 again 


point to mint C, in this case especially to subsidiary mint C1. Obvious similarities 
between for instance BhKBh 17 (fig. c20) of Samudragupta’s Sceptre subvar. A.2.1 
from mint C1 and SML 11729 (fig. c51) of Candragupta II's Sceptre variety 1.2 are: 


$ 


+ 
+ 


++ o ¢ 


the king’s build and posture, his cap, the short-tailed coat with belt over beaded 


trousers, the large earring; 
the tall sceptre adorned with two cee sig ra 
ize. shape and location of the altar at the xing s eet; 
us is of de garudadhvaja (except for Garuda's crest and a tiny fragment of the 
Cee build and attributes; the fillet has a different shape, but an identical 
Secus throne with a flat seat and an upright with finial; 
a symbol from Group 3; € 
icular biruda with an M2 form of ma; 
= RUE ione we witness some slight changes. Samudragupta s Sceptre coins of 
um A weigh on average between 7.55-7.63 grams (116.5-117.7 grains) and 
Meade between 2.08-2.13 cm (Tables 4c and 77). Apparently mint C1 took ee 
oL of slightly heavier Sceptre coins (*7.78 grams/ 120.0 grains) for Candra- 
Pod II that are distinctly smaller as well (*1.94 cm, Tables 83-84). 
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3.3.2 The Early Archer Designs of V 


arieties I.2-6 and II.1-4 


Under Candragupta II (circa A.D. 375-413) the lotus seat gradually Mm the ne 
on the reverse. Therefore it is most likely that the Archer coin varieties of Class I (with 
this period (figs. c53-66). Among 


lier designs from 
a throne reverse) belong to the earlier desig LU digs: 06778) have many 


ins wi Class II) those of varieties 
Dar adayi b : ins of varieties 1.2-6. The posture of Sri- 


iconographic and stylistic links to the throne col i 
Laksmi's legs on varieties II. 1-4 is somewhat awkward, which reveals that the 


engravers were still unaccustomed to showing her with folded legs. 


3.3.2.1 Archer Varieties 1.2-4 and II.3-4 


Through their images of Candragupta the Archer coins of varieties I.2, I.3 and I.4, with 
a throne reverse (figs. c57-62), link up directly with those of varieties II.3 with 
seat (fig. c70). The banners also illustrate the closeness between the designs of ei 
class. Two related emblems may be distinguished, basic Garuda IVa (on the coins of 
varieties I.2-4) and image IVb (on Archer coins of varieties II.3-4). In iconography and 
style their direct lines of ancestry run to Garuda image Ia on Samudragupta's coins 
from mint A1 (fig. 2). 


Garuda Images IVa and IVb 
mostly oblate spheroid body; short legs without feet (IVa), 
or long legs with sideways placed feet (IVb); 
wings spread out along an S-curve or straight down, 
posture horizontal, vertical, or midway; 
clear facial features; crest; 
occasionally earstuds, curls (IVa), or a snake (IVa) (figs. 8-9) 


Garuda's body mostly has the shape of an oblate spheroid, ex i 

e IL.4 (with Garuda IVb), where it reveals bulky s m RED Rr. 5 

d ce a IVb have different legs. Garuda IVa has short legs without visible feet, 

a en Or image Ia (fig. 2) in Samudragupta's time, but quite normal for the 

bird on Candragupta’s Archer coins of Class I. Garuda IVb retains | i 

image Ia: long, with prominent, sideways placed feet, ` eee orca 
Garuda’s wings sweep out in an S-curve, or they are spread down straight, both of 


hich WIRES 
ài M eae ae = d ue Ia. Garuda IVa mostly spreads his wings in 
a midway stance, to vertical >** € of Garuda IVb varies from horizontal through 


337 On banner (2) on coins of subvar. 1.2.2 


aaae andl a Ee TES (fig. d50) Garuda holds his wings midway between 
325 A horizontal posture is 
z $ ip Seen on man 
intermediate stance Ii 
we p EN ; Ed Garuda on banner (3) of subvar. II.4.1 (fi 
TOUS e Y coins of var. II.3 (figs de Bs. GIA, GER CI 
A (figs. c73, d63). gs. C70, d61) and particular designs of 
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A 


a) 


dai 


Garuda IV has distinct facial features and he is always crested, although the cdd takes on 
different shapes: a boss, a cock's comb, or a thin protuberance with a round top.??? 

The double platform on the banner, typically combined with image Ia on the coins of 
Samudragupta, is common in its ‘descendants’ as well. A single platform is not completely 
unknown though.*^ The ornamental boss, which is not one of the regular elements of 
banners with Garuda Ia, occurs in about half of the designs. The banner on coins of Class I 
usually carries a fillet; either a single broad pennant (fig. c59), or, less frequently, a double 
pennon. On the coins of Class II the fillet is generally absent; when included, it may be 
single (fig. d61) or double (figs. d64, 67). 

The placement of the banner in the design and its visibility are similar in both classes 
(Tables 7-8). The dhvaja rises behind Candragupta's right arm and in many cases only the 
upper part can be seen (in a U-arrangement, Tables 5, 8). Occasionally both the upper and 
the lower half are visible (fig. c59), on some coins of varieties 1.3 and II.4 even including 


a fragment of the vase. 
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Figs. 8-9 Garuda images IVa and IVb 


The Idiom of Mint Al ; : : 
The iconographic and stylistic lines leading from basic Garuda images IVa and IVb 


back to image Ia in the idioms of mints A1 and B, raise the question of whether other 
features also point to either of these mints. 


Ee e. 
3:9 The cada resembles a boss [on coins o 
d66)], a comb [on coins of var. I.2 (fig. 450), 
and II.4.5 (figs. c78, d69)], or a thin protubera: 
var. II.4.1 (figs. c73, d64)]. 
3.4 The single platform appears in banner (1) on coins of subvar. 1.2.1 (fig. c58) and in 


particular designs of var II.4 (figs. 73-74, 463, 65). 


f var. I.3 (figs. c60-61, d61), var. II.4 (figs. c71, 
var. II.3 (fig. c70), subvar. 11.4.1 (figs. c73, d63) 
nce with a round top [banner (3) on coins of sub- 
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; ei is bui e beaded cap with rl 
e In Candragupta s upright, iec e T P eee image ie ilies mat 
strand and the beaded coat over Lond ee Bees B (figs. €28-32). It does 
upta’s Sceptre coins Ot v ese y š 
s esa Sa designs among Samudragupta s coins Vibe nene 
(figs. c1-16) and Archer variety A from mint Al (figs. c40- Be a i o ie 
dhoti with billowing slip, however, is a new element not found on Samu ragupta’s 
i at mint. : 
+ oe ay af Samudragupta’s coins from mint Al and on the Sceptre coins from 
mint B, the banner is shown in a U-arrangement (T: ables 1,7 and 8). 
€ The converging composition characteristic of the obverse design on Samudragupta S 
Sceptre coins of subvarieties B.2 and B.4 (figs. c5-6, 13) from mint A1 recurs in 
Candragupta's Archer (sub)varieties 1.2.2 (figs. c58-59) and II.4 (fig. c73). 
€ Sn-Laksmrs throne with four legs, mostly on-one-line, and her fillet and 
cornucopia attributes (on most Archer coins of Class I) also point to mint A1. Her 
ardhaparyankasana posture on coins of variety II.3 (fig. c70) is an innovation. 
€ The M1 form of ma in the epithet with a visarga matches the mint idiom both of 
mints Al and B. 
Under Samudragupta the engravers at mint Al depicted symbols from Groups IL. 
7, 9 and 11 on their coins, their colleagues at mint B illustrated symbols from 
Groups 4, 5 and 7. 
The Archer coins of Class I carry symbols from Groups 2, 3, 7, 9 and 11. 
dud p. e reverse (Class II) illustrate the choice of new symbols from 
roups 3 and 5. 
Regarding fabric, Candragupta’s Archer coins of varieties I.2-4 and II.3-4 are very 
similar: The first weigh on average between 7.79-7.81 grams (120.2-120.6 grains), 
iM Ce ae any for the latter. The coins of Class I measure 
GIA Be, against 1.85-1.90 cm for those of Class II. The estimates 
gold content reveal the use of a similar alloy, namely *72/80-81/87 % for 
the Archer coins of Class I, against *73/80 % for those of Class II (Tables 87, 92). 


* 


Evidently many mint-idiomatic clues point to mint Al as the manufacturing site of 


ee Ws early Archer coins of varieties I.2-4 and II.3-4 Compared to the 
omary at mint Al und ELE : 
changes appear to have taken Send eus some gradual but unmistakable 


e m or r coins has been raised by circa 4 grains (0.26 grams) and 

ws UU e A e Lt py no longer fashionable. With only 
; 2 , meter 

freduenty the coins are even smaller. The minimum pus. d Ne CITATO 

(circa 72/80 96), but none of Candr. , __. god content has not been changed 

specific gravity tests, comes close 
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3.3.2.2 Archer Varieties I.5-6 and II.1-2 


Candragupta Ils Archer coins with a throne reverse of varieties 1.5-6 (figs. c63-66) and 
those with a lotus reverse of varieties II.1-2 (figs. c67-69) have quite a few links in 
iconography, style and fabric. Their garudadhvajas present one of such connections. 


Garuda Image V 
broad, flattish body without thighs; short, footless legs; 
wings spread horizontally or vertically in an S-curve; 
mostly a round face, possibly anthropoid; rarely a beak; 
with or without crest; 
curls; earstuds; frequently a snake (fig. 10) 


Garuda’s broad, flattish and thighless body rests 
on short, footless legs. His wings are always 
spread sideways in a gentle S-curve. In some 
dies thin lines connect the wing tips and body, 
indicating a vertical posture, but a horizontal 
stance was not uncommon in these varieties 
(e.g. on coins of variety 1.6, figs. c65-66). 

Peculiar to these designs is the circle of 
curls around Garuda’s head."^ In some dies 
a crest, either comb-shaped or a thin protuber- 
ance with a round top, rises from amidst these 
curls.^? On other coins the cudd is 
absent. 

The bird has a round face without a dis- 
tinctly avian profile. Only rarely do traces ofa 
tiny beak (fig. c67) remain and in many of these 
designs Garuda may well have been portrayed 
with an anthropoid face.^" Tiny earstuds are 
a never-failing feature and frequently a snake 
curls above the right wing towards the edge of 
the coin. 

The banner stands completely discrete 
from Candragupta's right arm (except in variety 1.5, figs. c63-64, Tables 7-8). Its location 
in the design recalls the composition on coins struck earlier at mint A2 (with Garuda Ib). 
The double platform has two wide ledges of equal width, just like the banner on 
Samudragupta's Archer coins from mint A2. Sometimes the upper ledge has a decorative 


Fig. 10 Garuda image V 


eee 
341 On BM 70 of subvar. II.1.2 (figs. c68, d59) the curls are either absent, or they have worn 


away. 

3.42 On throne- 
(figs. c67-69, 458-60). 

343 On coins of subvar. 1.6.2 (figs. c66, d57). 

344 E.g. on the Archer coins of (sub)var. 1.5 (fig. c64) and 1.6.2 (figs. 66-67, d57-58). 


reverse coins of var. 1.5 (figs. c63-64, d55) and lotus-reverse coins of var. II.1-2 
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form (fig. d54) and at times the space between the two ledges reveals their structural 


i . d57-58). 
SE et Oe has been decorated with an ornamental boss just beneath the 


lower ledge and two additional bosses on the upper half of the hat Toi his he Pair 
two long pennons wave down to the third quarter in à an me > d PEE 
isti e desig 
ation of the shaft proper was not characteristic O ; | 
TN but the careful and detailed rendering of the pennons, as well as the inclusion of 
a vase, were two of its hallmarks. The banner rests 1n à small, rimmed vase. 


The Idiom of Mint A2 ; ; bs 
The iconography, style and arrangement of the banner point to mint A2 as the 
production site of these coins. A close scrutiny of the other mint-idiomatic aspects 


confirms that impression. 


€ Candragupta II appears as a tall man with erect carriage. He wears a crested cap, 
but without a pearl strand (unlike on the coins described in Section 3.3.2.1). in 
some dies the cap is adorned with curllike bosses or pendants.?-^ 

The king wears a smoothly draped garment of varying length, sometimes with 
wide tails, in other instances encircling the thighs.) *" In some dies the upper hem 
of this cloak is not visible and apparently the coat clings to the king's body in what 
has been styled the wet-drapery convention. Perhaps the hem is hidden beneath the 
necklace, or else the engraver intended to portray the king bare-chested. On coins 
of variety I.5 (figs. c63-64) he wears a beaded coat over beaded trousers. 

Peculiar to all these designs is a long flat sash, that is wound in the region of 
the king's waist and then falls down along the left leg. A beaded cord is another 
extraordinary addition to some of these royal images.)^ The left field offered 
ample room to contain a full-size and often free-standing banner with a double, 
floating fillet. 

E The king’s posture, build, clothing and his position vis-à-vis the banner recall 
s the designs on coins of Samudragupta's Sceptre subvariety D.3 (fig. c39) and 
Archer subvariety B.1 (figs. c47-48) attributed to mint A2. (Section 3.2.7). 


+ Sri-Laksmi's four-legged throne is found occasionally on coins of Samudragupta 
created earlier at mint A2. The coins of Candragupta's Archer varieties II. 1-2 
illustrate her new virdsana posture and the lotus seat. The fillet attribute in her 


3-45 The design of var. II.2 (figs. c69, d60) i E 
and the shaft is completely plain. Soe exceptional ini that Garuda does not carry a snake 
* On throne-reverse coins of subvar. 1.6.2 
var. II.2 (figs. c69, d60). 0.2 (figs. c66, 457) and on lotus-reverse coins of 
247 A garment with tails: on coins of suby. 
3 ar. 1.6.1 (fig. 
(fig. c69); a garment that encircles the thighs: on ee (fig. c68) and var. II.2 
var. II.1.1 (fig. c67). ar. 1.6.2 (fig. c66) and sub- 
348 On throne-reverse coins of subyar, [.4 


fig. 
of subvar. 11.1.1 (fig. c67). (fig. c62), 


1.6.2 (fig. c66) and on lotus-reverse coins 
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right hand is no longer drawn i i i 
double-strand loop. in her left a ae Mur p 

9 Some of the symbols come from the same groups as those on Samudragu ta's coins 
from mint A2 (Groups 7, 9 and 11), others belong to new symbol D (2, 3) 

€ The location of the king’s name candra in the obverse design is quite renabl 
It appears between bow and string, carved either in long drawn, sinuous characters 
(figs. c63, 65), or in tightly spaced, squarish letters (figs. c67-69). It is surprising 
that such an inventive solution for placing the name never gained popularity with 
the engravers. Perhaps it was discarded after some time because it requires the 


inclusion of a tall and fairly wide bow, quite unlike the one preferably depicted in 
most later designs. 


Several of the remaining mint-idiomatic elements expressed by coins from mint A2 
seem to have changed. 


o The M3 and M4 forms of ma of Samudragupta's coins from mint A2 are not found 
in the epithet on any of Candragupta II's Archer coins. Instead the M1 form of ma 
appears, just as on Candragupta’s Archer coins of varieties II.3-4. 

€ On Samudragupta's coins from mint A2 the epithet was always given with visarga, 
but on those made for Candragupta II the h was left out now and again. 

€ In weight these early Archer coins of Candragupta II are comparable: on average 
the throne coins of varieties I.5-6 weigh between 7.76-7.78 grams (119.7- 
120.1 grains), against 7.61-*7.80 grams (117.4-120.5 grains) for those of 
varieties II. 1-2 (Tables 87 and 92). 

The coins of Class I (2.02-2.04 cm) seem to have been struck on a slightly 
smaller flan than those of Class II (*2.08-*2.20 cm). The number of available 
estimates of their gold content is deplorably smallj^ but they suggest a gold 
content between *71/79-82/88 7%. i 

These facts on fabric reveal a blend of familiar and new traits; the coins were 
mostly struck a few grains heavier than under Samudragupta. The range of average 
sizes has hardly changed (earlier the coins measured *2.03-2.20 cm). Apparently 
the mint masters had not yet adopted a smaller flan size, which was more and more 
preferred in mints A1 and C2. The alloy was possibly reduced with circa 6-8 % 


gold. 


The Archer Coins of Variety 1.4 BaF : 
A blend of features from the idioms of mints A1 and fe is d evident in the 
i g i jety I.4 (fig. c02). 
f Candragupta’s early Archer coins of variety I.4 | ; 
oi pu the bow with string outwards and his name has been inserted 
he circular legend, just as on coins of Archer variety 1.3 from 


between the string and t f the banner (with Garuda image IVb) 


mint Al (figs. c60-61). The form and location o 


ae ee 


349 Only some Archer coins of var. 1.5 have been analysed (Tables 88, 93). 
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| conform to the idiom of mint A1, and so does the relatively small size of the flan 


dd d and beaded cap, smoothly draped, closely clinging clothes, the dhori 


with a billowing slip, and the beaded cord are familiar from See M le 
varieties I.5 or I.6 and II.1-2 attributed to mint A2. In the latter cm Vs 5 
always present, but it is absent from the Archer coins of dom as g ka 
expected in a design fashioned at mint Al. Apparently then the Arc " coins of this 
variety were created at mint A1, but they illustrate a remarkable, and rather uncommon, 
blend of features from its own idiom and that of the other subsidiary mint. 


To recapitulate the findings on the mint origin of the early banner-bearing coins made 

for Candragupta II (Table 6): E 

* On the basis of their mint-idiomatic traits the Sceptre coins of Candragupta i! can 
be attributed to mints C1 and C2. 

* Mint C2 also produced the early Archer coins with a throne reverse of variety 1.1 
(Table 6c). , 

* Other early Archer coins showing Sri-Laksmi seated on a throne were carved at 
mints A1 and A2. 

* Possibly inspired by earlier designs on Battle-axe coins from mint C, the diecutters 
at mint A also evolved an image of Sri-Laksmi sitting on a lotus seat. 
Varieties II. 1-4 of such Archer coins with a lotus reverse have many mint-idiomatic 
connections to the Archer coins with a throne reverse (of Class I). This suggests 
that they were produced at the same mint, either simultaneously, or only slightly 
later than the throne coins. 


3.3.3 The Mature and Later Archer Designs of Varieties II.5 to II.11 


! d Most of Candragupta II's banner-bearing coins belong to the mature or later Archer 
varieties ILS to II.11 (figs. c79-117). Their later date is clear from a number of mint- 
idomatic traits, such as iconographic and Stylistic chan 
attributes, Sri-Laksmi’s hand and leg postures, the sh 


Section 3.3.3.1; those with Garudas VII and 
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3.3.3.1 Archer Varieties II.5, 6, 7 and 11 


The Archer coins of varieties II.5 (figs. c79-84), II.6 (figs. c85-87), II.7 (figs. c88-93) 


and II.11 (figs. c115-117) have many iconographi istic li i 
adne CEA ea y graphic and stylistic links (Section 6.5.3.2), 


Garuda Image VI 
oblate spheroid body, 
sometimes with pronounced thighs, 
short legs with or without sideways placed feet; 
wings spread horizontally or vertically, in an S- 
curve, straight, or along body; io) Q 
frequently clear facial features; 
thin crest with a round top; 
earstuds infrequent; occasionally a snake 
around the neck (fig. 11) 


Archer Varieties II.5-6 
Garuda’s body has pronounced thighs (except in 
subvar. II.5.1, figs. c79, d70) on short, footless 
legs, placed together or set apart. On the coins 
of subvar. II.5.1 he has realistic claws. In the Fig. 11 Garuda image VI 
earlier die variants his wing posture is horizon- 
tal, but gradually it becomes more and more explicitly vertical. The wings either curve 
outwards, or are spread down fairly straight. 
Garuda’s eyes, beak and crest are clear. On top of his bald skull rises a thin cada with 
a round top. Earstuds are only seen in the most sophisticated die variants of subvar. 11.5.2 
(figs. c79, d70). A snake appears on coins of subvar. II.5.1 and in particular dies of 
subvar. II.6.2. It bears a jewel on its hood (figs. c79, 87, d70, 75). 3 
In most dies the platform of the banner has only one narrow, single ledge. On coins 
of subvar. II.6.2 (fig. c87) the ledge has forked ends, revealing a stylistic tendency to use 
split-end forms. The shaft is completely plain in subvar. 11.5.1 (fig. c79) and 11.6.2 
(fig. c87); in the other designs it carries an ornamental boss. In (sub)varieties II.5 and 
II.6.1 the fillet is absent, but on coins of subvar. II.6.2 a single pennon occasionally hangs 
ur e varies (Table 8). On coins of subvar. II.5.1 the separated upper 
and lower part of the shaft are visible, including a tiny fragment of the rimmed vase. In 
subvar. II.5.2 the lower half of the banner has frequently been omitted. If shown, the vase 
is absent (fig. c82). On coins of variety II.6 both the upper and the lower half of the banner 


are shown, but again without a vase (figs. c85-87). 
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Archer Variety II.7 


Garuda’s body usually does not have pronounced thighs. Sometimes the bird stands 


on tall legs (subvar. II.7.2); they are usually short, as in ges ee AUR ae 
icible is wi t straight, - 
ionally visible.)? Garuda spreads his wings Out str 
EUR oie coins he has folded them along his body in an inward curve (fig. c92). 
i e is always horizontal. i ; ; 
Bu UE the beak is clearly visible, as is the p APR mie gn top. 
i i II.7.3 (figs. c90, , but on the coins 
The snake is absent in II.7.1 (figs. c88, d76) and 
of he other two subvarieties its head rears above Garuda’s left wing (figs. c90, d80). 
Earstuds are not part of this particular representation. ; ue 
Contrary to Archer varieties II.5 and 6, most dies of variety II.7 momie panne with 
a double platform. The decoration on the shaft varies. It may be plain* or ay an 
ornamental boss. The pennon is not a regular trait, and if present, it takes various forms: 
a double fillet, waving up towards the fourth quarter on coins of subvar. II.7.1 and H. 7.4, 
or a thin, single pennon that makes a downward loop in front of the shaft before waving 
up towards the left (subvar. II.7.3, fig. c90).**? = m 
Generally both the upper and the lower half of the banner are visible, on coins of 
subvar. II.7.2 occasionally including the vase. On coins of subvar. II.7.1 only the upper 
half of the dhvaja can be seen. 


Archer Variety II.11 
Garuda appears with or without pronounced thighs.> His body rests on short, parallel 
legs. His feet are invisible, except in subvar. II.11.5 (fig. c117). Each kind of horizontal 
wing posture seen on Archer coins of varieties II.5-7 recurs here, but the S-curved, spread 
stance predominates. Garuda's eyes and beak are clear on most coins, and on top of the 
skull rises a thin, round-topped crest. Earstuds are present in designs of subvar. II.11.1-3. 
As on the Archer coins of variety II.5 the snake is absent. 
The platform of the banner is either single or double? The ornamental boss is 
nearly always present, but, as in variety II.5, the fillet is not a regular feature. On coins 
of subvar. 1I.11.4-5 a single pennon makes a downward loop in front of the shaft before 
i waving up towards the left (fig. c117), as the fillet on coins of subvar. II.7.3 (fig. c90). 
A fragment of the rimless vase is only visible in some dies of subvar. 1.11.1. 
The view of the banner varies with the posture of the king. At least the upper and 


lower half of the shaft have been shown behind his ri i 
e sh ght arm. In designs of . II.11. 
the garudadhvaja is completely visible. uc 


m——— NE 
* Except on coins of subvar. 11.7.4 (figs. c92-93). 
*?! On coins of subvar. II.7.1 and 11.7.2 (figs. c88-89). 
?3? On coins of subvar. 11.7.2 (figs. c89, 477). 
| 353 Such a fillet is distinctive for Samudra 
7 mint B. 
3% With thighs o i 
E Dus es of subvar. II.11.1-3 (figs. c115-116); without thighs on coins of 


gupta’s Sceptre coins of var. C previously struck at 


nee Pe 
The platform is single in subvar. II.11.1-3 and double in subvar. IJ 11.4-5 
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The Idiom of Mint B 


Many facets of Garuda image VI and the banner reveal that it ‘descends’ from 
ues a e Ia (fig. 2 na earlier at mint B: its oblate spheroid body, the occasional 
addition of sideways placed feet, the horizontally spread wi : 
of course, the thin crest with its round top. Ecc a 

The banner proper leaves no doubt about the links of Garuda VI to type Ia on 
Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of variety C. Familiar are the alternate use of a single 
and a double platform and the infrequent presence of the fillet. If added, it frequently 
waves in front of the shaft in exactly the same manner as the fillet on Samudragupta's 
Sceptre coins of subvar. C.1.2 attributed to mint B (fig. c30). It is fairly easy to 


ognize more mint-idiomatic features that relate Candragupta II’s Archer coins of 
ties II.5-7 and II.11 to mint B. 


Many coins illustrate the engravers' preference for elegant designs in carefully 
executed, detailed carving, already under Samudragupta one of the hallmarks of 
mint B. 

Candragupta's stance becomes more and more elegant. His beaded coat and trousers 
are more delicately rendered than on the Archer coins of varieties II.3 (fig. c70) 
and II.4 (figs. c71-78) from mint A1. Gradually these make way for a closely 
clinging cloak, often decorated with beads or a belt, over a dhoti or long, rippling 
trousers. Some of the superb Archer images in variety II.11 show Candragupta 
bare-chested with delicately coiffured hair (fig. c115). 

In what is apparently the next phase in the evolution of these designs from 
mint B elegance turned into mannerism. The tribhanga was overdone, the flexing 
of the limbs became too extreme, and the relative sizes of hips, legs and torso were 
no longer realistic. 

9 Occasionally the engravers left out the king's halo (figs. c87, 115) or only included 
half of it (figs. c91-93). 

€ The visibility of the banner varies, but mostly the U or LU-arrangement was 
preferred. The first was characteristic of the idiom of mint B under Samudragupta, 
the latter became more and more popular under Candragupta II (Tables 7-8). 

€ Sri-Laksmi’s body does not reveal such dramatic changes, but there are alterations 
in the posture of her left arm, in her sitting posture, and in the shape and size of 
x B varieties II.5-6 she raises her left hand, with a short-stemmed lotus, 
to her shoulder (figs. c70-87). On those of subvar. 1I. 11. 1-3 she rests her hand, 
with a lotus stem, on her raised left knee (figs. 115-116). On coins of 
varieties II.7 and II.11.4-5 she rests her hand, again with a lotus stem, on her knee, 


ds in an angular fashion (figs. c88-93, 117). 
Mc A bvar. 11.5.1 the goddess has her legs folded rather 


i her su f : 
On coins of Are tly the engravers were still looking for a 


i th her body. Apparen SE 
uS i show her a posture. Soon they achieyedia convincne eed 


ite wie EE 


5:6 On coins of Archer subvar. II.5.2 (fig. c84), 11.6 (figs. c85-87) and 117 figs02 2228), 
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] later designs among those of 
rajalilasana. In what are apparently 
vane Teo iss c87, 90-93), her folded legs have po. knees, and the lotus 
i . . . . E ti i 
is smaller and roundish, with a highly protruding pistil. — f 
* SE 5/2 and 5/9 are common to these Archer varieties from mint B; 
symbol 7/11 is shared by varieties II.5 and 7. Symbol 4/2 is found on coins of 


subvar. II. 11.1. These elements of the designs present another unmistakable link 


to mint B, as symbols 4/2 and 5/2 were specific for its idiom under Samudragupta. 
è The king’s name (here candra) and the circular legend have been engraved in small 
characters, just as on the coins for Samudragupta. - : 
e All coins of varieties II.5-7 and II.11 carry the king’s epithet with a double & and 
M1 as Srf-vikkrama-, either with or without a visarga. The duplication of the x is 
a trait of the mature and later designs created under Candragupta II. (Sec- 
tion 6.5.3.3). 

The addition of the visarga was normal at mint B under Samudragupta 
(Table 4) and under his son it was usually included as well (Table 56). Under 
Samudragupta the engravers at mint B employed two forms of ma, namely M1 and 
M2 (Table 36). Only once does the M2 recur in designs from mint B for Candra- 
gupta II, namely in a die variant of Archer subvar. II.7.2 (Table 57). 

€ Finally the fabric of the Archer coins of varieties II.5-7 and II.11 completes their 
mint-idiomatic verisimilitude to what we may expect from dindras created at 
mint B. On average they weigh 7.78, 7.79, 7.81 and 7.81 grams (120.0, 120.2, 
120.5 and 120.5 grains) respectively. Their average sizes are fairly constant, viz. 
1.93, 1.87, 1.86 and 1.89 cm. The fineness of coins of variety II.11 has not been 
estimated yet, but probably it is comparable to that of varieties II.5 or 7, namely 
*65/75-81/86 % or *71/79-75/82 % respectively. Thus the fabric conforms closely 
to that of Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins of subvar. C.1.3-57 


3.3.3.2 Archer Varieties II.8 and 9 


Unless mint A2 was closed down for some reason, or changed to the production of 


coins other than those of Archer Type, it may be expected that it will have left us some 


mature and later Archer varieties for Candra i 

m Í gupta II. A close scrutiny of the mint- 

idiomatic features of Candragupta II's Archer coins of varieties II.8 (figs c94-96) and 

II.9 (figs. 97-108) reveals that they may be justifiabl 

these features are two new, 
The first (fig. 12) reveal 

earlier designs from mint 


produced in the second phase of th à 
variety II.9 (Table 54). P € development traceable in the designs of Archer 


3.57 Samudragupta's Sceptre coins 
and have a diameter of circa 1.89 cm 
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Archer Variety II.8 - Garuda Image VII 


oblate, spheroid body, with or without ighs; 
Fe pronounced thighs; 


wings spread straight horizontally; 

frequently no visible facial features, possibly anthropoid face; 
With or without curls; thin crest with a round top; 

earstuds; a snake around the neck or caught in bill (fig. 12) 


Garuda has a broad and flattish body, marked by thighs in some dies, oblate spheroid (as 
on the earlier Archer coins from mint A2) on others. Sometimes his body is small and 
squarish, illustrating a stylistic evolution that crystallizes especially on the Archer coins of 
variety II.9. Just like on earlier Archer coins from mint A2 Garuda stands on footless legs 
2 Es ain apart) His horizontally spread wings hang down straight 
(figs. c94-96, -84). 

On banner (1) of subvar. II.8.1 (figs. c94, d81) and on the coins of subvar. II.8.2 
(figs. c96, d84) Garuda's face does not reveal the profile of bird's eyes or a beak, and 
perhaps he has an anthropoid face framed by small curls. The same peculiarity character- 
izes most dies of the early Archer coins attributed to mint A2. 

On banner (2) on coins of subvar. II.8.1 
(figs. c95, d83) Garuda has a bird's face with- 
out curly hair. The thin crest with its round top 
is never absent from image VII. As on the 
earlier Archer coins from mint A2 (and unlike 
on most coins from mint B), Garuda wears 
earstuds.*? The snake that winds around his 
neck, or writhes in his beak while rearing its 
head above the right wing, is yet another direct 
link to Garuda on earlier Archer coins from 
mint A2. Frequently a tiny jewel has been 
depicted on its hood (figs. d84-85, 88-89.°° 

The wide double platform on the tall and 
slender shaft matches banners depicted on early 
coins from mint A2 as well. Out of this double Fig. 12 Garuda image VII 
platform developed a platform with two closely 
Bd deliberate exclusion of decoration, such as an ornamental boss or a floating 
pennon, is a peculiar step away from the fondness of decoration evident from E 
designs made at mint A2. On coins of subvar. II.8.2 the ornamental boss was Hine 3 
but not the fillet. Apart from the small fragment of the shaft behind the king’s ae eee 
the banner is visible from top to bottom, mostly including the vase, as on the early Archer 


coins of Class II from mint A2, but here without a rim. 


eee es 


3.58 In some dies of subvar. 11.8.2. 
i i i 2) on coins of subvar. II.8.1. 
3.9 Except in some dies with banner ( 
3.0 On m closely related designs of subvar. II.8.2 (figs. 096, d84), 11.9.1 (Phase 1, figs. c97, 


d85) and II.9.2 (Phase 1, figs. e101, d88-89). 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Archer Variety II.9 - Garuda Image VIII 


small, squarish body 
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on short, footless legs; 


long, comma-shaped, forward turned wings; 
| facial features; crest of varying shape; 
| a snake around the neck (fig. 13) 


In the two-phase evolution of the designs on the 
Archer coins of variety II.9 (Table 54) Garuda's 
image changed. On the coins from Phase 1 
(figs. c97, 100-101, 106), as well as on those 
from Phase 2a (figs. c98, 102-103, 107) his 
broad body usually has prominent thighs, just as 
Garuda VII. On the coins from Phase 2b, 
however, his body is small and squarish. The 
footless legs are mostly put together (figs. c99, 
104-105, 108). 

In images from Phases 1 and 2a Garuda 
spreads his straight wings out horizontally. On 
coins from Phase 2b, however, his smallish 
body is wedged between two long and broadish 
wings that are drawn slightly forward and 
resemble three-dimensional commas with a long 
tail. 


top.*&! 

On the coins from the first phase Garud 

: subsequently discarded. The snake h 
D wing 2 

The banner generall 


element of the decoration on Archer coin: 
present in the dies from Phase 2b. A fi 


— eee 


* On coins from Phase 1 the 
(fig. c100), as in var. II.8, but more 
Archer coins from Phase 2a the snak 


EEES 


ERES 


3-61 These changes do not appear in a neat phase-to. 


Serpent sometimes 


( 


Fig. 13 Garuda image VIII 


On most Archer coins from Phase 1 Garuda's facial features are non-distinct and they 
may have been meant to be anthropoid. The curls usually found in avian/hybrid images, 
however, are absent. On the coins from Phase 2 the eyes and beak of the avian face are 
clearly visible. The crest has a varying shape: a boss, a comb, or a thin crest with a round 


da wears earstuds, but these ornaments were 
Overs either above his left, or above his right 


y has a single platform, th 
occasionally on coins from Phase 1. The aie ledg iin ae 


first phase the plain form was stil] used now and 


ge mostly has forked ends, but in the 
again. The ornamental boss is a fixed 


S from Phases 1 and 2a, but it is not necessarily 
llet is one of its regular elements. The number of 


-phase sequence. 


left wing (figs. c98, 102 
- €76, 102-103, 107) and on 
side (figs. c99, 104-105, 108) k 
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strands (one or two) and the direction in which the 


. wave fr : 
omadevel wid platona ieee Ta om the shaft vary: more or less 


The banner is completely visible, exce i 
, except for a small part behind the king’ Th 
shaft rests in a small vase with or without a rim (subvar. 1192. Phase de Age 


The Idiom of Mint A2 


In view of the unmistakable similarities between Garuda image VII and the bird on 
earlier Archer coins of Candragupta II from mint A2, the next step is to see whether 
the other features of the coins reveal its mint idiom as well. : 


Both the obverse and reverse designs are well balanced compositions that reflect the 
engravers' extraordinary attention to detail. Apparently these coins continue the 
high standards set by diecutters at mint A2 from the time of Samudragupta 
onwards. 

Candragupta appears as a "well proportioned and majestic’ man (Altekar 
1957:101), a description that would fit his representation on the earlier coins of 
varieties I.5-6 (figs. c63-66) and II.1-2 (figs. 67-69) from mint A2 equally well. 
On the coins of subvariety II.8.1 he has copiously curling hair (figs. c94-95) which 
recalls the curllike bosses or pendants on his cap or head, on coins of Archer 
(sub)varieties 1.6.2 (fig. c66) and II.2 (fig. c69) attributed to mint A2. 

The smooth, tailed garment that clings to Candragupta's body in the ‘wet- 
drapery convention' may well have been characteristic of early and later designs 
from mint A2. The king's rippling knee-breeches shown on coins of varieties II.8 
and II.9 are an attractive innovation. 

His sash, a well known attribute in the earlier designs from mint A2, is absent 
from the designs of variety II.8, but returns in subvar. II.9.2 (figs. c100-105). On 
other coins of variety II.9 he wears a belt (figs. c97-99) or a sword (figs. c106- 
108). 

: p what may well be the earlier dies among those of variety II.8, a tall Candra- 
gupta stands fairly upright, with an elongated torso and long limbs, just as on his 
earlier Archer coins from mint A2. Gradually, however, his posture becomes more 
explicitly bent at the waist and his head more inclined to the left, a stylistic 
evolution noticed above for contemporaneous designs created at mint B as well. 

Another sign of change is the increased use of forked and comma-shaped forms 
i ing' hing. 

* ME acne varieties II.8 and II.9 candra is no longer placed between 
the string and bow, and Candragupta stands closer to his banner than in the earlier 
designs from mint A2. Nevertheless the dhvaja was allotted plenty of space in the 
die and it rises in its full glory behind the king's right arm. 


: 
usually stay more or less on a level with the platform, 


28 ins from Phase 1 the strands | i 
though we E. curve is evident now and again. On coins from Phase 2a the banner carries one 

i asin which, in most dies, wave horizontally to the left. On coins from Phase 2b the 
or two : 


banner is adorned with a single fillet with forked ends which waves up along the platform. 
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Candragupta II 


A1 Archer ; tall king standing rather rigidly; 
he mostly wears a cap, frequently 
with pearl strand, a beaded coat, a | 
dhoti, occasionally beaded trousers; j 
sometimes a mdld; 
QARS Garuda IVa; 
Sof, | U/LU/BLU-arrangements; 
throne with four legs, 
frequently on-one-line; 
M1 or M2 in Sri-vikrama-, 
mostly with a visarga; 
symbol grps.: 2,3,7,9,11 
7.79-7.81 grams (120.2-120.6 grains) 
1.87-1.93 cm 
*72/80-81/87 % gold 
figs. c53-62a 
Archer ; tall king standing rather rigidly; 
he wears a cap with pearl strand, a 
beaded coat, a dhoti on beaded 
trousers, occasionally a sash; 
Garuda IVb; 
U/LU/BLU-arrangements; 
M1 in Sri-vikrama-, 
mostly with a visarga; 
Symbol grps.: 3,5 
7.78 grams (120.0-120.1 grains) 
1.85-1.90 cm 


*73/80 9; gold 
figs. c70-78 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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| Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


tall, long-limbed king with smallish head; 
robust and yet fairly elegant stance; 
he wears a cap, a coat, a dhoti, or beaded 
trousers; frequently a sash; sometimes a 
mala; 

Garuda V; 

LU/BLU/C/BC-arrangements; 

throne with four legs on-one-line (Class 1); 
MI in Sré-vikrama or Sri-vikramah; 

symbol grps.: 2,3,7,9,11 

*7.61-7.80 grams (117.4-120.5 grains) 
2.02-*2.20 cm 

*71/79-82/88 % gold 

figs. c63-69 


Archer II.8-9 tall, long-limbed king; robust and yet 
fairly elegant stance; 
he wears a coat, trousers, or a dhoti, 
e occasionally a belt, sash, or sword; 
Garudas VII and VIII; 
LU/BLU-arrangements; 
M1 in Sri-vikkrama-, 
with (11.8-9) or 
without a visarga (II.9); 
symbol grps.: 5,6,7,9 
W ur II.8: 7.98 grams (123.2 grains) 
yx var. II.9: 8.22 grams (126.8 grains) 
1.91-1.95 cm 
AS *57/69-72/80 % gold 
figs. c94-108 
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Candragupta II 


Mints and Coin Types - à Hypothesis 


features (averages) 


mint 


the king has a fairly delicate build; 
he stands in an elegant or rather i 
extreme tribhanga posture; | 
he wears a coat (or goes bare-chested), | 
beaded trousers, or a dhoti; i 
Garuda VI; | 
U/LU/BLU/C-arrangements; | 
M1 or M2 in Sri-vikkrama-, l 
with or without a visarga; | 

j 

| 


symbol grps.: 4,5,7 
7.18-7.81 grams (120.0-120.5 grains) 
1.86-1.93 cm 

*65/75-81/86 % gold 
figs. c79-93, 115-117 


* The links between the images of Sri-Laksmi on the early and later Archer coins 


attributed to mint A2 are less obvious than those of the king's image. 

. She has been represented as a well proportioned woman, often with an exquisite 
coiffure. She holds the stem of a delicate lotus in her left hand, resting it on her 
pue or hip in a gesture which was devised for her image in the course of 
M nene Is reign, either at mint A2 (compare for instance the design for 

Icher coins of variety II.2 [fig. c69] attributed to that mint), or by engravers at 


mint B. The split end of the fillet i i j i 
vob et in her right hand illustrates the increased 
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Candragupta II 6d 
Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 

7 

1 


Mint C e 

Slender king, with'a long face - 
with broad cheek-bones; he has a 
rather short torso; 
he wears a cap, coat, knee- 
breeches (?) over beaded trousers, 
boots; 
Garuda IIa (modified); 
U-arrangement; 
throne with two legs; 
M2 in paramabhágavata; 
symbol grp.: 3 
*7.78 grams (120.0 grains) 
*1.94 cm 
gold content unknown 
fig. c51 


97 


Sceptre 


Some symbols on coins of variety II.9 have forked horizontal bars, revealing 
i i her coin designs. 
the increased use of such forms in these Arc | 
€ The epithet usually includes a visarga, but the shorter E occurs on coins of 
i int 6 
iety II.9 as well. Both were used previously at min 
Md NES Archer coins from mint A2 the epithet includes 2 M E T : 
p s 
i coins of varieties II.8 and II.9 are quite unlike r 
Ta ae aa A2. They are the heaviest among Candragupta S A 
co those of variety II.8 weigh 7.98 grams (123.2 grains) and those o 
E 11.9 even 8.22 grams (126.8 grains) on average. With their S 
Eh af 1.95/1 9 1 cm they are wider than the coins from mint B, a a an 
RO. of mint A1, but smaller than the early coins from mint A2 (Tables 6, 


d i m mint A2 specific gravity rates are 

m ne T o Ae E between approximately *57/69- 
avaible Oe ah PORE among the least fine Archer coins of Candra- 
72/80 96 eae bs of the gradual reduction of the gold content of the Gupta 
gupta H (anig a 23 and 7.11), this fineness corroborates their attribution 2 
Ex es mum grounds- to the middle and later phases of coining under 
iconographi 


Candragupta II. 
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x | 

L1 slender king; | 
C2 | Sceptre he wears a coat, beaded trousers, | 
I 
j 
| 


boots; ji 


Q Garuda Ia; BC-arrangement; 
throne with two legs; | 
M1 in paramabhagavata; i 
symbols unknown | 


H 


*7.64 grams (117.9 grains) 
*2.15 cm 
gold content unknown 


| 
| 
H 
| 
Í 
1 
| 
j 
! 
Í 
| 
i 
| 
| 
fig. c50 


| 
| 
| 


Sceptre slender king; 
he wears a cap, a beaded coat, 
beaded trousers, boots; 
Garuda IIb; U-arrangement; 
couch on four legs; 
M2 in Srf-vikramah; 
no symbol, a crescent on XII; 
*7.80 grams (120.4 grains) 
*2.15 cm 
gold content unknown 
fig. c52 


Archer 


broad-shouldered ki i 
(Couch) red king with a 


slender waist; 
he wears a cap, coat, dhoti and 
buttoned boots; 
Garuda III; U/LU-arrangements; 
throne with two legs; 
M2 in $rt-vikrama-, 
M1 in Srt-vikkrama-; 
with or without a visarga; 
Sel grps.: 3,9 
-/1 grams (119. i 
us ph (119.0 grains) 


*69/78-73/80 % gold 
figs. c53-56 
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Mint D 


Archer stocky king with a big head; 
he wears a beaded coat over a 
dhoti; 

Garuda IX; 

pem LU/BLU-arrangements; 
MI in Sr&-vikkramah, 
symbol grps.: 4,5 
7.80 grams (120.4 grains) 
1.85 cm 
*58/70-83/88 % gold 
figs. c109-114 


3.3.3.3 Archer Variety II.10 


The last Archer coin variety from the mature and later phases of coining under 
Candragupta II to be examined here for its Garuda image and other mint-idiomatic traits 
is variety II. 10. Garuda on banner (2) in some dies of subvar. 1I.10.2 (figs. c113, d98) 
resembles basic image III (fig. 6) on the earlier Archer coins of variety I.1, but most 
Garudas on the coins of variety II. 10 conform to an independent basic image type, here 
referred to as type IX. 


Garuda Image IX v 
round body, legs unsubstantial or invisible; ; 
wings spread high in a wide S-curve, usually horizontally, 
sometimes in a vertical posture; 
facial features, boss or comblike crest; 
occasionally earstuds (fig. 14) 


i iehs, on unsubstantial or invisible legs. 

d body, without clearly defined thigh „oni 
T e etal along an S-curve. His bird’s face reveals eyes an a S 
ofthat a trace of curls. The crest resembles a boss or a comb. In most dies Garuda wears 


p i i ) t two ledges are not 

The latform of the banner IS often single (figs. c110 114 , bu Wi 
wholly nknown (fig d95) Only in some of the dies does the plain shaft carry a illet. t 
u D D f I 


makes a loop behind the shaft and waves to the left in an awkwardly rigid fashion 
| et 
(fi 110-11 ) Both the lower and the upper part of the shaft are visible, frequently 
igs. Cc 1 D 


including a rimmed vase (fig. c111). 
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The obverse and reverse designs on Candra- 
| gupta's Archer coins of variety 11.10 deviate 
| considerably from those on coins attributed to 

mints A and C. At the same time it is clear, 
that mint B must have been an influential source 
of inspiration for the creators of these coins 
regarding their iconography, style and fabric. 

The garudadhvaja is not identical to that on 

coins from mint B, but it illustrates some Shared aS 
features with particular forms of Garuda VI on 

those coins: the bald skull, the theriomorphous 

features in the face, the thighless body, the 

horizontal wing posture and the absent snake. Fig. 14 Garuda image 1X 
The other mint-idiomatic traits are: 


| 
| 
| 
| The Idiom of Mint D 


è Broadly speaking the carving on these coins is coarse and betrays a notable lack of 
attention to detail on the part of their creators. Curiously enough this aspect of the 
coins is diametrically opposed to the elegance, delicacy and detailed carving 
characteristic for designs made at mint B. Quite typical is the emphasis on round 
shapes traceable in for instance Candragupta's posture and clothing, and in the 
emblem on his banner. 

* Candragupta II has been portrayed as a shortish man, whose head is much too big 
for his body. He Wears his hair in big curls, as on coins of subvar. II.6.2 
(fig. c87). He is clad in a short, tailed coat with beads along the collar and down 
the front over a half-length dhoti, features familiar from designs of variety II.5 
(figs. c79-84). His sash looks different from that in variety II.9, and although the 
a of including it could have been derived from coins of subvar. II.9.2 

A $ DAE nS aoe probably inspired by earlier Archer designs.? 

v c uA subvar. II.10.1 (figs. c109-111) resembles the goddess in 
.5 and II.6 (figs. c79-87), where she raises her left hand (with a lotus) 
up to her shoulder. The image in subvar. II. 10.2 (figs. c112-114) illustrates a hand 
sture mostly given in mat Cr ER. ach 

post yg mature and later Archer dies, namely lowered towards her 

left hip or leg. On the coins of subvar. II.10.2 Sri-Laksmr i 
ais SS AIO e a 2 ae a smi's arm is sharply flexed 

Sora e ai i 
On some coins Sri-Laksmi rests her legs flat on a 1 ead ux x 

> ow and fairly wide lotus seat 


(figs. c109-113), in what looks lik ‘pi 
e TERR rum pee of the ‘pillow’ convention for the 


Sai Anco om subsequent reigns. O i 
goddess sits with her legs raised in a wide V-posture on : RERUM. MM 


————————— 


? For instance coins of var, [.2 


(fig. c74). (Dg. c38), 


L5-6 (figs. c63-66), 11.1.2 (figs. c67-69), or II.4 
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seat (fig. c114).?55 Apparently th ; ; , 
ihe fins da SER E 3 EE at mint D were well acquainted with 
The symbols come from Groups 4 and 5. Paradoxically it is again on the delicate 
coins from mint B that similar symbols occur. Especially symbol 5/5 appears in all 
varieties from mint B, and the rarely used symbol 4/2 of subvar. II.10.2 (fig. c113) 
is otherwise only found on coins of subvar. II.11.1. = 
9 The epithet Sri-vikkramah with a duplicated k and an M1 form of ma again 
corroborates that variety II.10 belongs with the mature and later Archer coins of 
Candragupta II. Most contemporaneous Archer coins from mints A2 and B carry 
a similar epithet (Table 6). 
Regarding their fabric these Archer coins are directly comparable to those of 
varieties II.5-7 and II.11 from mint B. On average they weigh 7.80 grams 
(120.4 grains) and measure 1.85 cm (Tables 89-90, 92). 

Their estimated gold content varies between *58/70-83/88 %. This means that, 
quite paradoxically, the finest Archer coins from the reign of Candragupta II can 
be found among the artistically least attractive series. The lower limit of their gold 
content supports the attribution of at least some emissions of Archer variety II.10 
to the later part of Candragupta II's reign. 


Mint-idiomatically these Archer coins of variety II.10 present somewhat of a puzzle. 
Although several features point to mint B, the wide artistic gap, as well as iconographic 
and stylistic discrepancies between images on coins of varieties 1I.5-7 and J11 on one 
hand, and those of variety II.10 on the other, stand in the way of attributing the latter 
to mint B as well. ; site 

Perhaps they were struck at a separate, fourth mint, here designated mint D 
(Section 6.5). In that case their creators no doubt borrowed elements from designs on 
coins struck at mints A and B. Broadly speaking the devices have been rendered with 
less artistic ingenuity, they lack the qualities of robustness and elegance, and the 
carving is less delicate than that of their prototypes. 


3.3.4 View of the Banner 


pta minting it may have been customary for the diecutter to 
‘choose’ between depicting the banner discrete from the king’s right arm, or partly 


f the shaft in 
i i latform, or platform and uppermost part of 
view 2 hole Seed and Archer coins also illustrate five different ways 


In the early years of Gu 


jut nd MUEVE PLU NUBE UE EM 


3.65 Compare the Archer coins of su 


to n s bably the engraver's ‘choice’ was largely steered by mint idiom. At mint Al, for 
- Probably 


ize was able 1). The diesinkers at mint Cl 
instance, a full-size b: ferred (C/BC-arrangement, T bl. s 

decet a nd ae eh ® whereas their colleagues at mint B always included the upper 
showed Garuda à n 


half of the banner only (U). 


bvar. 11.6.2 (fig. c87) and II.7.2-4 (figs. c89-93) attributed 
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7 


Basic Garuda images: III, IVa,b, V : 


Eee 


I IVa 
IVa 


w[ - 


[a 


of showing the banner (Tables 5, 7-8), from only the upper part, to the entire dhvaja 
including the vase-shaped base. 

Apparently the custom of showing only the emblem and platform went out of 
fashion, and designs with only the upper half of the banner in view became less and less 


1 popular. These Archer coins also illustrate a new way of representing the dhvaja: with | 
i both the upper and the lower part of the post in view behind the king's right arm or 
a hand, in a LU or BLU-arrangement. 

| i Possibly the changed attributes of the king facilitated the increasing popularity of | 


the new arrangements. On Samudragupta’s Sceptre coins the al i i | 
quarter in front of the banner. In the Archer dina it has ele Eius 
which leaves sufficient room for the lower part of the shaft. 

On Archer coins of varieties I.5-6 and II. 1-2. (figs. c63-69) from mint A2, where 
candra has been inserted in the bow, more room was available for the garudadhva ja | 
on the opposite side. On coins of variety I.5 the king’s hand still finds itself in Front of 


design of varieties I.6 and II.1-2, where the ban 
Candragupta's right hand. 


Among the Archer coins from the later phases or minting under Candragupta II only 


| | the mirrored design of subvar. II.11.4 
; without the vase. ` (BM 101) shows a complete banner (C), but 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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IVb 


IV 


VI 
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— 


11.1-11.3 
11.4 
11.5 


*For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1. 
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3.4 Garuda Images and Mint Idioms - under Kumaragupta I 
Judging from the reconstruction of mint idioms evident n una dee 
inni i i irca A.D. 415- a 
i t the beginning of the reign of his son (circa . 
See ate em mints A, B and D. Their skilled engravers contributed to the 
ission of no less than fourteen different gold coin types. i. 
= Only three of these, however, Carry the king's imperial Garuda-banner: his Archer 
(figs. c118-144), Swordsman (figs. c145-148) and Apratigha coins (figs. c149- 1 a The 
following discussion on mint idioms under Kumaragupta Ion the basis of his banner- 
bearing coins therefore cannot but be preliminary. _ nee 
The best approach is to find out whether the idioms of mint A, B, or D can be 
recognized in Kumaragupta’s coins with a Garuda-banner, and to note down any 
changes. The garudadhvaja device can be used as an opening clue to detect the variety 
in the designs. 


3.4.1 Archer Type 


Kumaragupta I’s Archer coins exist in four classes (I-IV), each with varieties 
(Section 6.6, Table 59). They illustrate the use of both familiar and new Garuda 
images. Basic Garuda image VII (fig. 12) appears on the Archer coins of variety I.1 
(figs. c118-120) and Garuda VIII recurs on coins of variety II.1 (fig. c122). These 
varieties will be discussed first in Section 3.4.1.1. 

In Section 3.4.1.2 I shall turn to coins with Garuda image VI (fig. 11) in Archer 
varieties II.2-5 (figs. c123-127). Garuda IX (fig. 14) can be recognized on coins of 
Archer (sub)varieties II.6 (figs. c128-131) and III. 1.2 (figs. c133-134), and these coins 
will be discussed in Section 3.4.1.3. 

Many other Archer coins of Classes III and IV (figs. c135-144) carry unfamiliar 
Garudas, which can be reduced to four new basic images, here referred to as types X- 
XIII (figs. 15-18). These representations and their mint-idiomatic contexts will be 
discussed in Section 3.4.1.4. 


3.4.1.1 Archer Varieties I.1 and II.1 


Archer Variety I.1 — Garuda Image VII 
oblate spheroid body with vaguely indicated thighs; 
short, footless legs; 
wings spread downwards horizontally; 
no clear facial features; short, thin crest with a round top; 
small curls; possibly an anthropoid face; 
earstuds; a snake around the neck (fig. 12) 


Both the emblem and the banner on Kumar 
(figs. c118-120) closely resemble image VII 
in designs of Archer (sub)varieties II.8 (figs. c9 


agupta's Archer coins of variety I.1 
and its banner developed at mint A2 
4-96) and II.9.1 (Phase 1, fig. c97) under 
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Candragupta II. The shaft with its double ornamen 


pennons appears to be an elegant elaboration of the a boss and two short, horizontal 


rototype. 


The Idiom of Mint A2 


B imperial banner, Kumaragupta’s Archer coins of variety I.1 have many 
more mint-idiomatic ties with Candragupta II's Archer coins of varieties II.8 and 9 


(Section 6.2.2). Most likely then they were struck at mi : 
important mint-idiomatic traits: int A2. To sum up their most 


M n c qc E Archer coins of variety II.8, Kumaragupta has curly 
loc : a dhoti. His sash resembles that on the earlier Archer coins 

of subvar. II.9.2 (figs. c100-101). 

The banner rises behind the king’s right arm in a LU/BLU-arrangement; 

Sri-Laksmi’s build, clothing, ornaments and attributes are similar to those on coins 

of Candragupta's Archer variety II.9 (figs. c97-108). The posture of her left arm 
is different though: she either raises her hand with a lotus to her shoulder 
(fig. c118), or she has folded her arm against her body (figs. c119-120). 

o The symbols come from Groups 5, 6 and 7, as did most symbols on the earlier 
Archer coins of varieties II.8-9 (Tables 107-108). 

è The M1 form of ma in kumara and $rf-mahendrah is familiar from earlier coin 
varieties from mint A2; the occasional use of M2 seems to be an innovation. The 
inclusion of a visarga had been customary at mint A2 from the time of Samudra- 
gupta onwards. 

€ Finally the fabric of Kumaragupta I's Archer coins of variety I.1 strongly indicates 
that their origin was at mint A2. They weigh 7.95 grams (122.7 grains) on average, 
and apparently they were struck to the standard introduced at mint A2, under the 
previous king (Table 94). Their average diameter of 2.01 cm is virtually identical 
to that of Candragupta's Archer coins of subvar. 11.8.1 (2.00 cm, Table 90). 
Judging from the specific gravity rates the coins contain between circa *70/78- 


80/86 % gold (Tables 96-97). 


€ 9 


‘ety II.1 - Garuda Image VIII 
es small squarish body on short, footless legs; 


long, comma-shaped, forward-turned wings; 
facial features; crest of varying shape; 
a snake around the neck (fig. 13) 


à "s Archer coins of variety II.1 (figs. c122, d106) 
In every facet the banner on Kumaragupta $ dap eaten ne 


conforms to basic image VIII c NUT Mn 
? i ‘ety II.9 from Phase 2b (figs. c99, | ; I 

ae : i rm d Maa narrow platform with split ends, and a single fillet 
ae i do modeste shaft. The banner rests in à rimmed vase and rises behind the 
Waves u 


king's arm in à BLU-arrangement. 
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The Idiom of Mint A2 

More aspects of the obverse an 
indicate that they descend from those of agupta I 
Their most important mint-idiomatic traits, again pointin 


d reverse designs on the Archer coins of variety II.1 
of Candragupta II’s variety II.9 from Phase 2b. 
g to mint A2, are: 


and elegant man clad in a plain coat with long 
tails over a dhoti. He holds his bow with the string outwards, which must have 
been a new element in the designs from mint A2. Possibly this stance was inspired 
by Candragupta's Archer coins of varieties I.3-4 from mint A1 (figs. c60-62), or 
by subvariety II.11.5 from mint B (fig. c117). Or the engravers may have followed 
the example of colleagues at mint B, who created the Archer coins of varieties 1.2- 
6, on which Kumāragupta holds his bow with string outwards (figs. c123-131). 

€ Sri-Laksmi’s image, attributes and lotus seat closely resemble those on Candra- 
gupta’s Archer coins of variety II.9 (from Phase 2b), except for the gesture of her 
right hand: she does not hold a fillet, but scatters coins. 

€ Symbol 5/16 is another direct link to Candragupta’s Archer variety II.9 (Phase 22). 

e Kumara on the obverse, and Srf-mahendrah on the reverse contain either Mi or 
M2. Both forms of ma are also found on Kumaragupta's Archer coins of variety 1.1 
attributed to mint A2. The inclusion of the visarga is typical of its idiom. 

* Besides iconography, style, symbols, legends and palaeography, the fabric of 
Kumaragupta’s Archer variety II.1 presents a strong mint-idiomatic connection to 
mint A2. The average weight of these coins is almost identical to that of Candra- 
gupta's Archer variety II.9 (from Phase 25), namely 8.23 grams (127.0 grains); 
their sizes are very close (1.88/1.89 cm, Tables 91, 94-95). The gold content 
cannot be compared for lack of specific gravity tests of Archer coins of variety II.1 


(Table 97). 


€ The king has been portrayed as a tall 


In sum, the mint-idiomatic peculiarities of Kumaragupta I’s Archer coins of varieties I.1 
and II.1 in every possible aspect tie them neatly in with earlier coins from mint A2. 


3.4.1.2 Archer Varieties II.2 to II.5 


Garuda Image VI 
oblate spheroid body with or without pronounced thighs; 
short, thin, footless legs; 
shortish wings spread horizontally or curving along body; 
crest; perhaps occasionally earstuds (fig. 11) 


The garudadhvaja on Kumaragupta's Archer coins of varieties II.2 to II.5 (figs. c123-127 


d107-111) conforms to basic image VI represented earlier on coins from mint B. Judging 


Archer coin varieties. 55 that is indeed the most likely place of origin of these 


3.67 H i i 
Earlier this motif was used on coins of subvar. II.9.2 (Phase 1) from mint A2 
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The Idiom of Mint B 


9 


o 


$9 


e 


l y. His tribhanga posture resembles that of C i 

: " andragupta II in 
Archer varieties II.6-7 (figs. c85-93). As on those coins the halo i 

out (figs. c123, 127). Just as Candragupta on his Archer coins s a MS 
from mint B (fig. c117) the king holds his bow with the string turned EEE 
Sri-Laksmi sits with folded legs or in ardhaparyankasana (fig. c125. rud 
small and round lotus seat, her left elbow stuck out in an angular fashion towards 
the edge. Her image resembles that on Candragupta's Archer coins of sub- 
varieties II.7.2-7.4 and II.11.5 (figs. c89-93, 117). 

The symbols from Group 5 belong to the idiom of mint B. Symbol 4/2 on particular 
coins of Archer variety II.3 was used earlier on Candragupta's Archer variety II. 11 
from the same mint. The tilted position of the symbols recalls a similar arrangement 
in the designs of Candragupta's Archer subvarieties II.7.3-7.4. 

Mi is the most frequently used form of ma on these coins, but kumdra and Sri- 
mahendra in variety II.4 contain an M2 (fig. c126, Table 67). Both forms occur on 
coins from mint B from the time of Samudragupta onwards (Tables 4 and 6). 
Although the epithet is frequently blurred or incomplete on the flan, several coins 
retain the visarga (Table 66). The root form of the epithet was used less frequently, 
in conformity with the idiom of mint B. 

The fabric of these coins confirms their attribution to mint B: they weigh 7.69- 
*7.76 grams (118.7-119.7 grains) and measure 1.87-1.91 cm. on average 
(Table 96). 

The gold content of the coins has decreased in comparison to what was usual 
under the previous kings. Those of Candragupta's Archer variety II.7 contain 
between *71/79-75/82 % gold, whereas these coins struck at mint A2 for his son 
hold no more than circa *57/69-61/72 % gold. 


3.4.1.3 Archer (Sub)varieties 1.6 and III.1.2 


Garuda Image IX 


nii. siano c ide ii rU TUE E 


round or oblate body, occasionally with pronounced thighs; 


legs short and footless, or invisible; 

long and thin wings spread horizontally, 

straight or along a wide Por 

facial features frequently quite clear, 

thin crest with a round top; occasionally earstuds (fig. 14) 

ties II.6 (figs. c128-131, d112- 


ins of (sub)varie 
EE. e IX developed at mint D under 


aragupta's en 
The banner on Kumaragup 121) matches basic imag 


118) and III. 1.2 (figs. c133-134, 


of var. IB, IC and IIB the goddess also sits with one 


3.68 On Kumaragupta’s Lion-slayer coins 


leg hanging down. 
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Candragupta II, but several slight changes may be noticed in its manifestation on 
à 's coins. 3 5 : 
ES dies Garuda spreads his wings vertically (fig. c114). He Ae E an ae wih 
a round top, unlike the boss or comblike cida usually given to oe da ar ay senna 
Archer coins of variety II. 10 (figs. c109-114). The rigid rA Do ADM Each 
z : $ o 
frequent than on the earlier coins. And in one ie 
Pty III.1.2 the shaft has been decorated with a tiny ornamental boss (fig. c134). 


The Idiom of Mint D À i e 
The banner is but one of a list of mint-idiomatic traits shared by Candragupta II's 


Archer coins of variety II.10, from mint D, and Kumaragupta coins gn (sub)- 
varieties II.6/III.1.2 (Section 3.3.3.3). Apparently the latter were created at the same 
site. This is quite evident from the other mint-idiomatic traits: 


€ The coins have been carved rather coarsely, they show a notable lack of fine 
details, and there is a lot of emphasis on round shapes. 

* The stocky king has a big head with thick curls. 

€ Sri-Laksmi’s left arm shows different postures: raised; lowered towards her knee; 
or sharply bent at the elbow, the hand poised in the air near her hip. 

+ Her long legs lie flat on the seat in a precursor of the ‘pillow’-like posture. The 
pleats of her garment have been clearly indicated on them. 

€ The symbols come from Group 4 or 5, complemented by those from Groups 2 and 
T 

* Kumara and $ri-mahendra- contain M1, as usual at mint D. 

* The epithet sri-mahendra- appears with and without a visarga; the first form was 
customary at mint D. 

* The fabric of these coins reveals both familiar and new features (Tables 94-97). On 
average the Archer coins of variety II.6 weigh 7.76 grams (119.8 grains, Table 96). 
Most subvarieties are coins of circa 7.78 grams (120-121 grains), just as the earlier 
coins from mint D. Judging from the weight of Archer subvariety III.1.2 
(*8.30 grams/128.5 grains) the mint masters also shifted to the manufacture of 
heavier dindras. 

Under Candragupta II mint D produced small coins of circa 1.85 cm. Its 
Archer coins of variety II.6 for Kumaragupta I measure 1.80 cm on average, and 
those of subvariety III. 1.2 are equally small (*1.77 cm) 2 
ie A ME pro D the fineness of the alloy seems to have been 

. AS at mint A2, the alloy contained circa 10 % less 


gold than under Candragupta II. This resulted i x 
c m in a fineness of *48/62-74/81 % for 


?^ Kumaragupta's Horseman coins of var. I i 
7 - IB also illust idi ; 7 
8.14 grams/125.6 grains on average and measure 1702; Dies the idiom of mint D. They weigh 


?? There are no estimates yet for the Archer coins of subvar. III.1.2 
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3.4.1.4 Archer Type, Classes III and IV 


Most Archer coin varieties of Classes I 

E 3 II and IV Š 

unfamiliar, newly designed Garudas which can be E S 1 Kumaragupta I carry 
XIII (figs. 15-18). asic image types X to 


Archer Subvariety III.1.1 CO 
- Garuda image X [) z 
small, broadish body on long legs with feet; O SS 


vertically spread wings with feathers; TE 
small, round head; flat curls; 
usually no facial features; DW 


occasionally a beak or beak-like nose (fig. 15) 


Garuda has a small, broadish body without = 


pronounced thighs on fairly long legs set apart 
(figs. c132, d119-120). Halfway down these 
legs change imperceptibly into sideways placed 
feet. Garuda's wings, with long and clearly 
drawn feathers, are spread outwards vertically. 
His small, round face is framed by big or small, 
flat curls. Neither earstuds nor the cüdd are a 


part of this design. 
Usually facial features have not been retained, but sometimes traces remain of what 


could well have been a pointed beak, or a beaklike nose. These suggest that Garuda may | 


Fig. 15. Garuda image X i 


have had a hybrid face with anthropoid and avian features. 

tional designs with image type X Garuda has a 
bird's face with a round beak (2), a tiny, round cuda, a small boss near his left temple 
(either a curl or a dislocated earstud) and what looks like a snake rearing its head above 
cond image was less common than the first. 

m on the banner has raised corners and faintly forked 
turned shaft. There is no fillet and the base is never 


NM 406 illustrates that in some excep 


his right wing (fig. d120). This se 

The single ledge of the platfor 
ends. It rests on a decorative, lathe- 
visible on the flan. 


Archer Subvariety III.2.2. - Garuda Image XI 
small, oblate body with delicate thighs; 
short, footless legs; 
vertically spread wings with feathers; 
eyes and a beak; large earstuds (fig. 16) 


: à se rernen medio 

the Archer coins of subvariety 11.2.2 was possibly inspired by 
Gata XI has many individual traits (figs. ee ay i 
i i i i dered thighs above short, sprea 
His smallish body reveals the outline of delicately rend: 
legs eon feet or NE The bird spreads its wings vertically. Their feathers have been 
indicated by a pattern of short ridges radiating from the body and a zigzag profile of the 
lower edge. Along the top edge runs a long feather serving as a curving rim. 


The diecutter preparin 
image X. Nevertheless 
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Garuda’s face shows the outlines of eyes and a 


round beak. His head is completely bald and even 

the crest is absent. On either temple appears a big 

boss, much too high for earstuds. On BhKBh 142 
Say both bosses are connected to a thin line running to 

Garuda's neck (fig. 4125). Perhaps line and bosses 
^ S together represent a snake? 


Although the cada is absent, the huge ‘ear- 

studs’ (2) in their odd position (or perhaps a 

= peculiarly rendered snake) and the distinctive 

Q wings relate this Garuda to the rare, curlless and 

e snake-bearing Garuda of image X (NM 406, 
fig. d120). 

The narrow, double platform of the 5 

rests on a plain, fairly thick shaft in a rimless 


Fig. 16 Garuda image XI 


Archer Subvarieties III.2.1 and IV.1 


- Garuda Image XII 
broad, rotund body, 
usually with pronounced thighs; v 
short, footless legs (sometimes invisible); 
wings spread along an S-curve, m 


horizontally, vertically (with feathers), 

or midway; dii. es 
eyes and a beak; a thin crest, T af 

at times wedge-shaped (fig. 17) 


Garuda has a broad, rotund body, usually - 
with pronounced thighs, above short, foot- 
less legs. Sometimes a small dot appears on 
the platform on either side of his legs 
(figs. c141-143). Now and again the legs 
are invisible (figs. c135-138). 


Garuda spreads his wings along an ele i i ici 
da gant S-curve, at times in an explicitly hunched 
ud Pa posture may be strictly horizontal, strictly vertical (with délicate feathers 
anging from the upper edge of the Wing), or a stance in between. The profile of his small- 


ish head reveals eyes and a beak. His crest may be thin wi 
and separate from the skull. y be thin with a round top, or wedge-shaped 


The platform of the banner ma 


Fig. 17 Garuda image XII 


y be single or double. Where two ledges appear, the 


ower. Beneath the platform appears an ornamental boss 


on a thin shaft. Its base, a rimless vase, is sometimes visible on the flan 
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Archer Subvarieties III.2.3 and IV.2 - Garuda Image XIII 


broad body without thighs; dots-for-legs; 
curving wings spread horizontally; i 
round, bald head; short crest with a round top; 
earstuds (fig. 18) ; 


| This garudadhvaja blends features of images X 
and XII (figs. c140, 144). Garuda's broad 
thighless body on round dots-for-legs is flanked 
by thin, outwards curving wings spread hori- (0) [9) 
zontelly. On his round, bald head rises a short, 


= 
crest with a round top and tiny earstuds “= 
the ears. The snake is absent. 
er, with rounded ends, rests on a lathe- © li 
ed shaft. 


1 
a 


Many aspects of these four new Garuda-banners 
set them apart from those created at mints A to 
| D. The long, spread legs with huge feet of 
| Garudas X and XI are as uncommon at this 
| stage of banner-designing as the dots-next-to- 
legs, or the dots-for-feet of Garudas XII and XIII. 
Although the vertical wing posture is familiar from other coins, the ways in which 
| the feathers have been indicated, for instance through a pattern of short ridges with a 
| zig-zag profile (image XI), or separately hanging from a long top-feather (image XII), 
are remarkably innovative. 

Most Garudas on these coins have no crest, or the cudd has a new, wedgelike shape 
and it is frequently separate from the skull. Earstuds were added only infrequently and 
only exceptionally has a snake been drawn (in image X). 

In their rendering of the banner proper the engravers also deviated from the usual 
pattern. The lathe-turned shaft with images X and XIII is quite out of the ordinary and 


apparently the fillet was not considered a vital part of the banner design. 


Fig. 18 Garuda image XIII 


The Idiom of Mint E 

This series of surprisingly 
| idiomatic setting with few explic 
| Candragupta II. 


new Garuda images comes in an equally new mint- 
it links to particular Archer designs from the time of 


i i i legant man with fine curls and 

e i s in a variety of shapes: as an € | 
hx ucc (subvar. IIL.1.1, fig. c132); as a man with es fe 

hose head is sharply inclined towards the left (subvar. III.2.1 and IV.1, 

Hee E am with a big head, heavy-lidded eyes, round 


is -143); as a m , X 
M Mee d and mouth (subvar. 11.2.22, fig. C139); oras men with 
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Kumaragupta I 


Archer Coins of Classes III and IV 
and Related Coin Types/Varieties 


Horseman 
Lion-slayer 
King-and-Queen 


Horseman 

Lion-slayer ID 

Lion-slayer king to right 
Rhinoceros-slayer 


Kumaragupta I - Horseman and Lion-slayer Types 


Specific Gravities and Estimated Gold Content 


Horseman IIB *57/68-84/88 | 
Horseman IA *72/80 | 
Horseman IC *32/51-65/75 | 
Horseman IC *17/31-64/74 | 


Lion-slayer IC 
ii 
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piercing eyes, high cheek-bone: : 
([sub]varieties III.2.3 and I2, fuu faut lips and a pointed chin 

: m Ld manly appears in a LU-arrangement behind Kumāragupta’s arm, now 

gain complete with a vase (Table 11). The old-fashi ive 
uddenly retu dm nf oned U-composition 
Tic ie ied haton e Garuda XII of Archer subvar. IV.1.3 (fig. c143). 
a on the bann 

isa remarkable innovation. ers beneath Garudas X (fig. 15) and XIII (fig. 18) 

© Sr-Laksmi S representation is equally uncommon: she may scatter coins with her 
right hand (subvar. IIL.2.1, figs. c135-138), or hold a padma (subvar. III.2.2 
fig. c139) or a twig with grapes (variety IV.2, fig. c144). On some coins she has 
been given a cornucopia-like lotus (subvar. III.2.3, fig. c140). And in Archer 
iety IV.1 she carries her familiar attributes, a fillet and a lotus, but executed in 

a number of different styles (figs. c141-143). 

Instead of kumara, the obverse field carries either an abbreviated form of the king's 

ne (ku) beneath a small crescent (Class III), or no name at all (Class IV). These 

coins share this last peculiarity with several other coin types struck for Kumara- 

ota I (Table 9)? 

The symbols in these varieties of Classes III and IV come from Groups 5, 7, 9 and 
10. Symbol 10/1 on coins of subvar. III.2.1 does not occur on the banner-bearing 
coins before the time of Kumaragupta I. More than once the symbol was left out, 
for instance from the designs of Archer subvarieties III.2.2 (fig. c139) and III.2.3 
(fig. c140). In variety IV.2 it appears in an unusual position close to IX o'clock 
near the knee of the goddess (fig. c144). 

€ The king’s epithet $r-mahendra- appears both with and without visarga (Table 66). 

© Mlis the most common form of ma used in the epithet on these coins (Table 67). 
Occasionally its basis is bent upwards towards the intersection of the diagonal bars. 
M3 is found on coins of Archer variety IV.2 (fig. c144). 


€ These Archer coins of Classes III and IV were struck to a weight standard of 


8.23 grams (127 grains) and their average size lies between 1.80-2.00 cm 


ables 94-96). 
" MART their gold content are only available for some coins of Archer 


ieti indicate a range between 
subvarieties III.2.1, IV.1.1 and IV.1.3 (Table 97). These in 
circa *57/69 % for the least fine coins, to circa *77/84 % for the purest Archer 


coins. 


The aberrant iconography and style of the devices, the unusual b. the e 
T Ben RER ‘ «individuality expressed by these Archer vane es 
of symbols illustrate the ni a eie ee at one or more mints which had 


V. Apparently they w MT 
ic s for mut some time- manufactured Archer coins. For in this case 


Ui REPE DM 


de icknamed him ‘the scowling king’. 
a pae p gupta I's Tiger-slayer coins of var. A, a coin design apparently without many 
2 On Kumara, 


i i t rs beneath 
obvious mint-idiomatic links to the Archer coins of Class III, ku with a crescent appea 
the king’s arm (Altekar 1957:193). 
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surely at least some mint-idiomatic connections to coin varieties A BS of 
Candragupta II, such as they exist for Classes I and II, would have been to S : 
There is still the possibility that one or more of these production sites is identical 


to mint AL, C1, or C2, but only a study of the bannerless coin types of Candragupta II 


and Kumaragupta I may clarify this point. 22 F 

The m pee rite stands in the way of establishing whether all these coin 
varieties of Classes III and IV were produced at the same mint. If that be the case, then 
it must have been a major minting centre with an impressive output of types and 


amounts of coins. For the present their place of origin will be referred to as ‘mint E’. 


Other Coin Varieties from Mint E ; z 

On mint-idiomatic grounds several varieties of other coin types struck for 
Kumaragupta I may be attributed to mint E as well (Table 9, Sections 6.6.4- 
6.6.5)? As the data on the fineness of the Archer coins from that mint are scarce, 
I have drawn up a list of comparable designs and their estimated gold contents.” 

These facts reveal a considerable fluctuation in fineness, in fact over a wider range 
than noticed for the Archer coins. Especially among the Horseman coins of varieties 1C 
and IIC extraordinarily adulterated emissions seem to have existed, with coins that 
perhaps did not contain more than circa *40 % gold.*^5 At the same time surprisingly 
fine coins (with upto a maximum of circa *80-85 % gold) are found among those of 
Horseman variety IIB. 


3.4.1.5 View of the Banner 


The Archer coins of subvariety IV.1.3 (fig. c143) illustrate a sudden, and rather 
inelegant, relapse to the old custom of showing only the upper part (U) of the banner 
(Table 11). The spurious Archer coin of variety I.2 (fig. c121) follows another of such 
Se styles, as it shows the banner in full view (C).37$ 

other designs created for Kumaragupta I include the upper and 1 
the banner in view behind the king's arm, either with or Videt a vase (LU/ ET x 
appears that this arrangement was largely dictated by mint idioms. ; 


* On the Archer coins of varieties I.1 (figs. c118-120) and II.1 (fig. c122) which 
were struck at mint A2, the banner appears in a LU (fig. c119) or BLU-version 


?? Judging from the data in the Bayana Hoa 
mint E were also struck to the standard of 8. 
namely between ca. 1.80-2.00 cm. 

d Only a few of these coins from the 
gravity (Maity 1958). 

375 The lower the specific gravity, 
analyses it is not possible to give a trul 

3.76 This uncommon arrangement st 


rd catalogue, such coin varieties attributed here to 
23 grams/127 grains, and they have a similar diameter, 


Indian Museum have been measured for their specific 
the less accurate the estimate. On the basis of these few 


y accurate estimate of the gold content of these coins. 
rengthens my doubts about the genuineness of this coin. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Kumaragupta I - Archer Type 
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XIII 


II 
ble 1 
*For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1. 
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(fig. c118), as on Candragupta II’s Archer coins of varieties 11.8 (figs. c94-96) and 
11.9 (figs. c97-108) from that mint. : 

* K sius Archer coins of varieties II.2-II.5 from mint B (figs. c123 d e 
illustrate either of these two arrangements customary for that mint site from the 
time of Candragupta II onwards. 

€ Most Archer coins of (sub)varieties II.6 (figs. c128-131) and III.1.2 (figs. c133- 
134) from mint D carry a banner in a vase (BLU), again faithfully adhering to the 
earlier idiom of that mint. IOS 1 » 

€ Not being bound or influenced by pre-existing mint-idiomatic traditions regarding 
the location and visibility of the banner in the design, the engravers at mint E chose 
both the LU and the BLU arrangements. They mostly presented the banner without 
a base, perhaps through lack of experience, or because they did not care in i 
it. The fact that (with only one exception) they did not choose any of the othe 
compositions (P/U/C/BC) indicates that, deliberately or not, they did ori 
themselves by the kind of designs that were in vogue. 


3.4.2 Swordsman Type 


Kumaragupta I's Swordsman coins (figs. c145-148) exist in four reverse die variants 
(Section 6.7). Their composition was derived from that of Candragupta II's Chattra 
Type (Section 2.7), but contemporary coin types help to understand the execution of the 
devices. 


Garuda Image XII (Modified) 
broad, rotund body with vague indication of thighs; 
short, footless legs; wings spread vertically, 
with feathers hanging down from a thick upper edge; 
eyes; a beak; a thin crest (fig. 17) 


via its ut Rn boss and two short fillets the shaft next to the Sword-bearing 
Ing resembles that of the dhvaja on Kumiaragupta I’s Arch i i 
(figs. c118-120) probably struck at mint A2. oH TS 
Garuda on top of the banner, however, does not i 
= i , > take after his counterpart on those 
A coins. To mention a few salient differences: In Archer variety I.1 he spreads his 
ane Pee on the Swordsman coins they are held in a vertical stance, and beautiful 
eathers have been indicated in them (fig. d132) Unlike on the related Archer coins Garuda 
does not have curls and the snake is absent as well. i 
A n Tae Garuda on the Archer coins of variety I.1 is a manifestation of basic 
g T ei ) developed earlier at mint A2, Garuda on the Swordsman coins is 
rpi MM aoe in Kumaragupta I’s period: vertically spread wings and 
Y €. His image conforms to type XII (fig. 17) from mint E i 
ee au must be regarded as a delightful variant of that basic type ee 
RE M Ad à UM platform, as many other dhvajas with image XII on the 
B pects, however, the banner is Quite different. Instead of one, two 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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tall, long-limbed king; robust, yet 
fairly elegant stance; 

he wears a diadem and a dhoti; 
Garuda VII; 
LU/BLU-arrangements; 

M1 or M2 in kumára; 

M1 or M2 in srt-mahendrah; 
symbol grps.: 5,6,7 
7.95 grams (122.7 grains) 
2.01 cm 

*70/78-80/86 % gold 

figs. c118-120 


| 
j 
| 
| 


i 
Hu 
pi 


tall, long-limbed king; robust, yet 
fairly elegant stance; 

he wears a diadem, a dhoti and a 
sword; 

Garuda XII (modified); 
BLU-arrangement; 

ku beneath a crescent; 

M1 in kumdragupta-, 

with or without a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 5,7 

8.05 grams (124.2 grains) 

1.95 cm 

gold content unknown 

figs. c145-148 


Swordsman 


(> 


o 


s 
à 


tall, long-limbed king in elegant 


stance; 
he wears a beaded coat over a 


dhoti; 

Garuda VIII; BLU-arrangement; 
MI or M2 in kumdra; 

MI in értmahendrah; 

symbol grp.: 5 

8.23 grams (127.0 grains) 


1.88 cm 
gold content unknown 
fig. c122 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Kumaragupta I 


Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


features (averages) 


tall and shapely king, standing in an 
elegant tribhanga stance, at times bent 
sidewards rather excessively; 

he wears a plain or beaded coat, occa- || 
sionally with a belt, over a dhoti; 
Garuda VI; LU/BLU-arrangements; 
M1 or M2 in kumara; 

M1, perhaps M2, in Srimahendra-, | 
with or without a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 4,5 

7.69-*7.76 grams (118.7-119.7 grains) 
1.87-1.91 cm 

*51/69-61/72 96 gold 

figs. c123-127 


ornamental bosses decorate the solid shaft with its two short fillets. The base, a rimless 

vase, is usually visible. Entirely new to the Set-up is the flat slab on which the vase rests. 
In the location of the banner behind the king's arm and the visibility of the base 

(BLU), the Swordsman design resembles many contemporary Archer compositions. 


The Idiom of Mint A2 


The iconography and style of the devices, the choice of Symbols, the form of ma 


| as well as the fabric incontestably indicate that artisans at mint A2 designed and struck 
JH Kumaragupta's Swordsman coins. 


1 * Regarding the king's image, the affinities 
| Archer variety I.1 (figs. c118-120) attributed to mint A2, and those of Swordsman 
| Type are unmistakable, even though in the first design the king emanates robustness 

d m m nor inelegant way), whereas in the second image his elegance predomi- 
ates.? 


between the coins of Kumaragupta's 


(figs. c94-95) and II.8.2 (fig. c96) f, i Archer coins of subvar. II.8.1 


those of the second variety his elegance predominates. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Kumaragupta I 


Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


Archer Stocky king with a big head; 

he wears a plain or beaded coat, 
mostly with a belt, over a dhoti; 
Garuda IX; 
LU/BLU-arrangements; 

MI in kumara; 

MI in $rf-mahendra-, 

with or without a visarga; 
symbol grps.: 4,5,7 

7.76 grams (119.8 grains) 

1.80 cm 

*48/62-74/81 % gold 

figs. c128-131 


| 
| 


— 


E 
] 


stocky king with a big head; 
he wears a plain or beaded coat 
with a sash over a dhoti; 
Garuda IX; 
LU/BLU-arrangements; 

ku beneath a crescent; 

MI in śr-mahendrah; 

symbol grps.: 2,4 

*8.30 grams (128.1 grains) 
*1.77 cm 

gold content unknown 

figs. c133-134 


e found on coins of Kumaragupta I RS 
i i ion 6.7.4). Especially the Horseman 
i Lion-slayer variety IC (Section 
ee ene “gk bor on the part of the engraver s B iu en 
Beli laver coins of variety IC the king has a graceful hairdo a cu i 5 Us 
d cnt feed earlier for Candragupta Il's Archer coins of subvar. 11.6. 
of cu 


mint A2 (fig. c96). er customary at mint A2 (mostly BLU, 
+ Of the two arrangement pr the first, adding a slab beneath the vase. 


: he engraver has chosen | was a stron 
e EA. ehh Fs a detailed rendering of emblem E ic : 
mined tradition at mint A2 going back fo the time 


Other related royal images can b 
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elegant, slender king with fine curls 
and delicate facial features; 

he wears a plain coat over a dhoti; 
Garuda X; lathe-turned post; 
LU-arrangement; 

ku beneath a crescent; 

MI in éri-mahendra; 

symbol grps.: 5,7 

8.15 grams (125.8 grains) 

1.89 cm 

*59/71-70/78 % gold 

fig. c132 


big-headed king with heavy-lidded 
eyes, round cheeks, a prominent nose 
and mouth; he wears a plain coat over 
a dhoti; 

Garuda XI; BLU-arrangement; 

ku between a crescent and a dot; 

M1 in $ri-mahendrah; 


no symbols 
4 *8.15 grams (125.7 grains) 
T *1.88 cm 
: gold content unknown 
H fig. c139 


tall, elegant king with broad shoulders 
and a slender waist; his head is sharply 
inclined towards the left; he has coarse 
facial features; he wears a plain coat 
over a dhoti; 

Garuda XII; 

U/LU/BLU-arrangements; 

ku beneath a crescent; 

MI in Srt-mahendra-, 

with or without a visarga; 

symbol grps.: 5,7,9,10 

8.19-8.20 grams (126.4-126.6 grains) 
1.87-1.92 cm 

*57/69-17/84 % 

figs. c135-138, 140a-143 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Kumaragupta I 


Mint E - continued 


tall king with shapely limbs; he has 
frizzy hair, piercing eyes, high cheek- 
bones, a hooked nose, small, taut lips 
and a pointed chin (the 'scowling king"); 
he wears a closely clinging coat over 
beaded trousers and boots; 

Garuda XIII; lathe-turned post; 
LU-arrangement; 

ku beneath a crescent (subvar. III.2.3), 
or name absent (var. IV.2); 

M1 (?) in (r-mahendra (subvar. III.2.3, 
reconstruction), 

or M3 in Sri-mahendrah (var. 1V.2); 

no symbols 

*8.25-*8.33 grams (127.3-128.5 grains) 
*1.80-*2.00 cm 

gold content unknown 

figs. c140, 144 


| 
| 
ll 


i 
| 
| 
| 


See Table 9 for more coin types from mint E. 


slender, thin-limbed king; 
he wears a cloak (?), perhaps with a thin 
belt, over a long dhoti; 

Garuda XIV; U-arrangement; 

MI in kumdragupta-, 

with or without a visarga; 

apratigha- with or without a visarga; 
symbol grps.: 5,7 i 
7.85-7.86 grams (121.2-121.3 grains) 
1.81-1.85 cm 

gold content unknown 

figs. c149-150 


Apratigha 1-2 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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* 


+ 


* € 


to mint A2 is 8.10 grams (124.95 grains), 


Pe ee pew e [oe 
mes =| | 


For some unknown reason the engraver did not use Garuda image VII or VII, but 
preferred one more similar to the contemporary representations carved at mint E. 
Sri-Laksmi’s image is quite different from that on Kumaragupta’s Archer coins of 
variety I.1 (figs. c118-120), but distinctly similar to that on the Horseman coins of 
variety IIB and the Lion-slayer coins of variety IC (Section 6.7.4). 

There are also many analogies between Sri-Laksmi’s image on Candragupta ITs 
Archer coins of variety II.9 (from Phase 2a) attributed to mint A2 (figs. c98, 102- 
103, 107) and that on the Swordsman coins. In the latter design her body is 
somewhat more fleshy and her legs folded beneath her body in a peglike profile, 
rather than in front. Nevertheless, the hairdo, the absent halo, the posture of her 
left hand high on her left thigh, plus the size and shape of the lotus attribute and 
lotus seat, all these elements connect the two designs. 

The symbols from Groups 5 and 7 belong to the idiom of mint A2. 
Unlike in Archer variety I.1, the king’s name appears as ku beneath a crescent on 
the obverse. The engravers repeated his name as $rI-kumáragupta- (either with or 
without a visarga) on the reverse. For the most part the diesinkers at mint A2 had 
preferred a nominative form (with h) of the legend on the reverse, but on their 
Archer coins for Candragupta II they had used both forms alternately. 
The MI in the king's name fully conforms to the idiom of mint A2. 
Finally the fabric of the Swordsman coins presents the finishing touch in this series 
of e links. Under Candragupta II the mint masters at mint A2 had 
Re D 2s fo circa 8.03 grams (124 grains) and Kumaragupta's 
ety 1.1 were struck to the same standard. His Swordsman coins 
apparently present a third banner-bearing series in this range, as they weigh 
8.05 grams (124.2 grains) on average.?”8 Their average diis of 1 95 cm E 
De ed Candragupta's Archer coins of variety II.9. 
em S a Ae DOR en coins is unknown. We can only 
: y produced at mint A2 i 
the same period: Candragupta II's Archer variet EE t 
y II.9 with circa *57/69-72/80 % 


3-78 The average weight of the 83 coins of Horseman Type, var. IIB in the BH attributed by me 
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gold on the one hand (Tables 91 92) 
; D T, , and Kumaragupta’s coi 
72180. t (circa "57/68-84/88 %) and Lion-slayer variet Ic Jj RE 
gold) on the other (Table 10).379 y IC (approximately 


l It appears that under Kumaragupta I mint A2 proceeded to strike coins of. 
similar, or sometimes even higher, fineness than during the reign of his ne dne 
general decrease of the minimum amount of gold with circa 10 % noticed for fir 
Archer coins apparently does not apply to these early products from mint A2 


3.4.3 Apratigha Type 


Kumaragupta I’s Apratigha coins exist in two varieties (Section 6.8.1) that share a 
similar, but not identical, Garuda image (figs. c149-150). 


Garuda Image XIV 
round body; vertically spread wings 
turned upwards; 
thin, barely visible legs without feet; 
facial features unclear; no crest; 
sometimes tiny earstuds (fig. 19) o lo) 


Garuda’s body is roundish and does not have 
pronounced thighs. The bird stands to front with 
its wings spread up vertically. Their shape and 
posture, and the fringed or grooved profile 
indicating feathers, are typical for the Apratigha 
design. The engraver of variety 1 made a half- 
hearted attempt to add footless legs. : 
Through Fhe absence of facial features, à Fig. 19 Garuda image XIV 
crest or a snake, the image is quite stark and ; y 
not very appealing. Only the Garuda on coins of variety 1 appears to wear tiny erud 
The drawing of the banner’s narrow, single platform and of the completely pa = 
filletless shaft looks uninspired. The ill-defined platform is out of balance in variety ^. "ne 


lower half of the shaft was never included. 


Possibly such a simple banner represents a portable type, whereas bd 
next to the king portrayed as a royal warrior may well ipm AR zu 
‘official’ banner-of-state. Still, representations 1n ancient Tndian og r mee CR 
portable banners and flags were often abundantly decorated ne Signs results from 
probably the starkness of the garudadhvaja in the dnd the engraver 
inexperience or sheer lack of interest in the device on the p . 


Mid eei o 

ion-slayer: s.g. 17.0; 14.1 and 15.6 

2.9 IM 113,28-29 (Horseman) and IM 114,36 (Lion-slay 
respectively (Maity 1956). | 5 
30 Thapliyal 1983:46-47; Joshi n. y.-1:69-75. 
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*For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1. 


The Idiom of an Unknown Mint 


Without a study of the bannerless coins of Candragupta II and Kumaragupia I it is 


practically impossible to attribute the Apratigha coins with a reasonable degree of 
certainty to a specific Gupta mint. 


* 


* 


* 


The obverse design in all likelikhood presents a historic scene (Section 2.8) and 
there are no obvious iconographic links to royal imagery in the other banner- 
bearing designs. 

From a stylistic point of view the closest comparable design is found on 
Kumaragupta's Tiger-slayer coins of variety A (Section 6.8.4). Those coins carry 
images of a thin-limbed goddess Ganga standing in a pose quite similar to that of 
the figures attending on Kumaragupta I. 

Sri-Laksmi’s diadem resembles the three-lobed crown of the Tiger-hunting king. 
She rests her empty left hand on her hip in a gesture distinctly similar to the way 
in which Ganga presses the lotus stem to her hip on the Tiger-slayer coins. The 
upright lotus seat does not recur in other coin types of Kumaragupta I. 

Of symbols 5/2 and 7/11 found on the Apratigha coins, the latter occurs on the 
Tiger-slayer dies with the attenuated figures. 

The epithet apratigha- appears with and without a visarga, but the nominative form 
of the epithet on the Tiger-slayer coins, kumaraguptadhiraja, never takes a visarga 
in the first place, so the designs cannot be compared in this respect. 

Kumáragupta on the obverse includes an M1 form of ma, as does the epithet on the 


A Rd coins of variety A. The size and shape of the characters are compar- 
able. 


The data on fabric show considerable 


and those of Tiger-slayer variety A. The first weigh circa 7 : 
and have an average diameter of 1.8 gù circa 7.84 grams (121 grains) 


Indian Museum. Its specific gravity of ea 
content of *69/78 %. y corr 
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This particular set of mint-idiomatic traits does no 


i i 2 t match any of the idi 
known mints active under Kumāragupta I (A2 y of the idioms of the 
SEE ; B, D and E) reconstructed i 
> emn xs : Mc Any attempt to settle the exact mint SM 
Apratig a Type has to be postponed until all bannerless coin t E : 
consideration as well. ypes can be taken into 


3.8 Garuda Images and Mint Idioms - under Skandagupta 


Four, perhaps five, mints may have struck gold coins for Kumaragupta I in a wide 
range of types. In the reign of his son (circa A.D. 455-467) both the range of coin 
types as well as the total amount of coins brought into circulation were greatly reduced. 
Possibly only two types were left,'*' those of Archer (figs. c151-154) and King-and- 
Laksmi Types (figs. c156-158). Both include a Garuda-banner. An analysis of the mint- 
idiomatic features expressed by these coins can bring out which mints active under 
Kumüàragupta I continued to produce coins under Skandagupta. 


3.5.1 Archer Type 


Skandagupta's Archer coins exist in two varieties (A and B) that differ in many mint- 
idiomatic respects: the quality of carving; the build and clothing of the king; the image 
of Sri-Laksmi; the size of her lotus seat; the symbols; the legend beneath the king's arm 
(without/ with crescent); the circular legend; the legend on the reverse (Sri-skandaguptah 
or kramddityah); and finally the fabric (Section 6.9.1). 

The discussion on these differences has focused on weights, gold content and 
legends and their discrepancies have been explained as the result of different dates of 
production. The lighter coins, those of variety A (figs. c151-153), would have been 
struck earlier than the heavier and finer coins of variety B (fig. c154). The rise in the 
weight standard (and the increase of the amount of gold) would then have been 
introduced sometime during Skandagupta's reign. Most scholars date this transition 


towards the end of his rule. 
The following objections can be rais 


were issued towards the end of Skandagupta's reign, how 
siderable difference in the amounts of coins struck of each 
A are relatively rare, whereas the Archer coins of 


ed against this reconstruction: 


€ If the coins of variety B 
are we to explain the con 
variety? Those of variety 
variety Bate M COE ‘od of low minting activity which lasted 

Onetwouldin Mn postiar s pde j first phase the coins of 


during the greater part of Skandagupta’s reign. In this 


NUN cu iue rur 


ttributed to Skandagupta 
i a man Types have also been attrib o Skandagupt 
( p 1957 csi ot cud b the biruda kramáditya, their attribution is still 
see Altekar :247-250). 
disputed. 
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variety A would have been struck. Towards the Kr Skandagupta’s reign there 
sudden outburst of minting activity. 
* ue ped aes why would the work of the diecutters suddenly have been 
allowed to drop to an unprecedented low level of artistry? 
€ There is a considerable stylistic and artistic gap -especially regarding the obverse 
designs- between the Archer coins of variety A and the related King-and-Laksmi 
coins on the one hand, and the Archer coins of variety B on the other. There are 
no intermediate coin issues in which such an evolution from one to the other can 
be traced. 5 
Fatal for any evolution theory is the circumstance that ‘descendants’ in both the fine 
and the less fine styles occur among the coins of Skandagupta’s successors." ^ 
No scholar has so far suggested that these coins could have come from different mint 
whereas this could explain their differences in the quality of carving, in icono 
and style, in legends, symbols and fabric. A comparison of their mint-idiomatic traits 
links them securely to two mints active under Kumaragupta I, namely mints B and E. 


Archer Variety A - Garuda Image VI 
oblate, spheroid body on footless legs; 
wings spread horizontally along an S-curve; 
a beak; a thin crest with a round top; 
earstuds (fig. 11) 


Garuda conforms to basic image VI developed under Candragupta II at mint B, especially 
in its manifestation on the Archer coins of variety II.7 (figs. c88-93). He has an oblate, 
spheroid body on footless legs. He spreads his wings horizontally along an elegant S-curve. 
His head reveals a beak and a thin crest with a round top. The snake is absent. 

; The banner mostly has a double platform, but occasionally a single ledge is found 
UL The shaft carries an ornamental boss and a single fillet, waving towards the 
noe po " i nd vase, an element of image VI added to the design under 

gupta 1 (in Archer varieties II.2 and II.3). i i ing's ri 

DENNIS denen (La To 1.3). The banner rises behind the king's right 


The Idiom of Mint B 

Garuda image VI points directl 
Skandagupta's Archer coins of variet 
attribution. 


y to mintB as the place of manufacture of 
y A. Their other mint-idiomatic traits support this 


?? E.g. Kumaragupta IU/III's Archer coins ; 
Coins in the fine style of 3 

BM 570-571; MM 59, 64; PM 18569. SM y var. A: a.o. BhKBh 213-214; 
: Bs ; L 11627; Budhagupta: S ; 

ar ae ae S Archer coins in the coarse EUER T A 2 ous 
pus aco y, Allan 1914:134. PI:21.23; Glendining's 1988:467. SML 11348 P 

| 83 The flier that first makes a loop in front of the post before in i : 

(Cpu MEE d Waving up (typical of some 
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3.5 Garuda Images and Mint Idioms - under Skandagupta 
€ Skandagupta's image blends traits famil; e 
i amiliar from Archer coins of 
gupta H and Kumaragupta I. Perhaps it illustrates a conscious dii p TE 
style of earlier coins, especially those of Candragupta II. ee i 
A balanced, elegant stance not particularly | 


: flexed i i 1 i 
clear line of beads on the coat aud rouse ed in the hips Or waist, and a i | 


, : are two traits characteristi 
Candragupta II's coins from mint B, especially those of his Archer ae a 


(figs. 88-93). The graceful hairdo with layers of curls dressed around the skull is | 


found earlier on coins struck i : : : 
ety 1I.11).*55 at mint B (e.g. in Candragupta's Archer vari- 


€ TI 
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ie BLU-arrangement of the banner vis-a-vis the king was quite usual in designs 
ed at mint B. 


Laksmi's sitting posture, with slightly raised legs, and the pose of her left hand 
h rests on her knee with the elbow pointing angularly outwards, were probably 
loped under Candragupta II at mint B in designs of Archer variety II.7. Under 
eee I mint B introduced a similar image on coins of Archer subvar. II.2.2 Hi 
1g. C 24). i I1 
The smallish lotus seat with the protruding pistil is commonly found in several 
of Candragupta II's Archer coin varieties, especially those from mint B. It recurs 
on coins from that same mint struck for Kumaragupta I (Archer varieties II.2-5, 
figs. c123-127). | 
9 The use of symbols from Groups 4, 5 and 7 was a long-standing mint-idiomatic m 
tradition at mint B. Under Kumaragupta I the engravers chose symbols from | 
Groups 4 and 5 only. On Skandagupta’s coins of variety A they selected symbols 
from Group 7, amongst others 7/11. Earlier that particular symbol was used in 
designs of Candragupta II's Archer variety II.7 from mint B. i ge 
® The king’s name §rt-skandaguptah on the reverse of the Archer coins of variety A 
includes a visarga, another long-standing tradition at mint B. 3j ai 
€ The circular legend on the obverse contains an MI form of ma, traditionally 5 
at mint B. The letters are quite small, which is another feature of the ML 
mint B going back right to Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvariety C.1. 
(figs. c30-31). mint B. 
€ The fabric shows some remarkable moves aay UE 4 RD es 
From the reign of Samudragupta onwards it S MEREATUR E SENE 
(121 grains). Their Archer coins of vaneties 4. 


to that standard as well. : ; k 
i k up the production of coins struc 

pes Wn TR Wu hos weight is not as sudden 

to a standard of 8. EM at a first glance. Judging from their stylistic creation, 
and radical as H E ed in the production of Kumáragupta's Peacock coins ? 
e E ai E $23 grams (127 grains). Apparently the mint masters Wi E 


(f 


ce AÀ— 


aan ae Candragupta Il- had 
2 pute Skandapunial wating CENSET descent fro Ed 
'"^ Perhaps 


instructed his mint masters to create such similar p cdm graceful hairdo, For 
i occasion 
285 Their colleagues at mint A2 also 1.8.2 for Candragupta I. 


p En var. 
instance on their coins of Archer sub 
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he next step in a steady, multi-mint trend towards 


| under Skandagupta had taken 3 A an evolution which Rad-already 


gradually increasing the weigh 


b under Samudragupta. : ; 
B Oni suche an Archer coins of variety A are somewhat larger 


(1.94 cm) than those, of Kumāragupta I from mint B (1.87-1.91 cm), probably 
because they were struck from heavier flans. A comparison of their gold content 
with that of Kumāragupta’s coins reveals that there was no change in the amount 
of gold in the alloy (*54/67-64/74 %, Tables 15, 100-101). 


In sum, the mint-idiomatic picture presented by Skandagupta’s Archer coins of 
variety A leaves no doubt that they were made at mint B. 


| 
Skandagupta - Archer Type, Variety A 15 | 


| 
| 


Archer Variety B — Garuda Image XII 
oblate, spheroid body with pronounced thighs; 
long, thin, footless legs; 
thin wings spread in a long S-curve, 

J horizontally, vertically, or midway; 

1 | unclear facial features; a crest; 

r occasionally earstuds (fig. 17) 


f 
Et 


MO Bite p 
a 
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Skandagupta - Archer Type 


View of the Banner* 


Basic Garuda images: VI, XII | 


wm [rs Durus 


VI 
| XII 


| gie = 
E For the meaning of P, U, LU, BLU, C and BC, see Table 1. 


liom of Mint E 
e presence of Garuda image XII points towards mint E as the most likely 


manufacturing site of Skandagupta’s Archer coins of variety B. Their other mint- 
idiomatic features confirm this attribution. 


9 


Skandagupta's tall build, his broad shoulders and slender waist, his longish head 
with a squarish jaw, and his peculiar, rather stiff tribhariga stance are familiar from 
Kumaragupta I’s Archer coins of varieties III.2 and IV.1 from mint E (figs. c135- 
138, 141-143). The tailed coat decorated with beads down the front, the dhoti and 
the small bow are also common to these designs. 
The BLU-arrangement of the banner vis-à-vis the king was quite frequently 
preferred in designs created at mint E. 3 ; 
Sri-Laksmi's image blends traits of her portrayal in Kumaragupta s Archer 
varieties III.2 and IV.1. Her hairstyle, build, sitting posture, the size and shape of 
her lotus attribute, and the high and broad lotus seat may be traced to dies of 
2.1 (figs. c135-138). i 
Archer RATIS of her left arm is familiar from Archer cols of 
subvariety IV.1.1 (fig. c141). The knob-ended fillet may tave Pe rom 
Kumāragupta’s Archer subvar. II. 1.2 from mint D (figs. C133-13%). 


idi f mint E. 
from- Group 7 also belong to the idiom o 
Aro Kis eee joo coins of variety II.2 a crescent was added above the 


includes a visarga; forms both with and 


i 1 ‘er in designs from mint E. 
SR i one n was quite common at mint E. 


The biruda contains an M1 form of i | M em 
The data on the fabric of Skandagupta Eu e 


à ta's Archer coins 
isi es. Compared to KumaraguP A v been raised 
Meade ne cosh ded SUC EO Nen 
from circa 8.23 grams (127 grains) to 7. E 2:13 cm (against circa 1.80- 


the coins are also bigger: on average wo ue a 
2.00 cm for Kumaragupta’s Archer coins fro 
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Skandagupta, Archer Type 


*57/69-72/80 96 *66/16-15/82. 96 
*69/78-77/84 96 


A comparison of the gold content of Kumaragupta I’s Archer coins of sub- 
varieties III.2.1-2.3/IV.2 and Skandagupta’s Archer coins of variety B has 
important consequences for the ongoing discussion on the 'sudden increase' in 
purity of Skandagupta's Archer coins (Table 17). 

The estimated gold content of the Archer coins of variety B, *66/76-75/82. 96, 
falls into exactly the same range of fineness as Kumaragupta I's Archer coins of 
(sub)varieties III.2.1 and IV.1 from mint E. 

Evidently differences in gold content between Skandagupta's Archer coins of 
varieties A and B need no longer be explained by an (unproven) increased 
prosperity towards the end of Skandagupta's reign. Although more analyses are 
called for, the figures available suggest that the gradual reduction in gold content 
of the Gupta dindras came to a temporary halt under Skandagupta. 


3.5.2 King-and-Laksni Type 


j| Skandagupta's King-and-Laksmi coins (figs. c156-158) carry one basic design 
B (Section 6.10) and varieties need not be distinguished. Their similarity to Skandagupta's 


: 
i Archi ins of 
E rcher coins of variety A is also brought out b = inati 
; i | dDterse meld: E y the Garuda-banner dominating the 


Garuda Image VI 
| oblate, spheroid body on footless legs; 
| $ wings spread horizontally along an S-curye; 
a beak; a thin crest with a round top; 
earstuds (fig. 11) 


if The banner between Skanda 
Hm his Arche 


en a breach with the individual 


character of each design noticed on these Gupta gold coins time and again 
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Garuda spreads his long and thin wi i 
away from his body. His um features aa 
eyes, and a tall cada) and the earstuds are present » 
The banner proper is also similar, exce 
because Skandagupta already occupied the le: 
dhvaja, including its rimmed vase, is comp 
spout on the vase noticed in one die variant 


y and they describe a clear S-curve 
© those on the Archer coins (beak 

well, 
pt for the fillet which was probably left out 
ft field. As on the Archer coins the garuda- 
letely on the flan (in a BC-arrangement). A lj 
(fig. c157) is a remarkable innovation. | 


ERE 


'The Idiom of Mint B i | 
As well as Garuda image VI, all other mint-idiomatic facets of these coins relate i | 
them directly to mint B. | 


€ The excellent carving, decidedly more delicate than that of contemporaneous coins i 
from mint E, reveals the workmanship of mint B. | 
€ The image of Skandagupta recalls the skilful portrayal of bare-chested Candra- il 
gupta II standing to right on his Archer coins of variety II.11 attributed to mint B. 
Under Candragupta II and Kumáragupta I the engravers at mint B occasionally 
decided to leave out the halo (Sections 3.3. 1 and n and the same peculiarity | 
characterizes the design of Skandagupta's King-and- aksmi coins. | 
The details in BE e image on the reverse are similar to those of the Archer i} 
coins and its ties to mint B need not be HO m. 
The symbols from Group 7 conform to the 1d10 aa à; 
The ents érr-skandaguptah is similar to that on the Archer coins of variety A. 
The form of ma in the circular legend cannot be oady recogni aji eer 
The average weight of these coins is Bn m um GSP d 
hey contain approximately -61/12 7e i 2) 
aie peur similar to that of the Archer coins of variety A attributed to 


mint B. 


*€9€299 e 


of the haloes makes the various interpreta 


3.8 This mint-idiomatic explanation of the absence 


i 9.1). 
tions offered for their absence redundant (Section 2.9.1) 
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t 


19 
Skandagupta 


Mints and Coin Types - a Hypothesis 


i verages 


Archer variety B 


AIA 


tall and shapely king standing in ` 
an elegant tribhanga stance; 
he wears a beaded coat, trousers || 
and boots; | 
Garuda VI; BLU-arrangement; i 
MI in circular legend; | 
$ri-skandaguptah (reverse); l 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 


symbol grp.: 7 

8.50 grams (131.2 grains) 
1.94 cm 

*54/67-64/74 % gold 
figs. c151-153 


tall and shapely, bare-chested 
king standing in an elegant 
tribhanga stance; 

he wears a dhoti: 

Garuda VI; BC-arrangement; 
ma in circular legend unknown; 
Sri-skandaguptah (reverse); 
symbol grp.: 7 

8.47 grams (130.7 grains) 

1.95 cm 

*54/67-61/72 % gold 

figs. c156-158 


i E 


tall king with broad shoulders 
and slender waist; squarish jaw; 
he wears a beaded coat with a 
sash over a dhoti; 

Garuda XII; BLU-arrangement; 
MI in kramadityah (reverse); 
Symbol grp.: 7 

9.18 grams (141.6 grains) 

2.13 cm 

*66/76-75/82 9; gold 

fig. c154 
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In sum, mint idiom reveals that on! 


y mints B ; : 
gold coins for Skandagupta. A prelimi and E were engaged in the production of 


ins f : iminary study indicates that their idi 
recognized in gold coins struck for Gupta kings that ruled after TE 2 


3.6 Conclusions 


The manifold Garuda images on the gold coins from the reign of Samudragupta to that 
of Skandagupta can be reduced to fourteen basic images. Each of these was once a part 
of the image repertoire of one or more Gupta mints. This co-defined the mint's idiom, 
the set of selected iconographic features of the devices, a special style of execution, 
certain symbols, palaeographic traits of the legends and a particular fabric that 
characterizes the coinage made at a particular mint at a given moment. 

Through an analysis of their mint-idiomatic traits, starting with its basic Garuda 
image, most coin varieties with a Garuda-banner have been traced to five mints, 
designated A, B, C, D and E. Kumaragupta’s Apratigha coins could not be attributed 
to any of those five mints. The use of the fourteen basic Garuda images by the 
diecutters may be gleaned from Tables 20-21 (Section 4.6). 


3.6.1 Mint A - the Imperial Mint 


Under Samudragupta and Candragupta II mint A must have been the major imperial 
mint, probably located in the Gupta capital, which has not yet been located. The great 
number of surviving coins, the wide variety in Sceptre designs and the extreme fineness 
of some of its issues point to the prominence of mint A during Samudragupta’s reign. 
is mi i i i her coins. 

Only this mint shifted to the production of his Arch 
Of the three mints that produced Samudragupta s Garuda pennn amir aa d 
adheres most closely to Kusana prototypes ın portraying the king in a UD TN 
over beaded trousers (fig. c5). The banner is ud ae I ae n Da 
i in vi i ly the platform (tig. ; - 

- upport in view. Occasionally only ¢ 
Bie of the shaft are visible. The E Ke n e te 
(ng. ciumavn eae se war a n d To seated on a 
istincti designs from mi S then smu s e 
aisun ve n is (fig. c2). She inherited her attributes, a diadem fille 


p. y; on P. coins. 


i esigns n not I ece: Sal ily indicate a este ' ae 


sed ‘oti i IS. j 

fors used inin E M Br us must have been active at site A, namely 
. ge . $ se 

Two subsidiary mints working 


i ins attributed to mint A2 indicates 
mi i he carving of coins a 
ints Al and A2. The quality of t 


J 2 T eom o 


3.87 See note 3.82. 
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that some of the best artisans of their time were employed there. They kept up their 


high level of artistry throughout Candragupta II's reign. 


Et Il as Scept d 
Mint A1 struck Sceptre and Archer coins for Samudragupta, as well as Sceptre an 
ed its apotheosis under 


early Archer coins for his son. Before Gupta minting reach 
Candragupta II, this mint had either shifted to the production of other coin types, or 

perhaps it had been closed down completely. Alongside features common to all coins 

from mint A, the idiom of mint A1 has some distinctive traits of its own. | : 

The king is usually represented as a tall man, standing in a rather rigid, upright 
stance (fig. c1). The banner at his side carries the related Garuda images Ia (fig. 2), 

IVa (fig. 8), or IVb (fig. 9). The symbols on the reverse belong to Groups 1, 2, 3, 7, | 
9 and 11. 

In the majority of the designs the circular legend on the obverse has been carved 
from I o'clock. The king's name and epithet (usually spelled with a visarga) mostly 
includes an M1 form of ma, sometimes with its basis bent inwards towards the intersec 
tion of its diagonal bars. The M2 form of ma was only rarely used on coins from mint 
Al. 

Under Samudragupta the average weight of the coins from mint Al lay betwe: 
circa 7.39-7.65 grams (114-118 grains). It was raised to circa 7.84 grams (121 grains) 
for the early Archer coins of Candragupta II. Under Samudragupta the flan size of the 
coins was circa 2.00-2.20 cm, but distinctly smaller flans of circa 1.87-1.97 cm were 
prepared for the Archer coins of his son. The gold content of these coins varied 
between *70-85 %. 


Mint A2 
As far as the banner-bearing coins are concerned, the activity at mint A2 first 
becomes manifest with its production of Archer coins (fig. c47), alongside some Sceptre 
Type coins with stylistically similar designs (fig. c3), somewhere towards the end of 
Samudragupta's reign. It continued to strike Archer coins throughout the entire reign 
of Candragupta II (fig. c67) and only stopped the issue of this type sometime during the 
rule of Kumaragupta I (fig. c122). This mint also manufactured Kumaragupta's 
attractive Swordsman coins (figs. c145-148). As well as features common to all coins 
from mint A, those struck at mint A2 display a number of individual traits as well. 
The king appears as a tall man with long limbs, muscular, yet elegant. His beaded 
coat and trousers were soon replaced by a smoothly draped upper garment over a dhoti 
or pleated trousers. The engravers at mint A2 developed images of a majestic, elegant 
Candragupta II (varieties 1.5-6, fig. c66; variety II.8, figs. c94-06) which ae 
compete in artistry with royal imagery from mintB. In some of their desi 
Candragupta II wears a long, beaded cord. Oe 
The engravers devoted special ing's ha; 
several representations in US to eqs paste, an d they developed 
or with layers of curls curving around his skull (fig E luxuriant curls (fig. c95), 
On the banner appear the related Garudas Ib (f 
VIII (fig. 13), or a modified form of Garuda 


(fig. 3), V (fig. 10), VII (fig. 12), 
XII (fig. 17). In their designs the 
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het on coins from mint A2. was usually spelled in the 

rga, but the shorter form occurs too. Under Samudragupta 

2 M1 or M4) in the name and epithet. Under 

ragupta I the engravers shifted to the use of M1 only (with 
2 


The average weight of coins from mint A2 lies between circa 7.52-7.84 grams 
(116-121 grains) under Samudragupta. Three weight standards were followed under 
Candragupta II, namely circa 7.84, 8.03 and 8.23 grams (121, 124 and 127 grains), and 
the last two standards were continued under Kumaragupta I. 

Initially mint A2 produced broad coins (2.03-2.22 cm), sometimes of an extremely 
high degree of fineness (*95 %). The early coins under Candragupta II are still fairly 
broad (2.05-2.10 cm), but become smaller in the course of his reign (1.95 cm). Under 
Kumaragupta I two flan sizes were used: a medium-size flan of circa 2.00 cm and a 
smaller flan of circa 1.88 cm. The gold content of the blanks decreased under Candra- 
gupta II to *57/69-82/88 % and reached its final low-level peak of circa *80 % for 
some series of Archer coins struck for Kumaragupta I. 


3.6.2 Mint B - an Important Mint 


Mint B must have been the second most important mint in the realm, Among the five 
mints that manufactured Sceptre and Archer coins, mint B enjoyed the longest period 
of non-stop production of these types. Its mint idiom is characterized by the uninter- 
Tupted use of a distinct style in carving devices and legends, by particulis symbols and 
a specific fabric. This continuity may well indicate firm (imperial?) auras m 
Mint B probably took up the production of Samudragupta s Sceptre irsi m y Die 
in his reign (figs. c28-32) and its coins can be traced up to and d. E ad S 
MR T edis cce ct 
i ight man o , : 
Ne. Em Bu B struck Archer coins of great Wn Mu He 
remarkable images of the bare-chested king standing to rig y 11.11, 
figs. c155, 117). ir production of Archer coins 
à seem to have reduced their pri i 
T an eR aa figs. c123-127). For Skandagupta mint B struck the 
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i ing-and-Laksmi 
Archer coins of variety A. (figs. c151-153) and the fine coins of King-an smi 
Type (figs. c156-158). ; NA IER 
i i ints. the diecutters at mint b oc y 
Unlike their colleagues at the other Das I2. ND cu mos 


out the king's halo (figs. c87, 91, 115-11 
room for (e other devices, for instance for the circular legend, always carved from 


I o'clock in small and tightly spaced characters. ME 

The related Garuda pA fs (fig. 2) and VI (fig. 11) appear on the ur à banner. 
When locating the dhvaja vis-à-vis the king the engravers used a vanety t arrange 
ments, discrete from the king or partly shielded from view, depending on the posture 
of the king. 

On Samudragupta’s coins Śrī-Laksmī appears 
visible. After the introduction of the lotus seat, most SUD a 
goddess seated with her legs folded in wrdsana, as on the majority of the ban 
bearing coins from other mints. But on the superb Archer coins of variety Ii 1 
for Candragupta II she appears seated in the majestic and relaxed pose of rájali 
(fig. c115). And on their coins for Kumaragupta I the engravers occasionally showec 
her with one leg pendant (fig. c125). : 

Only a few symbols from Groups 4, 5 and 7 were employed in the designs di 
all four reigns. The diesinkers always spelled the king's name or epithet iz 
nominative form on the reverse. It usually contains the M1 form of ma, from the time 
of Candragupta II onwards occasionally supplemented by M2. 

The fabric of the coins did not change until the time of Kumaragupta I. From the 
very start the mint masters at mint B struck their flans to a standard of 7.84 grams 
(121 grains). The small size of their coins (circa 1.82-2.00 cm) matched the delicate 
carving. Under Samudragupta the coins from mint B were distinctly smaller than those 
from other mints. Under Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I there was a multi-mint 
tendency to reduce the flan size, possibly in response to the fine example set by mint B. 
Consequently the discrepancy in size was gradually eliminated. 

Under Skandagupta the mint masters at mint B adopted a standard of circa 
8.55 grams (132 grains) for their coins, and they used flans of circa 1.98 cm. 
Compared to the output at the other mint (E), their coins were still smaller and lighter. 

Quite remarkably the coins of mint B never excelled in fineness, perhaps because 
the mint masters preferred hardness to fineness. Under Samudragupta the gold content 
of their coins was amongst the lowest found for coins of Sceptre and Archer Types. 
During the first two reigns the purity fluctuated between circa *65-81 % gold. Under 


Kumaragupta I the gold content was reduced to circa *57-61 % and this ratio was 
maintained under his son. 


only on a throne which has two legs 
designs include an image of the 
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3.6.3 Mint C - an Innovative Mint 


ke their colleagues at other mints 
i from I or VII o'clock. The coins 


2 form of ma is quite distinctive for their designs. 
Under Samudragupta the coins from mint C1 weighed between 7.52-7.65 grams 


gupta II's coins from that mint has not yet been determined. 


Mint C2 ng 
Subsidiary mint C2 produced the mint-idiomatically related Sceptre and Battle-axe 
coins for Samudragupta and an early Archer coin variety with a throne reverse for 
Candragupta II (figs. c53-56), as well as his rare Couch coins, and most of that king's 
coins of Sceptre T figs. c51-52). 
The git M a engravers at mint C2 deserve due credit for their creative 
coining They were responsible for such distinctive designs as the king with broad 
shoulders and a slender waist on their Sceptre coins of subvariety D.1 (figs. p 
and the ‘Jerom’ type of royal image on, for instance, his Sceptre coins of sub- 
i . c37-38). 
M Ubi ne image " (fig. 5), or the related Garuda III (fig. 6) appear on the 


i i int C1 the engravers did not use the 
ing’ ke their colleagues at mint l { 
OLDE Eee to position the banner behind the king, but preferred to 


show platform and shaft to a varying extent. 


Diesinkers at mint C2 appear to ps 
Laksmi's seat, from a two-legged throne 


iated the experiments with changes in Sri- 
s. In particular Battle-axe coin designs 
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bute instead of the obsolete cornucopia, and instead of holding 
stretches out her empty palm, ze her uttartya 
hose their symbols from Groups 3, 8, 9 and 11. 
E BUE eiie was ‘Gale both with and without a visarga. The 
EA ente many ways of introducing the king's name E deus in their 
obverse designs, from an abbreviated kr for Krtanta, to the king's fu name samudra- 
gupta. Like their colleagues at mint C1, they sometimes carved the circular legend 
from VII instead of I o'clock. The epithet on the reverse contains either the M2 form 

of ma, or MS, which is quite distinctive for their designs. 
The coins manufactured at mint C2 weigh between circa 7.45-7.84 grams (115- 
121 grains) and measure between circa 1.95-2.15 cm on average. Their gold content 


ons 


was kept between a fairly narrow range of *66-77 % during both reigns. 


they gave her a lotus attri 
a fillet in her right hand, the goddess 


3.6.4 Mint D - a ‘Provincial’ Mint? 


Mint D took up the production of Archer coins relatively late in Candragupta If's reign 
(variety II. 10, figs. c109-114) and it continued to manufacture that type well into the 
reign of his son (Archer variety II.6, figs. c128-131). 

Its mint idiom reveals several contradictory traits. It has much in common with the 
idiom of mint B regarding the forms of ma, the choice of symbols and the fabric of the 
coins. The image of the king, his imperial banner and Sri-Laksmi, however, are quite 
different: against the delicacy, elegance and inventive variety of designs from mint B 


are posed the standard arrangements, coarse carving and lack of fine detailing in the 
designs from mint D. 


t seems unlikely that there was a 
uld explain their shared features. 


the reign of his son. Their gold gupta II, and no more than circa 1.77-1.80 cm in 
tte US son, gold content fluctuates consid L 
etween circa *58-83 95. and bet Mu qe 
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3.6.5 Mint E - the Major Mint 


from the Mature and Later Phases of Gupta Coining 


variety III. 1.1, fig. c132), then a king with a big head 
cheeks, i 


‘cher coins of variety B (figs. c135-138, 1402-143, 154)]. 

l y another distinctive image portrays Kumāragupta as a tall man with frizzy 
hair, iercing eyes, high cheek-bones, a hooked nose, small, taut lips and a pointed chin 
(‘the scowling king’), on his Archer coins of (sub)varieties III.2.3 (fig. c140) and IV.2 
(fig. c144). 

On the king's banner appear new basic Garuda images evolved at mint E, namely 
types X (fig. 15), XI (fig. 16), XII (fig. 17) and XIII (fig. 18). When choosing the 
location of the banner vis-à-vis the king, the engravers nearly always preferred to show 
it behind the king's arm, frequently with the vase visible on the flan. 

In Sri-Laksmi's image the designs reveal several deviations from her ‘usual’ 
iconography. Instead of holding a fillet in her right hand, at times she scatters coins 
(figs. c135-138), or she holds a padma, while her empty left hand rests on her hip 
(fig. c139). These elements of her image do not appear out of the blue: they can be 
traced to images of the goddess on bannerless coins probably struck at mint E as well. 
Among such coin types are Kumaragupta's Horseman varieties IA, IB, IC and IID, his 
Lion-slayer coins of varieties ID, IJA, IIB and the variety ‘to right’, his Rhinoceros- 
slayer coins, and finally those of King-and-Queen Type. ! 

If a symbol was added on the reverse -which was not always the case- it was 
chosen from Groups 5, 7, 9, or 10. Skandagupta’s coins only carry symbols from 
eae is ngravers at mint E developed several characteristic ways of ene S 
legends on the coins. The circular legend on the obverse usually starts at I o'clock, but 

: : ine (Archer subvariety III. 1.1, fig. c132). On several 
not always in an uninterrupted line ( ‘clock instead ({sub]varieties III.2.3 and 
Archer varieties the legend runs from VII o'clock instea ge 


IV.2, figs. c140, 144). : RM 
| i ing’ he obverse is another mint-idiomatic 

i ent of the king's name on t ? 
e T It was either given in the abbreviated form Ku beneath a 
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crescent, or else left out completely. Under Skandagupta the crescent was retained, but 
the king's name was given as skanda. 

Uu designs do ai illustrate a particular preference for a short or long form of the 
epithet. They usually include the M1 form of ma, and only exceptionally carry M3 
instead, namely in Kumaragupta I’s Archer variety IV.2 (fig. c144). 

Under Kumaragupta I the mint masters followed the weight standard of 8.23 grams 
(127 grains). Their Archer coins of variety B for Skandagupta are considerably heavier, 
as they were struck to a new standard of 9.20 grams (142 grains). Consequently the 
earlier and later Archer coins from mint E also differ in size: circa 1.80-2.00 cm under 
Kumaragupta I, against circa 2.13 cm in the reign of his son. In spite of changes in 
weight and size, the gold content of the alloy was kept fairly constant at a level of 


circa *60-75 %. 


3.6.6 Final Remarks | 


Mint idiom has opened a way for discovering the extent, nature and origin o 
variety in the designs on the gold coins of the Gupta kings. The regular pattern ¢ 
in their diversity reveals with exactitude that the Gupta mints must have d 
relatively independently. Their mint idiom seems to have been mainly dictated by iocal 
customs and traditional manufacturing processes, rather than by prescriptions from a 
a central authority. 

Multi-mint trends towards changes in the iconography of the devices (for instance 
the introduction of Sri-Laksmi's lotus seat), or in fabric (for instance the manufacture 
of heavier and smaller coins with less gold), did affect the work at all mints, but in 
varying degrees. Apparently such processes were at times slowed down by overriding 
mint-idiomatic traditions. 
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Chapter 4 


The Garuda Emblem 


4.1 Introduction 


In the previous chapter the fourteen basic Garuda images on the dmdras have been 
studied as exponents of particular mint idioms. This mint-idiomatic context explains 
their amazing diversity in iconographic and stylistically relevant traits. In the present 
chapter these fourteen basic images will be compared with each other in order to 
describe the overall pattern of developments in their iconography and style.*! 

In order to point out the roots of the earliest basic images (I and II) in the Supama 
imagery of the pre-Gupta period, I shall describe representative examples of the latter 
in Section 4.2. Garuda does not appear on Kusana coins, but in view of the proven 
links between Kusana and Gupta numismatic and sculptural art, special attention will 
be paid to garudas of the Mathura school. 

In Sections 4.6 to 4.8 I shall focus on the images struck on the dindras. To define 
their place in Gupta period Suparna imagery, they will at times be compared to 
contemporary Garuda sculptures in stone and terracotta reliefs, on the royal seals and 
on Gupta coins in silver, copper and lead, which are described first in Sections 4.3- 
4.5.42 


Iconographic Texts and Text-passages 
Instructions for the carving of Garuda’s image have been laid down in handbooks, 
Silpasastras and vástusastras, but these manuals which have been handed down to us 


^! On the iconography of Garuda in ancient Indian art: Maitra 1920; Banerjea 1946:66-72; 
Banerjea 1974:529-534; Rao 1971,1,1:285-286; Gupte 1972:35; Liebert 1976:92; Iyer 1977:51-55; 
Singh 1977:109-110; Krishna 1980:72-80; Bhattacharyya 1980:6-7; Stutley 1985:49; Schleberger 
1986:179-181. 

42 [ have excluded Garuda images from the end of the fifth or the sixth century, such as: 

- Garuda as vahana of Vaisnavi at Samalaji (Gujarat), Amjhara (Gujarat), Nand Chand (M.P.) 
and Deogarh (U.P.); Schastok 1985:13, 67-71, n. 61, 80-81, figs. 7, 66-67; j 

Garuda with Visnu on the Deogarh temple; Harle 1974:51, figs. 103-104; Krishna 1980: 
fig. 42; Williams 1982: fig 205; 

Garde (?) in a panel from the terrace of the same temple. Vats (1952:21) mentions a torso 
with "a snake prominently around the neck", probably an image of Siva according to him; 
Garuda carrying Visnu, as depicted on the lintel of the Marhia temple (M.P.); Williams 
1982:170-171, fig. 188; Chandra 1970: Pl. 1l; — 
Garuda as vahana of Visnu or Krsna at Patharghata (Bihar); Asher 1980:31, fig. 31; 
Nepalese images from the Licchavi period at Mrigasthali, Cangu Narayana and Makhan-tol 
(A.D. 467 to ca. seventh century); Pal 1974:22, 71-73, figs. 1, 98-100. 
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do not date as far back as the Gupta period? and that is why these texts fall outside 
the scope of the present investigation. ES 

The Puranas and Samhitüs^^ also contain passages with iconographically relevant 
information on Garuda, but only parts of the major Purdna texts date back to the Gupta 
period. Among them the Matsya Purana probably comprises much Fan material, but 
the passages in which Garuda is mentioned do not describe the bird.^? Both the Agni 
Purana and the Visnudharmottara contain interesting descriptions, but these texts were 
compiled from the post-Gupta period onwards at the very earliest. ^6 


Evolution Theory 

On one copper coin type of Candragupta II Garuda has a human head and arms 
(Pls. 21-22) and in his handbook on Hindu iconography J. N. Banerjea emphasizes how 
this particular image illustrates "the intermediate stage in the evolution of the hybrid 
Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these early [avian ER] forms" uU 

However, this theory gives a simplified and therefore incorrect rendering of what 
really must have happened. The extent into which a garuda was given features 
extraordinary for a normal bird in South and South-East Asian art varies greatly. Any 
attempt to pin these variations down as successive phases in a single, strictly one-way 
evolution is doomed to fail. Already before the Gupta period garuda images show many 
combinations of avian and anthropoid traits. 


“° See Bhattacharyya 1963:342-369. The silpa chapter (57) in the Brhat Samhitd (ca. sixth 
century A.D.) does not contain prescriptions for Garuda’s image. 


+4 Bhattacharyya 1963:347-348; Gonda 1977. 
45 Matsya Purdna 258,10-11; 160,36-38; 261,28b-29; Bhattacharyya 1963:342-343. 


^$ Mallmann 1963:3; Hazra 1958-63,2:210. The passages that not only mention but also 
describe Garuda are: Agni Purdna 133,21b-24a; 268,9b-13a; 294,12b-14a (Mallmann 1963:49; 
Bhattacharyya 1963:343-345); Visnudharmottara 3,54,2-6a; 3,85,43-48 (Kramrisch 1928:80 113- 
114; text as edited by Shah 1958-61,2:160). vdd 
According to Sivaramamurti (1978:34-35) the description of G i 1 
indicates the early date of the text. "This is exactly the n of Coe p 
copper coins of Chandragupta II. Specially noteworthy are the human arms Ei bird's leg mes 


. MUS S legs." 
However, to make this description and the Gupta anka match, Sivaramamurti only dm the 
first two verses. The same passage proceeds by describing Garuda's four hands with afijalimudra 


vase and parasol, features completely alien to the Gu ; 

DR S pta emblem. On d 1 
Dimmitt and Van Buitenen 1978:4-13; O'Flaherty 1975:16-18 and Rot ER = 
A ene its Ta Md ae S such an evolution had already been advocated earlier by 

. K. Maitra . Iyer :53), Si ; ; y 
UE ), Sivaramamurti (1978:34) and Krishna (1980:79) hold similar 
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4.2 Pre-Gupta Suparna Imagery 


Of the Hindu Garuda images, remarkably few seem to have survived, and it may 
well be that they were relatively rare from the very beginning. The theme of Visnu 
riding on his mount, the most common context in which Garuda has been represented 
from the Gupta period onwards, did not emerge in Indian art until the end of the 
Kusana period. Individual Garuda images, however, for instance those on monumental 
dhvajas dedicated to Vasudeva, were created from at least circa 100 B.C onwards (Sec- 


4.2.1 Junnàr, Bharhut and Sàüci 


Winged, but otherwise humanlike, suparnas and hooded, but otherwise humanlike, 
ndgas were carved on the stüpa railing at Bharhut (M.P.)*? and above the entrance 
to the Budh Lena caitya hall at Junnar (Maharashtra).*"° A half-medallion on the 
railing of stüpa II at Saficl (M.P.) carries an avian garuda that clutches a ndga fast in 
its beak and talons.*!! The so-called parrotlike suparna on a torana of stüpa I at 
Safici is distinctly more hybrid, with its human ears pierced by rings. It is locked in 
combat with a five-headed naga.‘ 


48 When referring to the race of suparna or garuda birds, or to one of its anonymous members, 
I use italics. When mentioning the suparnardja in Hindu lore, I use the roman Garuda. 

^? First century B.C., Coomaraswamy 1956:44-45, fig. 26. 

410 First century B.C., Dehejia 1972: fig. 55. 

411 First century B.C., Marshall and Foucher n.y.: Pl. 81. 

4.12 On the west side of the middle architrave, eastern torana. Marshall and Foucher n.y.: 


des of the first century A.D. by Susan 
. This gate-way has been dated to the early deca 
oer QS Sen to the late first or early second century A.D. by James Harle (1986:34). 
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4.2.2 Gandhara 
In Gandharan art of the Kusana period the garuda was represented as a giant eagle with 
outspread wings towering above one or more nagas.* 


y eagle. In its mighty bill the garuda 


Its turban and earrings express that this is no ordinar 7 
otherwise predominantly human in 


clenches the hood of a ndga or ndginf which is S : à 
appearance.*"* Frequently the bird grabs its victim by the hips with claws or arms with 
clawlike hands, a feature mostly omitted from modern descriptions of such images.” | 


These representations were occasionally used in an architectural setting, but most of 
those that have survived the centuries are replicas in stone of the crest ornament worn 
by princely figures. There are remarkably few instances of a similar application of the 
image of another mythic animal in a turban-crest, and apparently the choice of a 
suparna especially served as a hint at some aspect of its mythic background relevant to 
the nature or role of its bearer. Light, lustre, power, speed, strength, destruction of the 
forces of darkness, these are all feasible associations that spring to mind.^!$ 


413 The arrangement of bird and victims was inspired by classical representations of 
Ganymede's abduction by the eagle of Zeus. See e.g. Coomaraswamy 1937. 

4.14 Czuma and Morris 1985: fig. 95, ca. second century A.D, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. In the headdress of a Bodhisattva, Musée Guimet A 02907, from Shabaz-Garhi, Foucher 
1905-18,1:frontispiece = Mallmann 1947:81, fig. 2 = Tissot 1985: Pl. 31.1, ca. third 
century A.D. Tissot gives several other instances: figs. 181-182, drawing Pl. 29.2A, Museum 
Lahore 2375; Pls. 29.3A and 3B, Indian Museum, Calcutta A 23191/5014, from Swat (1985:210). 
I wish to thank Dr. Francine Tissot of Musée Guimet, Paris, for providing me with detailed 
photographs of Gandharan garudas. 

^5 See e.g. Tissot 1985: Pl. 29.5 (arm not drawn) and fig. 190, top left, Museum | 
Lahore 1045, from Sanghao = Foucher 1905-18,2: fig. 319 = Lyons and Ingholt 1957: fig. 350; | 
Tissot 1985: Pl. 29.6, Museum Peshawar 1099, from Takht-i-Bahi; Lyons and Ingholt 1957: | 
fig. 351, Museum Peshawar 497; Russek 1987: figs. 90-91, Museum Rietberg, Zürich; Museum | 
für Indische Kunst, Berlin, MIK I 38. 


416 Several such images with a suparna crest have been identified as that of the Bodhisattva | 
Maitreya. In images with curly strands of hair falling onto the shoulders, this identification appears | 
justified. As a brahmacarin Maitreya wears his hair partly tied upon his head, partly falling onto 
his shoulders (cp. Lobo 1987:209). According to Gritli von Mitterwallner the artists at Mathura | 
distinguished figures of Avalokite$vara and Maitreya by their hair-do. They gave Avalokitesvara 
"the hair-do of an ascetic in the form of straight hair-strands and to Maitreya long curly locks" 
(1986:118). 

However, since the suparna could express many of the qualities in which any prince or king 
would want to excel, the suparna plaque need not necessarily have been restricted to the attire of 
that particular Bodhisattva. Therefore the suparna crest alone cannot serve as a firm basis for the 
identification of such a figure as Maitreya. 

Agrawala (1938:7) based his identification on the assumption that "Garuda serves as the vehicle 
of Bodhisattva Maitreya", but no such association is known to me. R. C. Sharma points out that 
the garuda is associated with light and sun, but he does not make clear why onl Miss a would 

have been given suparna ornaments (1984:234-235, fig. 159). See on M : : 


aitreya images Huntington 


| 
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4.2.3 Mathura 


Architraves 


period suparmas from Mathura are those carved on 
ena 5 t once towered over the entrances to Buddhist sanctu- 
aries." Sometimes the garuda is quite eaglelike, but two delightful back-to-back 


images on an architrave from Sonkh (U.P.) illustrate his more usual demeanour (Hartel 
1976: fig. 37, here Pl, 1). 


They have the feathered body, wings, legs and tail of a bird and a bald head topped by a 
forward turned crest, human eyes with long eye-lashes, curving eyebrows and human ears 
with rings. In each case a three-hooded naga has entwined itself around the bird’s neck in 
an attempt to resist its adversary, but it has been caught in the prominent beak. The 
Serpents’ winding tails balance the tail-feather of the suparnas. 

Just like their colleagues at Safici, the sculptors took care to give the feathers different 
shapes. On the body these look like overlapping leaves; the wings have small, criss-cross 
patterned feathers above and long, parallel feathers near their tip. A thick, ridgelike feather 
along the upper side of the wings emphasizes their slight S-curve. 

Sometimes the garuda is shown in profile, its wings folded along the body, but mostly 
the artist preferred a more spectacular and imposing stance, in which the suparna spreads 
its huge wings in a vertical posture. In those cases the bird may face the Spectator, as on 
the Sonkh architrave, or it looks sidewards. Occasionally the näga was left out.4-18 


Pilasters and Doorways 

Sideways-looking garudas were also applied to pilasters and doorway panels as an 
auspicious and protective motif. Vogel illustrates such a pilaster from Jamalpur near 
Mathura (U.P.), dated by Joanna Williams to the late third or early fourth century A.D. 
(Pl. 2).*? She was not sure whether these birds were indeed garudas, but a doorway 
panel with similar garudas at the Mathura Museum leaves no room for doubt.*?? 


Familiar elements in their images are the cuda, the large ear with ring, the nicely curving 
wings with a thick upper edge, and the three different patterns of feathering. The tear- 
Shaped body and the long claws are other noteworthy features. The suparnas on the 
Jamalpur pilaster have long tail-feathers, but those on the Museum panel are not so 
endowed. The snake is conspicuously absent both on the pilaster and on the panel. 


1984 and Lobo 1987. 
417 Vogel 1930: Pls. 55-56, 58a. 
4.18 MM 791; Vogel 1930:124, Pl. 56. 
419 MM P54-P55; Vogel 1930:103, Pl. 22,c-d; Williams 1982:13-14, fig. 3. 


4.20 MM 57.4446; Joshi n.d.-2: fig. 57. 
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Ornaments Aes : s 
As in Gandhara the suparna was applied to ornaments, 1n this case turban crests an 


armlets of princely or divine figures and Bodhisattvas.*^' Contrary to Gandhara 
imagery it was not the struggle between the bird and the serpent which received most 
emphasis. Instead attention was focused on the bird itself. 


A garuda in the crest of a Kusana period image of a princely figure from the Mathura 
school, probably a Bodhisattva,‘ stands to front with wings spread out wide in a 
horizontal fashion (Pl. 3). Long, parallel feathers run down the length of these wings from 
body to tip. The garuda has a heart-shaped body covered with feathers indicated by cross- 
hatching set off with short, oblique incisions (as with the suparnas on torana MM 791). 
A thin ridge frames the body on all sides. It has been described as a garland or a snake, 
but probably it is just an ornamental addition. P 

The bird's head is quite damaged, but traces remain of closely cropped hair indicated 
by very fine cross-hatching, human eyes and a broad, pointed beak above a thick lower 
jaw. The right ear is still visible, as are the earstuds. Head and body are separated by a thin 
collar with vertical hatching. 

The feet of the suparna are hidden from view by three small garudas along the lower 
side of the turban. A radial pattern of lines behind the bird resembles an outspread tail, but 


judging from the billowing ends it is a fan of cloth.*? 


Occasionally tiny garudas or beaked lions border the lower side of turbans or crowns, 
or they adorn armlets,** and it is often quite difficult to tell these animals apart. 


On SML B26, the head of a prince, deity or Bodhisattva, these tiny figures have wings, 
round eyes, a bulky crest, a pointed beak (with pearl string or snake?) and leaflike feathers 
on their neck and body, ample clues to identify them as birds, most likely suparnas.*? 


421 Agrawala 1938; Mallmann 1947; Kramrisch 1960:74, Pl. 2b; Pal 1979. 
42 State Museum Lucknow B25; Vogel 1930:112, Pl. 36,a. 
^2 For a similar fanlike frill on a different kind of turban, see Hartel and Lobo 1986: fig. 25. 


4% On armlets of $ri-Laksmi: Chandra 1985:54, fig. 8; Joshi n.d.-1:211-212. The drawing by 
Anne-Marie Loth (1972: Pl. 57.9) after a published photograph apparently does not reproduce all 
details accurately. The pile of five balls probably represents a criss-cross pattern-for-feathers. The 
continuation of the legs across the bird’s body may have been a trick of the light. The tail and 
pA c e that this bird is a either a suparna or a peacock. Agrawala (1947-48:90) 
refers to A$vaghosa's mention of armlets in i i i 
qi e the shape of a framed peacock-head (mayüra-keyüra, 

^25 Pa] (1979:213) identified them as heraldic lions. Agrawala 1938, however, gave several 
examples of garudas in a headdress. See also Kramrisch 1960: Pl. 2b. Pal ( 1979:213) did recognize 
a row of garudas on a "head of Indra" at the Mathura Museum (acc. no 1297) His illustianna 
does not allow a close scrutiny of these animals, but their bodies apparently have A broad collar of 
vertical lines which seem to represent lions’ manes. I cannot see any wings either S pee thal 
these small creatures are beaked lions. The meditating Avalokitesvara from the Kr llecti 
also wears a diadem and armlets with such lions. Martin Lerner co E M 
lions with muzzles treated as a beak on a simhásana (Vogel 193 
1985: fig. 19). ; 


(1984:35) draws a comparison to 
0: PI. 27; cp. Czuma and Morris 
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The suparnas balance to front on the armlet, their legs 
apart beneath their wings (Pls. 4-6). The birds watch us with round eyes above a broad, 
pointed beak. No crest is visible on their bald Skull, nor have ears or earrings been carved. 
Their rotund bodies are covered with feathers rendered by simple cross-hatching. Their 
long wings are not prominently spread, but folded closely against the body in a horizontal, 
slightly hunched posture. The long feathers are still very clear. The tail is invisible. 


-with a prominent claw- set wide 


Individual Sculptures 


In a not very successful attempt to follow Gandharan prototypes, the artists at 


Mathura also created rather clumsy, individual sculptures of garudas, such as 
SML 59.170. 


The garuda rests on its tail in a frontal stance with vertically spread wings, a posture 
suggesting an upward flying movement.*” Its facial features more or less conform to 
those in the Sonkh relief. The thin feet with small claws clutch the body of a serpent, its 
coils not wound around the bird's neck, but caught in its beak. Sometimes the ndginr has 
a hybrid appearance, as in Gandharan sculptures. ^? 


At least two images ascribed to Kusana art from Mathurà include a suparna which 
undoubtedly represents Garuda Vainateya. 

In the first fragmentary image he carries a female deity (judging from her 
ornaments) identified by Hartel as Vaisnavi (1960:57, fig. 15). Garuda did serve her 
as mount, but such representations are not customary in Indian art until circa A.D. 500. 
None of the Mātrkās was associated with an identifying vahana before that date,*?? 


426 MM 2361, Agrawala 1938:7, fig. 2. 

^?! Hartel 1960:56-57, Pls. 12-14 = Hartel and Lobo 1986:52, fig. 16. I wish to thank 
Dr. Wibke Lobo of the Museum for sending me detailed photographs of this image. Prof. G. von 
Mitterwallner has attributed several comparable, seated Bodhisattva images to the reign of 
Kaniska II, who -in the chronology proposed by her- reigned around the middle of the third 
century A.D. (1986:32; cp. figs. 48, 52). 

428 Joshi 1972:93, fig. 17. This garuda does not make an afjalimudra, as suggested by Joshi, 
but simply holds a snake; cp. MM 76.79, Sharma 1984:123, fig. 57. The "tilaka-like mounn relief 
on the forehead" (Sharma) is the cūdā. The "bangled hands" are Ddged claws. The "criss-cross 
design" on the body and the "leaves" on the "lower vertical portion represent feathers; cp. 
MM 76.82; without snake: MM 76.80, 76.81 and 76.232, all described by Joshi. The other 
thirteen, wingless, so-called human, garudas from Govindnagar mentioned and identified by Sharma 
do not carry a snake, which means there are insufficient clues to call them garudas. 

4.29 MM 41.2915, Joshi n.d.-2:31, fig. 29 = Pal 1979: fig. 11; MM 61.5384, Srivastava and 


Misra 1973: fig. 4. 
4% Schastok 1985:64. 
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annot be dated earlier. The arrangement and 


and I assume that the Berlin image c 1 i 
ed to those of a sixth-century image of Visnu 


postures of bird and deity may be compar 

on Garuda from Patharghata (Bihar). *?! 
The second image of Garuda Vainateya in a minia 

at the Mathura Museum (56.4200) shows him carrying Vasudeva-Krsna. 


Garuda has a bald, crestless skull, eyes, a broad, slit (?) beak, cross-hatched feathers on 
his oblate, spheroid body, vertically spread wings with upturned tips, and stumpy legs with 
short claws. A thick band across the chest could be a serpent (as drawn by Krishna 1980: 
fig. 61), but more probably it is the thick upper ridge of the wings continuing across the 
chest, as in Garuda's image on Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of subvariety A.3.2 


(fig. c27). 


ture panel only 6.4 cm in height | 
4.32 


Apparently this miniature panel is the sole surviving tangible result of first attempts by 
Mathurà artists to develop a suitable iconographic formula for the new theme of 
Vasudeva riding Garuda Vainateya.*? Although similar sculptures almost certainly 
existed in Gupta art of the fourth century, on stylistic ground the earliest surviving 
representations of this theme cannot be dated earlier than the fifth century A.D. 


4.2.4 Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda 


Two distinct traditions regarding garuda iconography are quite manifest in Buddhist 
reliefs from the Satavahana and Iksvaku periods (second-fourth century A.D.) in the 
Krsna region of Andhra Pradesh. A suparna on a rail coping from a stapa at Amaravati 
illustrates the first kind of image which conforms closely to garuda imagery on the 
architraves of Mathura.*?* 


The bird stands to front on the coils of a five-hooded ndga caught in the broad, pointed 
beak. The vertically spread wings with revolving tip have been carved against the back of 
the hollowed-out coping. They have two kinds of feathers, small and round near the body, 
long and thin towards the tip. 


*?! Agrawala 1962 [1965]:45, Pl. 29.3; Asher 1980:31. 


^? Joshi n.d.-2:85, fig. 63, second to thi Kn j 
fig. 29; Srinivasan 1989385, Pl. 36.V.A E A.D.; Krishna 1980:78-79, text fig. 61, 

*5* A seated Bodhisattva image from Ganeśrā near Mathura wears armlets decorated with a 
crowned figure seated on a suparna (?) (MM A45, Vogel 1910:57-58, Pl. 10 = Vogel 1930:110 
PI. 33,a; Loth 1972, Pl. 59.7-8). The drawings by Joshi (Uttarápatha, fig. 692) and Suran (1974) 
are not very accurate, in contrast to that given by N. P. Joshi in his book on Mathurà art (n.d.-2: 
fig. 33). Joshi presumes that the armlet may show Visnu on Garuda (n.y.-1:p. 211), but > k 
theme had already been developed in Kusāna art before the Bodhisattva ae exer pe i 
that it would have been applied on a Buddhist image. Unfortunately the ride ped is unlike y 
attributes to reveal his true identity. r carries no identifying 

434 BM, Barret 1954:67, Pl. 40. Ca. second century A.D 


Sivaramamurti 1942:73, Pl. 41.2. = Kramrisch 1933: fig. 48; 
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zm m eee avian head has a crest (now damaged), round eyes and large ears with 
a ody reveals two vaguely defined spheres, a peculiarity of many a Garuda image 
on the Gupta dinaras. The bird has long feet, as in the Mathura doorway relief 


MM 57.4446 i ind" P 
neari (Section 4.2.3). Behind its head the tail has been spread rather stiffly against 


The second kind of image shows the suparna in the guise of a winged, anthropoid 
creature, such as the garuda among the deities watching the descent of the Buddha-to-be 
in the shape of a white elephant in a relief panel from Nagarjunakonda. 


He is flying through the air, as is evident from the bent posture of his legs. His hair-do 
consists of closely cropped curls, and above his forehead rises an ornamental crest with a 
forward-turned top. He rests both hands on his hips, in what Sivaramamurti described as 
a posture "suggesting power and defiance..., used wherever they have to be indicated as 
in the case of certain princes" (1942:73). This display of power is obviously meant to 
impress the hooded, anthropoid naga in front of the palanquin.*25 


4.2.5 Conclusions 


Variable Hybridity 

Prior to the inception of Gupta currency garudas were represented in different 
ways, most of these revealing a varying blend of avian and anthropoid features. 
Sometimes the avian element dominated completely, but usually it was modified by 
several uncommon traits, such as a turban, closely cropped hear, human eyes, 
eyebrows, ears with rings, or even shoulders and arms ending in clawlike hands. 

In other contemporary images the humanlike traits came to the fore, but small 
wings still revealed the suparna’s true nature. Due to its lofty position above the 
entrance to the cairya hall at Junnar, the hairdo of such a fairly anthropoid suparna 
cannot be made out clearly, but in the art of Andhra Pradesh such garudas have closely 
cropped, curly hair and a crestlike tuft on the forehead. 

The early, contemporary occurrence of several kinds of garuda images, in some 
cases more avian, in other cases more anthropoid, negates the theory that the latter type 
was a creation of "early-mediaeval" artists. 

For some reason artists working at Mathura under the Kusana kings did not favour 
the representation of a fairly anthropoid garuda; indeed, several of their works are 
purely avian. This is even more surprising, seeing that, commencing from an early 
date, their workshops did produce images of fairly anthropoid ndgas. 


i i . third century A.D; 
25 hurst 1938:25, Pl. 19.d, in the bottom right corner, ca. t 
"PE 1942: Pl. 4.31; Way n.d.: fig. 11, beneath the devas carrying the almsbowl, next 
to a nága; idem among the deities carrying the Buddha's turban, Longhurst 1938, Pl. 14.b). I wish 
to mu Dr Nandana Chutiwongs, Amsterdam, for bringing that last instance to my attention. 
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Suparnas and Nagas ; : 
Sire ore Gupta art suparnas were nearly always directly associated with ndgas. 


Sometimes temporarily suspending their hostilities, they appear together among the 


i i ibutes, but 
i th to pay homage to the Buddha or one of his attri ; 
EU hese clernal a à hown in actual combat. The frequency 


much more often these eternal adversaries are s r l 

with which their opposition was put into visual form directly reflects the popularity of 

this theme in Indian mythic lore. ! : 
Quite remarkably the anti-ndga element was discarded in a part of the suparna | 

images from Mathura. Even without the ndga-attribute the suparna apparently could 

express the superior qualities of his race and thus symbolize light, movement and 


power. 


Frontality A : 

Only a minority of the suparnas was shown in side-view. Most stand to front, their 
gaze directed towards the viewer, thus enhancing the impact of ideas and feelings 
evoked by their presence. This feature is especially evident in the suparnas that grace 
turbans and armlets. Garuda Vainateya makes his debut in exactly the same posture in 
Gupta numismatic art on Samudragupta’s coins. 


4.3 Garuda in Sculptural Art of the Gupta Empire 
until the End of the Fifth Century | 


4.3.1 Udayagiri 


Garuda appears among other subsidiary figures above Visnu anantaśāyin sculpted in 
Cave 13 at Udayagiri (M.P.) (Pl. 7).** 


He faces Visnu, his left wing turned towards the spectator. He has a fat, avian body on 
stubby bird’s legs. His wings are not widely spread, but folded along the body. His head 
is quite worn, but its shape reveals that it is human, probably with closely cropped, curly 
hair. Faint traces remain of what may have been a crestlike application above the forehead, 
and studs adorn the ears. A snake winds itself around his neck, its head above the left 
wing. As on many gold coins Garuda’s thighs shape his body. 

The most remarkable element of this image are the small, short arms with bracelets 
that protrude from beneath the wings. It looks as if Garuda brings them together in an 
afjalimudra, but a close-up reveals that he just rests them on his belly, the fingers not even 


Wir The tail is not spread out behind the head, but folded towards the back at leg- 
height. 


436 Patil 1948:38; Krishna 1980: fi 


4 g. 41; Williams 1982:46- i 
Dr. K. van Kooij for his close- 48, fig. 39. I wish to thank 


up photographs of this Garuda image and the Eran garudadhvaja. 
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dy za ^ on the copper coins of 
In her opinion their resemblance supports a date of 


4.3.2 Pawaya 


The lintel of a torana recovered at Pawaya (M.P.) attributed by Joanna Williams 
(1982:54) to "the late fourth century" or A.D. 400-410 (caption of fig. 50), carries a 
narrative relief illustrating the mythic episode of the churning of the milk-ocean (Pl. 8). 


Among the crowd gathered for the occasion Garuda appears in the upper right corner, 
standing to front with his wings spread vertically. His worn head which is much too big 
for his oblate, spheroid body, still shows short curls, eyes, a mouth and what appear to be 
small earstuds. Apparently Garuda wears his hair in a topknot. His body reveals vague but 
unmistakable outlines of thighs. His wings Sweep out along a gentle S-curve. A thick lining 
edge has been accentuated by small, drilled holes. Garuda stands on long, thin legs with 
forward placed claws. The absence of the snake is noteworthy. 


In the textually transmitted versions of the amrtamanthana myth Garuda appears first 
in two later accounts contained in the Bhdgavata and Skanda Purdnas.4 Probably 
these texts were compiled long after the end of Gupta rule, and Garuda’s occurrence 
in this early fifth-century illustration of that story is therefore quite remarkable. 

Williams’ suggestion that his presence "emphasizes both the Vaisnava and the royal 
aspects of the theme" seems quite justified. Garuda is neither watching the event, nor 
visibly attending on Visnu, as in the Udayagiri relief. Instead he stands to front in a 
hieratic stance just as the Gupta emblem. Padmavati (now Pawaya) had been the seat 
of a Naga dynasty, and the special fear which garudas could inspire in their mythic 
serpent adversaries, and the deadly power which these birds had over the serpents may 
have been extra incentives to depict the emblem of the Gupta overlord in a dominating 
stance on a prominent spot on the torana. Viewed in this light it is surprising that the 
sculptor did not add a ndga around the bird's neck or caught in its beak. 


437 Her use of "the" suggests that all Garudas on Candragupta's copper coins have arms. 
Remarks by other art-historians evoke a similar, incorrect idea. 
438 Rüping 1970; Hazra 1975:55; Roy 1978:240. 
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4.3.3 Kauśāmbī and Bhitari 


As in pre-Gupta art Garuda images also belonged to the repertoire of sculptural motifs 
used to embellish pillars and pilasters. One such image fills a lunette on a pillar at 
Kausambi (U.P.); a second graces a pillar found at Bhitari (U.P.). According to J oanna 
Williams Kausambi was "something of an artistic centre in the early Gupta period" 
(1982:36) and she suggests that it could have been Samudragupta’s capital. Apparently 
then its workshops continued their production well into the fifth century. | 


The KAUSAMBI Garuda (PI. 9) squats frontally. He has a human head with piercing, round 
eyes. His nose and mouth are not visible in the published photograph, but may perhaps be 
traced in the original relief. Closely cropped, curly hair, apparently without a crest, covers 
his head. Garuda wears earrings and a thin snake has been tied around his neck, its tail and 
head rearing above the left wing. The round body, the legs and a part of the wings have 
been covered with feathers rendered by small notches. 
These wings are spread vertically, their tips revolving backwards, as in earlier reliefs 
from Amaravati and particular Kusana sculptures from Mathura. They end in long, parallel | 
feathers separated from the short ones by a double groove. The lower edge of each wing | 
is attached to the chest through a thin band not unlike the short arms of the Udayagiri | 
Garuda. 
The bird squats on prominent legs decked with feathers, his broad three-toed claws | 
placed forward. A wide half-circle of tail feathers fills the entire lunette. Their spiralled tips | 
echo the revolving wingtips. 


An inscription of Skandagupta on a pillar at BHITARI records his donation of an image 
of Sarügin, ‘the wielder of the bow of horn called Sariga’(Visnu) which was installed 
there, probably at a temple dedicated to him. Many stray pieces of carving in Gupta 
style found at Bhitari probably once belonged to that shrine. Among them is a pillar 
with an image of Garuda (Pl. 10) rendered in a style quite different from that at 
Kausambi.*? 


Garuda squats frontally. He does not spread his wings vertically, but rests them in a 
horizontal position along his body and in front of his bent legs. The carver very cleverly 
managed to make the tip of each wing resemble a small hand, almost turning the front side 
of the wings into thin arms. Garuda’s knees protrude behind his downward wings and small 
feet are visible beneath his rotund body. 

Wear has effaced most fine details in Garuda’s face, but the human form of his head, | 
curly hair, earstuds and traces of a mouth can still be made out. The top of his head is too | 
ue ora if oe ae once present. Contrary to the Kausambi image no snake curls | 
on Garuda s neck and the fanned tail is absent too. Instead the remaini | 
has been filled with ornate scrolls. a BEES | 


This Garuda image comes close to the Garuda-with-arms on some copper coins of 
Candragupta II (Pls. 22-23) as far as the position of the arms, or armlike wings, is 


439 Agrawala 1974-75:15-16, figs. 2-3. 
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But there may have been a symbolic significance behind their introduction at this 
particular location as well. Such pillars could have been regarded as symbols of the 
axial column connecting heaven and earth, and these birds halfway up may have been 
considered ideal representatives of the intermediate space. 


4.3.4 Terracotta Panels from Uttar Pradesh 


Several terracotta panels recovered from North Indian brick temples carry an image of 
Garuda. The BROOKLYN MUSEUM harbours a terracotta image of Garuda carrying 
Krsna (or Visnu?) with an assistant (probably a dhanuspurusa).* ^? 


He is shown flying forwards, the lower part of his body invisible. He has a human torso 
and head, but no arms. Instead he spreads his huge wings out horizontally. Two kinds of 
feathers have been carved in them, one sort short and round, indicated by incised circles, 
the other long and parallel, rendered through incised grooves. 

Garuda's head is covered with short, curly hair. He wears earstuds, a pearl chain and 
a snake which lifts its head in front of the left wing, its broken tail resting on the right 
shoulder. An empty depression above Garuda's forehead indicates the original position of. 
a crest, now broken away. Behind Krsna/Visnu's arms and head rises the tail with straight 
grooves-for-feathers. 


According to Amy Poster (1986:155) the panel has been carved "in the regional style 
of Mathura" judging from "the modelling of the figures and...the Gupta-style curled 


hair...". 


4 Brooklyn Museum 73.124; Poster 1973: fig. 52, "ca. Sth century A.D."; Pal 1978:81, 
fig. 28; Huntington 1985:216, fig. 10.38; Poster 1986:154, fig. 92; Banerjee 1987-89. The deity 
has always been identified as Visnu, but Krsna also rides Garuda and uses the bow Sarnga es the 
conch Paiicajanya. "This attr. was taken from the demon Paficajana who was slain by Krsna (Lie- 
bert 1976:208). Terracotta panels with scenes from Krsna’s life have been found at ea 
(U.P.), Rang Mahal (Rajasthan), Ahicchattra (U.P) and Mathura. The absence of such E ic 
attributes of Visnu as the kiritamukuta and the vanamala also points to Krsna rather than Ms 
Banerjee argues that the panel illustrates a battle-scene between Visnu and some demons, as relat 


in the Ramayana. 
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d two of his dyudhapurusas in a less known, 


pear he mount of Visnu an : 
PEN Gola ja Gupta period in the GOENKA COLLECTION in New 


beautiful terracotta panel from the Gupta 
T 4.41 
Sate cia and iconographic differences between this relief and pets in 
Brooklyn are considerable. Against the bold carving and the pleasant sparsity o etails 
of the New York panel stands the intricate, flamboyant, perhaps somewhat over- 
crowded carving of the New Delhi panel. The image of Garuda in the Goenka panel 
illustrates a crucial step away from earlier representations. As the description in Inde 
(1978) is very short and partly incorrect, I shall describe the panel in full and try to 


narrow down its probable provenance and date. 


Visnu sits to front on his vahana, his legs supported on Garuda's hands. The deity wears 
a mitre-shaped kirftamukuta, perhaps with a small lion's face, tied on the sides with ribbons 
which flutter down and then upwards again along his head." His face has almond- 
shaped eyes with pierced pupils, high, arched eyebrows, eyelids marked by a curved 
groove, a broad nose now damaged, and a mouth with full lips and pierced corners. He 
wears a pleated dhori and a thick udarabandha. His ornaments include disk-shaped 
earrings, a broad necklace, bracelets and a vanamalé that reaches down to Garuda's back. 

In his lowered right hand Visnu holds a round object (a fruit?), and it seems as if he 
has dug his fingers into it. His upper right hand rests on the head of a gadadevr at his side. 
The upper left rests on the cakra-shaped halo of a cakrapurusa. In his lower left hand he 
holds a Sankha, his fingers folded inside the shell (cp. Krishna 1980: text fig. 6). The 
cakrapurusa holds a small camara, the object in gadddevi's right hand cannot be identified 
from a photograph. 

Garuda flies to his right, his legs drawn up beneath him. He looks predominantly 
anthropoid, with his benign human face framed by flattish curls complete with elongated 
earrings, a human body, arms and a naked, somewhat pot-bellied torso. He wears a dhoti 
with grooved pleats. A thin snake has been wound around his neck, its head (?) raised 
above the left shoulder. The body of the serpent has segments, like those of a worm. 

Garuda's avian nature is emphatically brought out by his huge wings that are spread 
out vertically behind Visnu’s legs and in front of the dyudhapurusas. The small, round 
feathers in the wings are hidden from view, but the border separating them from the long, 
parallel feathers, here marked with additional oblique grooves, is visible. The tip of the 
wing-feathers revolves backwards, as do the eleven feathers of the gigantic tail which forms 
a wide mandorla filling the entire panel. 


t! Inde 1978: fig. 38. Provenance probably U.P. (cp. Poster 1986:155, n. 1, "from the region 
between the Ganga and Yamuna Rivers"), attributed to the fifth century. - 


442 Thi 
This mukuta closely resembles the crown of a late Kusana, standing Vāsudeva from Mathurā 


(MM 15.956, Krishna 1980: fig. 5 = Srinivasan 1989:386, PI. 36.II1.A). Cp. another late Kusana 
image, also from Mathura (Czuma and Morris 1985: fig. 59). Several Gupta Visnu images wear 
aleroyniotia related, but slightly different form: cp. a head of Visnu as ar (Hace 1974: 
fig. 18), or the Visnu outside Cave 6 at Udayagiri, ca. A.D. MORTEM i : : 
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Provenance and Date 


Kirltamukuta also Strongly indicates a Mathura connection. 


from the Surviving sculptures, the representation of this theme does not seem to have 
gained wide popularity in North India before the fifth or sixth century. By that time 


Visnu seated on Garuda appears in stone reliefs and lintels at Marhia, Deogarh, 
Patharghata and Cangu Narayana. 


The shape and oblique pleats in the udarabandha of the Goenka Visnu resemble those of 
Sashes given to Kusana Vasudeva images. Terracotta panels in ‘Gupta style’ are usually 
attributed to the fifth century.*“* Ayudhapurusas make their first appearance in the art 
of the late fourth century,*^ but usually with a Standing or seated Visnu unaccompanied 
by Garuda. A seated Vasudeva/Visnu with dyudhapurusas from Mathura, dated by Begley 
to the first half of the fifth century (1973:43, fig. 7), rests his hand on the cakra, as in the 
Goenka panel. However, the attribute is not rendered as a halo, but balances on the head 
of the purusa.** 

The cakrapurusa next to a standing Visnu outside Cave 6 at Udayagiri (circa 
A.D. 400) does have such a cakra-halo. Visnu on his side wears a prominent vanamala and 
the bands of his diadem flutter upwards. 


Apparently then the Goenka panel combines a blend of features from late Kusana art 
from Mathura and early Gupta art from the regions of Mathura and Udayagiri. The 
stylistic links to the second terracotta panel from Mathura suggest that the Goenka relief 
was indeed created at a workshop of that school sometime in the fifth century. 

The anthropoid Garuda Vainateya as the mount of Visnu must have been entirely 
new in the art of Uttar Pradesh. Possibly its iconography was inspired by Iksvaku 
period anthropoid garudas in Buddhist narrative reliefs described in Section 4.2.4. The 
Mathura artists had always been particularly fond of impressive wings and tail-feathers, 


* A panel from the Yamuné river near Ishafar (U.P., Poster 1986: fig. 105), although slightly 
less refined, may be a third example of work in this style. 

444 Tt is not the dating, but the absence of arguments which bothers me. Neither Amy Poster 
(1986) nor Gerd Kreisel (1989:45-48) have indicated why they attribute such Gupta terracotta 
panels to the fifth century particularly. Sculptures executed in a range of styles, all falling under 
the wide umbrella called ‘Gupta style’, were produced from the fourth century to the sixth E E 
seventh century. Structural remains also suggest that the building of brick temples MES 3m 
terracotta plaques was common from the very beginning of Gupta rule until well beyond its 
expiration (Poster 1986:45-52). 

43 1973:42; Gail 1980-81:183. 

hte uut the curvilinear, curly hair-do of this cakrapurusa, which occasionally marks 


Candragupta's appearance too (note 6.123). 


> 
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so prominent in the Goenka panel. In Iksvaku imagery the winged but otherwise human- 
like garuda does not wear a serpent. Apparently that element of suparna iconography 
was transplanted from Kusana or Satavahana avian suparnas to their more hybrid suces- 


sors in Gupta art. 
rooklyn or New Delhi, there were others 


ed in his face. The LINDEN MUSEUM in 
head in terracotta (Pl. 12). 


Alongside such gentle Garudas as those of B 
in which more of his fierce nature was express 
Stuttgart preserves a large fragment of a Garuda 


It reveals a blend of avian and humanlike features. The hairdress consists of short locks 
interspersed with small drilled holes to obtain the effect of fine, flattish curls. The face 
shows a broad and low forehead, protruding, unincised eyebrows above bulging, almond- 
shaped eyes with pierced pupils, a prominent beak-nose with huge nostrils, a broad mouth 
and a flat, sharp chin. This style of carving is completely different from that of the first 


two terracottas.*® 


Finally, a terracotta panel still in situ on the BHITARGAON temple (U.P.) illustrates 
Visnu riding on Garuda (Zaheer 1981: fig. 57). Scholars hold different opinions on the 
date of the temple and its decoration. Estimates vary from the late fourth to the early 
seventh century, but most prefer a fifth-century date. 


Just like the majority of the panels still in situ, the relief with Garuda is severely damaged. 
The bird stands to his left, his human torso intact from neck to hips with traces of a pleated 
dhoti. He carries Visnu on his shoulders, as is clear from the remains of the deity’s left leg. 
Garuda wears a snake around his neck, its hood curling forwards against the right border 
of the panel. A few wing-feathers hang down beneath his left arm. Apparently Garuda 
supports Visnu’s feet, as in the Goenka panel. 


4.3.5 Gandhara Tradition 


Although they are not of direct relevance to the style and iconography of the Gupta 
emblem, the terracotta garuda consoles found in Rajasthan at Pir-Sultan-ki-Theri and 
Rang Mahal/Badopal should not be left unmentioned.*^ The turbaned birds with their 
earrings, huge beaks, feathered bodies and wings continue the Gandharan prototypes 


from Kusana times. A näga has been wound around their neck or is held in their 
powerful beak. 


447 T inden-Museum SA 38.745 L; Kreisel 1989:48, no. 49. I wish to thank Dr. Gerd Kreisel 
of the Linden Museum for sending me a close-up photograph of this terracotta head 

448 A terracotta head of a lion (illustrated by Kreisel 1989:48, no 47) has been carved in a 
similar style, posture and size. Kreisel feels that "both once arei za of a series of Hindu gods 
on vahanas belonging to a brick temple" (letter to the author dated 26.02.1991) E 

449 Shah 1960:55-56, Pl. 27.28-29; Agrawala 1960. 5 
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A garuda-and-nàginr pair on a terracot ing i 
G 7] ta sealing in the Boston Museum f Fine A 
also belongs to that tradition (Pl. 19). It has been dated in "about the fifth Cenni oi 
palaeographic grounds.*5? The animal pair was the emblem used by a man called 


Jambhara. The i Dg : s € 
MENT mage has no connection in Style or iconography to the imperial 


4.3.6 The Garudadhvaja at Eran 


Of all monumental dhvajas once dedicated to Visnu in the Gupta empire, the one at 
Eran (M.P.) is the last to stand intact.*5! Tt was offered to him by a local feudatory 
of Budhagupta, Matrvisnu, and his brother Dhanyavisnu. The dedicatory inscription 
from the Gupta Year 165/A.D. 485 praises Janardana (Visnu) as "the four-armed lord 
whose ketu is Garuda". The pillar itself is called "the dhvajastambha of Janardana". It 
stands in a direct axial relationship to a dual shrine, of which only foundations remain. 
Harle expected to find Visnu on the pillar because Janardana is mentioned in the 
inscription, but a dhvaja always carries an emblem of the deity to which it belongs, and 
not an image of the deity itself. Still, there has been some discussion on the identity of 
the Eran arika (Pl. 14). 


On top stand two male figures back to back, separated by a tapering slab of stone which 
supports a cakra serving as a halo to both. They have identical, but mirrored, features. 
Each stands in a slight tribhanga stance, one hand holding up a long, thin object, probably 
a snake, its hood marked by delicate shading and a central fillet.*?? The other hand rests 
on the hip, while holding the serpent's tail. The locks of hair have been drawn into a 
topknot tied with a pearl strand. They wear a dhoti, a scarf over one shoulder, a plain belt, 
a necklace, bracelets and armlets with fleurons. 

At hip height the stone slab in between has two upwards curving projections of unclear 
function. The abacus with lions does not in any way resemble the platform of the banners 
represented on the dindras. 


As the inscription specifically mentions the garudaketu, the most likely figure to be 
found on top is Garuda. The presence of the cakra and the absence of wings, however, 


*59 Boston Museum 36.622; Coomaraswamy 1937:38, fig. 1. According to him "the claws that 
grasp the woman's waist can hardly be distinguished" and he describes how the náginr raises her 
left arm, while resting the right on her waist. d 

However, what Coomaraswamy took to be the ndgini’s right arm, is in fact Camias short 
foot, holding her at hip-height. His left foot is bent up between his tail and the ndgini. She has 
raised her right arm towards the bird’s left wing, and with her raised left hand she seems to hold 
onto her serpent’s tail which is caught in the beak of the garuda. 

451 Cunningham 1880:81-82, Pl. 26; Fleet 1974:88-90, Pl. 12,A; Sircar LESSER EN 
Williams 1972-73:52; Begley 1973:47, fig. 13; Harle 1974:11-12, figs. 21-23; Gupta 1974-79,2: 
Pl. 15; Williams 1982:98, fig. 145; Agrawala Pace MUSEUMS TENET, fig. 10.13. 

4.52 Compare the nga hoods with a central fillet in a contemporary image of Parsvanatha from 


Nachna (M.P.), Williams 1982: fig. 148. 
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have cast some doubt on this interpretation. A sixth-century, wingless Garuda attends 
on Visnu anantaSayin at Deogarh, and apparently the phenomenon of a wingless Garuda 
was not completely unknown in Gupta and post-Gupta times. But neither in earlier nor 
in contemporary images is Garuda found with a cakra-like halo. 


The Cakra as a Fabulous Weapon i 

Some authors have explained their joint occurrence at Eran as that of "a solar deity 
with a solar symbol".*** The absence, however, of similar solar symbolism in 
contemporary Garuda imagery suggests that the cakra is here primarily a symbol of 
Janardana in the shrine, rather than of that deity's mount sharing the lofty capital. And 
Janardana/Visnu of the epics and Purdnas was not merely a solar deity with a solar 
weapon and a solar bird mount. 

His mythic roots ran to such diverse figures as the vrsni hero Vasudeva-Krsna, the 
cosmological deity Narayana of the Brühmanas and Upanisads, and the Vedic deity 
Visnu. By the Gupta period Vasudeva/Visnu had become the most eminent divine 
epitome of the never-failing protector and saviour of the three worlds. Especially this 
aspect of his mythic background was a favourite mythic theme which the Gupta king 
could employ to express his own greatness. 

As heroic warrior, protector and saviour Visnu wields a fabled cakra as his most 
distinctive attribute and "the hallmark of his new role as the paramount warrior deity" 
(Begley 1973:10).** Before it became the major attribute of the epic and puranic 
Visnu, the cakra was the special weapon and principal attribute of the hero-warrior 
Vasudeva-Krsna.^^ 


Cakrapurusa Imagery 

From the Gupta period onwards Visnu's cakra was occasionally shown in a 
personified shape. The Eran male figures do indeed resemble such a cakrapurusa from 
Pipariya (M.P.) dated by Williams to circa A.D. 510-520.535 ; 


The lower part of the attribute in the Piparīya purusa’s right hand has broken away together 
with a section of the lower arm, but above the remaining fist protrudes a lotus bud (?) 


453 Williams 1982:98, as one of three ible i i 
ms : possible interpretations, or one of three facet i- 
vocal symbolic image; Huntington 1985:196; Huntington and Huntington GP aL diu 
44 "The cakra probably formed ] Sons 
part of the arsenal of weapons carried int i 
warriors, but the sudarsana-cakra is specifically identified as the god V 
Vasudeva-Krsna and of the divine being Visnu." It is described as ‘a sharp-rimmed metal 
Dens) ne va is cast through the air by ‘whirling it rapidly'....the cakra is described 
merely as ing e the sun; there is i i ise 
DS no suggestion that it actually represents the sun" (Begley 
455 Wielding a huge cakra he appears on a coin of the Indo- 
second century B.C.; Narain 1973; Filliozat 1973: Hartel 
Pl. 36.I.C; see also Begley 1973:8-22. 3 


^55 Williams 1982: fig. 178; in close-up: Inde 1978: fig. 41 


ef weapon-attribute of 


Greek King Agathocles from the 
1987: Pl. 3b; Srinivasan 1989: 
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4.3 Garuda in Sculptural Art of the Gupta Empire 


M a sien cakrapurusa illustrates a type of dyudhapurusa image developed 
ti i gion, and a similar personified cakra may have stood to the left of 
Janārdana in one of the shrines opposite the garudadhvaja.*" 

Possibly the sculptor applied the new iconographic formula for the personified cakra 
to fashion the (personified) vahana on the pillar as well. This might explain why 
Garuda looks much more human than in contemporary Sculptures, or on Gupta coins 
and seals. The snake does not curl around his neck, but is held in his hands, just like 
the lotus held by the Pipariya cakrapurusa. 

Visnu's cakra serves a cakrapurusa as halo, and similarly Janardana's cakra 
‘separately’ installed on the slab can serve as Garuda's nimbus. On the coins the bird 
does occasionally occur with a nimbus and apparently they did not make an incongruous 
whole. 

The enigmatic, more or less wing-shaped, projections on the slab may have been 
added as a hint to the avian nature of the standing males, but it is puzzling why the 
sculptor should have chosen such an inelegant method of representing them. Their 
undecorated shape does not exactly support such an interpretation either, but they may 
once have carried gilded sheets in the shape of vertically spread wings. 


Double-sided Capital 

The Eran dhvaja is the earliest surviving pillar capital with two back-to-back images 
of Garuda. Although such sculptures are known especially from Pala period monumen- 
tal garudadhvajas, the iconographic formula may have been developed initially for the 
representation of a cakrapurusa. The dual image from Pawaya (M.P.) is perhaps the 
earliest surviving capital of this kind.*5* The multi-vocal symbolism inherent in a 
personified emblem such as the cakrapurusa, and in the Garuda vahana, may have 
suggested the creation of such dual images. 

Both have put their extraordinary powers at Visnu's service and they are his most 
important attendants. In this capacity they would best be shown turned towards him in 
obeisance, as at Udayagiri. At the same time either emblem personifies the divine 
might, power and glory of Visnu and in this representative capacity they would best be 


4.57 Sometimes the cakra rests on top of the purusa, or it appears as a crest ornament, a halo, 
or a mandorla. A cakrapurusa may rest his hand on his knee, cross both in front of his chest, raise 
one hand in abhayamudrá, or both in afjalimudrd. In other images he carries a cámara or a flower 
UN Cakravikrama coins of Candragupta II (BH 1192) CIBO pete y a REO: m p 
in the purusa's left hand was identified by Altekar as a eaaa hanging by his Ee ‘ e zn 
Begle also speaks of a "downward pointing club or mace" (1973:44, fig. S. A oug T 
b : im to study one of these rare coins, it seems to me that a part of the "club" may wel e 
buscas hand. The small, bulbous object with pointed end may be a Sankha or a vessel. 


4.58 Fourth or fifth century A.D.; Begley 1973:46, fig. 12; Harle 1974: fig. 34. 
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shown turned outwards towards the spectator, as if emanating from Janardana in the 
shrine. The dual image can encompass both facets. 


4.3.7 Conclusions 


Among the surviving artefacts of Gupta sculptural art of the fourth and fifth century the 
avian Garudas of the kind produced earlier in workshops of Mathura are no longer 
found. Instead the artists put much artistic ingenuity into the elaboration of his hybrid 
image. Garuda is no longer shown with a bird's beak, but has a completely human face 
with curly hair, earrings and, occasionally, a crest. k ; 

The ndga around his neck was a trait inherited from Kusana hybrid garuda 
imagery. Another such transition concerns the tail which is found off and on in his 
hybrid portraits. 

When standing, Garuda's avian body is quite prominent. Arms have only seldom 
been added and, if present, they are inconspicuous. As in the previous period the wings 
have different feathers, small and round near the body, long and thin towards the tip. 
Their posture varies. Sometimes they are folded along the body, or spread down 
horizontally. More favoured was the imposing vertical stance which gives ample scope 
for the application of the revolving wing tip, a stylistic motif inherited from earlier art. 
Garuda's tail-feathers have mostly been treated in a similar fashion. Sometimes the 
hybrid image even includes a full human body, but with huge wings and a fanned-out 
tail still clearly testifying to Garuda's avian nature. 

At the end of the Kusana period (circa third century A.D.) artisans at Mathura 
developed the image of Vasudeva riding on Garuda, but in Gupta art of the fourth and 
fifth century these representations were probably still quite rare. 

The Eran garudadhvaja illustrates that fully human-shaped Garuda images, perhaps 
even without wings, did exist as well. Fairly anthropoid, winged garudas were not 
uncommon in earlier Buddhist art of Andhra Pradesh, but the direct visual examples for 
the humanlike, standing Garuda may well have been fourth and fifth-century 
cakrapurusas. 

Irrespective of their hybridity, most Garudas are shown in a frontal pose, a 
tendency which was already evident but not yet dominant in their Kusàna imagery. It 
was to become a regular trait of Garuda’s image in Gupta art. Possibly the hieratic | 
stance of the emblem on the Gupta coins and seals contributed to its popularity. | 
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The Garuda Emblem on Gupta Royal Seals 


4.4.1 Gaya Seal of Samudragupta 


Although the Gaya copper-plate is a seventh-century copy of a Gupta charter, the seal 
attached to its top may be original (Pl. 15). Thaplyal (1972:65) suggests that it could 
have come from any of Samudragupta’s charters and there is indeed no proof to the 
contrary. The inscription mentions the (regnal) year 9 as the date of issue, but there is 
no way of telling whether the copyist reproduced the true date of the original issue. 


Most of the intricate details in Garuda’s portrait have been damaged or worn away beyond 
recognition. What is left is the image of a bird with a heart-shaped body standing in a 
frontal posture. Possibly his body is covered with shading to indicate feathers. 

Garuda spreads his wings in a stance which is neither strictly horizontal, nor vertical. 
Long, fanned-out feathers, such as those found in the garudas on the Mathura armlets 
(Pls. 5-7), curve out and upwards, giving the wings their crescent shape. 

Judging from the ears and worn traces of what once was curly hair, this Garuda had 
a human head. In his face only the mouth can still be pretty clearly discerned. A pearl 
chain cascades down from the top of his head towards the left wing. 

A thin line curves from Garuda’s neck to a cluster of three big "dots" above his left 
shoulder. Perhaps these are the jumbled remains of a thin, multi-headed ndga raising its 
hoods in front of the pearl chain. Possibly the shallow dots above the right wing belong to 
a second pearl chain, or they may represent curls. Garuda’s body is supported by short, 
thin, legs with outward placed claws. 


459 A seal is "an engraved stamp bearing, singly or collectively, a device, mark or letters 
pertaining to the owner. A sealing is an impression of such a stamp on paper, parchment or some 
such substance as clay, wax, etc. and capable of being attached to a document to authenticate it or 
serve as a signature or cognizance" (Thaplyal 1972:1). Copper-plates issued on behalf of the Gupta 
king would bear a "seal-impression of the king rather than his signature" (K. K. spa 1972:15, 
n. 6), but this impression is generally referred to as a ‘seal’ and not a ‘sealing’. l ? 

Publications on Gupta royal seals are mentioned in Thaplyal's handbook on ancient Indian seals 
(1972, Pl. 6.1). Also Fleet 1908:29-34; Sastri 1942; Chabbra 1951; 1961-62; Sircar 1965-1:150- 
160; Ahmad 1971-2 (on the Garuda images); Ahmad 1971-3; Thaplyal 1971; 1973. 

4.0 Fleet 1970:254-257, Pl. 37; Sircar 1965-2:270-274; Goyal 1967:111-114; s M 
1972:65; Gupta 1974-79,1:12-14; Bhandarkar 1981:228-231, Pl. 4; Agrawala 1983:8- oca 
1986:46-47, fig. l. Another copper-plate charter (likewise a NE copy) E e 
inscription "from the fifth regnal year" of Samudragupta from Nalanda (Bihar) does n rry 


king’s seal. 
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4.4.2 Bhitari Seal of Kumaragupta II or III 


The most impressive Gupta royal seal is a silver/copper mudrá from King Kumara- 
gupta II or III from Bhitari (U.P.).**! Its complete size is 14.6 x 11.75 cm, and 
Garuda’s portrait takes up most of the upper half (Pl. 16). 


Garuda's broadish, heart-shaped body is covered with small overlapping feathers. He stands 
to front on short legs with broad, sideways placed claws. He spreads his wings wide in a 
vertical fashion. The elegant S-curve of their long feathers has been accentuated by short 


feathers along the upper edge. i 
The most striking part of this portrait is the human head with eyes, a broad nose and 


a mouth with thick lips. His hair falls down onto the wings in layers of curls.*® A thin 
snake encircles the neck, its head raised above the left wing, the tongue protruding from 
between gaping fangs. The snake’s tail is invisible. 


In all likelihood these two seals are representative of the appearance of the royal 
emblem throughout the two centuries it was used by the Gupta kings on their seals: a 
snake-bearing bird with wings spread majestically, its head covered with curly hair, its | 
facial features resembling those of a man. | 


4.5 The Garuda Emblem on Gupta Silver, Copper and Lead Coins 


Besides their gold currency, some of the Gupta kings ordered the issue of coins in less 
precious metals. Each of these coins carries the name and/or titles of the ruling king 
and an emblem, frequently the imperial garutmadanka. 


4.5.1 Silver Coins 


The silver coins of the Gupta kings are much more common than those of copper or 
lead. Several large hoards have been found, but most silver coins in the care of 
museums still await proper determination and/or publication. 

Candragupta II instigated this silver currency after his conquest of Gujarat and | 
Surashtra, where similar silver coins had been brought into circulation by the Saka- 
Ksatrapa kings. The practice was continued by his successors up to and including | 


46 Smith 1889-3; Fleet 1890; Bhandarkar 1981:358-360, Pl. 46; Agrawala 1983:90; Raven 
1986:47. The seal is kept in the State Museum in Lucknow. ; 


46 This hair-style is different from that of the cakrapurusa. 

e The silver coins in the IM have been described by Smith 1906. Allan gives exemplary 
descriptions and illustrations of the silver coins in the BM. Only a small part of the rich collection 
of silver coins in the SML has been included in the Catalogue (1920). Chatterjee 1931:411-412 


gives some useful descriptions of various silver types and Altekar 1957 prepared new classifica- 
tions. The silver coins kept in the BhKBh and the ANS still await publication. 
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Budhagupta (A.D. 476 - circa 495). Several di 
a ( ; ff 
Garuda. His image is much oni 
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: 1 or even to iconographically relevant 
facets of his portrait, Altekar correctly observed that Garuda is "ihera ohe and not 


therianthropic" with "an entire bird body" (1957:151), but th i 
noting (PI. 20). ly" ( ), but there are more details worth 


Garuda stands to front, with spread legs and linear, sideways placed feet. His round body, 
not marked by dents or bosses, is flanked by wings spread vertically in a distinctly upwards 
curving movement. Feathers have been indicated by spikes of quite varying shape and 
number: sometimes only a few feathers protrude from each wing, widely spaced, short or 
long; then again the spikes can be numerous, long and closely arranged. Some Garudas 
have only a round crest, others have a cüdà and dot-shaped earstuds. | 

There is never a ndga around the bird's neck, but instead Garuda tramples on one. The 
introduction of a serpent in that degrading position was a clever adaptation of a wavy line 
on Saka-Ksatrapa silver coin designs before the Gupta mint masters modified it to fit their 
requirements. 

On coins of KumaraguptaI at times Garuda’s head is distorted almost beyond 
recognition. On some it looks like a vertical dash with thin bones Sticking out on either 
side.*® On others a thin neck connects body and head, and together with stylized wings 
and dots for the cüda and earrings, Garuda’s portrait at times Strays far from what one 
expects of a bird’s image. 


The exact shape of the emblem differs from class to class and from coin variety to 
variety. Each image belongs to a certain coin type and, if retained, these Garudas may 
help to classify these silver coins, even when the name and titles of the issuing king in 
the legend have worn away completely. 


4.5.2 Copper Coins 


Only under Candragupta II was a copper currency brought into circulation on a fairly 
regular basis. This was continued in the reign of his son, but, judging from the rare 
coin finds, only on a very small scale. Subsequent kings do not appear to have ordered 
the emission of a copper currency. 


4.64 On contemporary terracotta sealings with fairly similar images of Garuda the snake beneath 
his feet has been rendered quite clearly. E.g. on several sealings from Rajghat now in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan (acc. nos. 18900-18903, Pls. 18-19). 

4.65 West-Indian Type, Class II, Altekar 1957:221-223, Allan 1914, Pl. 16.24-30. dee 

i i A i ial currency, but the 
te r coins of King Ramagupta also belong to the imperia 
lay-out eren ET not support such an attribution. See on Gupta copper currency Allan 
1914; Ghose 1937; Altekar 1957; Bajpai 1964-65; Raven 1990:13-14. 
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Garuda with Arms BREAST. 
Quite exceptional in Gupta numismatic imagery is G 
coins of Candragupta’s Chattra Type of variety A (Pls. 2 


aruda’s image on the copper 
1222) 0 


by the outlines of thighs and marked 


Garuda has a broad and flattish body vaguely defined SOF | 
rt, thin feet with linear claws placed 


with small bosses for feathers. He stands on two sho i 
sideways. He spreads his wings vertically, and thin feathers hang down from a thick, 


curving, upper edge. His human face retains traces of eyes, nose and a mouth. His head 

is framed by curls rendered by dots on a short stem. In the middle rises the cada, bigger | 

than the curls, but of a similar shape. Earstuds adorn his ears. | 
Garuda leans on two human arms with bracelets. Around his neck circles a snake, its | 

bejewelled hood rearing above the left wing. On the opposite side rises his tail, sometimes 

with indistinct traces of what may have been the head of a second serpent, also with a jewel 


(on BM 1422).4 


Other Garuda Images 3 
The Garuda-with-arms is by no means representative for the appearance of the 


emblem on these coppers. 


In all other copper varieties Garuda has no arms (Pl. 23). He stands to front, his body 
sometimes distinctly roundish, or else flat and broad, with bosses or dents indicating 
feathers. In some portraits on coins of Kumaragupta L*? the thighs are quite pro- 
nounced, like those of image type XII on contemporary dindras from mint E (figs. c137, 
d122-123, 127, 129-130), or of the bird on the lead coins of type K4 (Section 4.5.3). 

Garuda's legs and feet have various shapes: thick (BM, Pl. 11.10) or thin (BM, 
Pl. 11.4, 6), tall or short, but nearly always fairly realistic, with shading to indicate skin- 
texture, and claws. He spreads his fringed wings vertically (BM Allan 1914: Pl. 11.4-20). 

The näga around Garuda's neck is never absent from these images. Unlike on the gold 
coins, the diesinker took care to show the serpent's head and tail. Because of their worn 
state, we cannot establish whether each and every one of these Garudas has a human face 
with curls and earstuds or rings, but these were certainly common features. 


46 BM 142-143 (Cunningham’s coins described by Fleet 1885-1:93); Allan 1914:52-53, no. 5, | 
Pl. 11.2-4; BM 1949.8.3.80; 1949.8.3.81; Altekar 1957:156, Pl. 16.8-9 (= BM 142-143); AM 
Bodleian Coll., Rapson 1891: Pl. 2.14; BhKBh 1103; SML 101a, Raven 1990:14, fig. 3. 


3 4.68 A ne we Wa E hood appears on Candragupta II's Archer coins of subvar. II.6.2 | 
rom min D z and on coins of subvarieties II.9.1 and | 
SMR TO (ey TO X S and II.9.2 from Phase 1 probably | 


“® On copper coins of Chattra Ty, 
ing-ki pe, Altekar 1957, Pl. 18.1; Archer Type, Altekar 1957, 
PI. 18.2; Standing-king Type, Altekar 1957, PI. 18.2; Altar Type, Allan e Rosi | 
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the better preserved coins (Pl. 24). 


As always Garuda stands to front. His body can have different shapes, all familiar from the 
dináras as well: oblate spheroid (Moller's types C1, S1);*? oblate with thighs (type K4); 
heart-shaped (type K3); or round (types K1, K2, S2-S4). It is Surprising to find that some 
of these worn coins still retain the feathers on the bird’s body.^? 

Equal variation is noticeable in the rendering of legs and feet. These are either long, 
with linear feet (types K2, S1-S4), or long and footless (type C1). On Kumaragupta's lead 
coins of types K1 and K4 Garuda has round feet without legs, just like the contemporary 
image XIII on certain dmmáras from mint E (figs. c135, 140, 144). He spreads his wings 
out vertically and they curve upwards with feathers sticking out. 

The details in the head vary per design. Apparently Garuda always has a crest, 
frequently combined with small curls and earstuds (types K1, K3, S2). Occasionally the 
profile of the head reveals a round beak.47* 

Like his counterpart on silver coins and on terracotta sealings, Garuda stands either on 
one or two writhing snakes, except for the bird on coins of type K4 that balances on a 
double platform instead. 


4.6 The Garuda Emblem on Gupta Gold Coins 


In Chapter 3 the manifold Garuda images on the gold coins of Samudragupta to Skanda- 
gupta have been reduced to fourteen basic image types (I-XIV). 

Each of these stands facing front, with a winged bird's body, but without a fanned- 
out tail. The first introduction of each image type, and the length of time it was used, 


4.% Moller and Mitchiner 1978; Moller 1981; Gupta 1983; Raven 1990:14-15, fig. 4. 
471 To date the side with the Garuda has been described as the obverse, but numismatic 
convention requires that the side with the king's portrait and/or name should be regarded as the 


obverse. £ 
. 47 The first letter of the type code stands for the king: C=Candragupta II, K=Kumaragupta I, 


S=Skandagupta; Moller 1981. 
£n PE feathers take the shape of small bosses, e.g. on a lead coin of type Cl issued for 


Candragupta II, Moller 1981:24. i 
4% E.g. on coins of type S2, Moller 1981:26, Raven 1990: fig. 4. 
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can be found in Table 20. Its companion Table 21 illustrates at which Gupta mint these 
fourteen different images were probably developed.*” 


4.6.1 Garuda on the Coins of Samudragupta 


Garuda on the gold coins of Samudragupta conforms to one of two basic images, I 
and II (figs. 2-5). Each exists in two varieties styled a and b. These images are found | 


on coins from mints A, B and C (Tables 4a-b). | 


Garuda’s body is mostly oblate spheroid, occasionally with thighs faintly indicated in its 
profile. Garuda IIa from mint C1 has a body distinctly dominated by thighs (figs. c20-27). 
Garuda image I on coins from mints A and B has long legs and linearly drawn feet placed 
sideways (figs. c2, c28, c42). Garuda image II on coins from mint C has short legs that 
occasionally end in tiny, forward placed claws (fig. c24). 

Each Garuda spreads his wings horizontally, but in varying postures. Garudas Ia and 
Ib stretch their wings out along a gentle S-curve, sometimes in a hunched stance (figs. c1, 
c3, 42). Garuda IIa folds his wings closely along his body towards the platform (fig. c20). 
Frequently delicate shading-for-feathers makes the connection between the front side of the 
wings and body (fig. c21). Garuda IIb from mint C2 points its wings straight down 
(fig. c35), or he folds them outwards in a gentle S-curve (fig. c36). 

All in all these Garudas look quite avian, with their bald or crested skull, round eyes 
and a round beak. Only Garuda Ia has been given a round cüdd (figs. c1-2, c40). Although 
a snake around the neck was a familiar attribute of suparnas by the time Samudragupta's 
coins were struck, a serpent rarely appears, and only in image type Ia.*”° 


These Garudas do not share other iconographic features, such as closely cropped hair, 
human ears, human facial features, or earstuds, with pre-Gupta images. 


Parallels to Mathura Suparnas 

With their round eyes, beak, oblate spheroid body, horizontal wing posture and 
long legs with prominent feet, Garudas Ia and Ib on coins from mints Al, A2 and B 
closely resemble their congeners on the armlets of the Berlin torso from Mathura (Sec- 
tion 4.2.3, Pls. 4-6). Garuda Ib is crestless, just like the Berlin suparnas. 

Garuda IIa on coins from mint C1 (figs. c20-27) approaches the Berlin birds even 
more closely: no crest, round eyes and a prominent beak, no ear ornaments wings 
folded along his body and occasionally claws visible on his legs. 

The wings of the suparna on the Berlin figure's left arm (Pl. 4) are marked by 
oblique, parallel grooves. They connect the front edge of the wings to the bird's body 
and represent the feathery inner side of the wings. Exactly such shading is found on the 


475 The classification of basic Garuda images given here refers specifically to the emblem on | 
the Gupta gold coins. It was developed on the basis of the designs on these coins for the sole | 
purpose of unravelling the developments in iconography and style of those particular images. 


476 On the Sceptre coi $ i 
" e e Sceptre coins of subvar. B.6 (fig. c16) and in one die of Sceptre subvar. C.1.1 (BM, | 
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uncommon. 


The fact that Garuda has mostly been portrayed without his serpent adversary also 
points to certain Kusana suparnas from Mathura described in Section 4.2.3. 


The Banner 

Except for image IIb (figs. c36-38), Garuda stands on a double platform*" above 
a fairly solid shaft occasionally decorated with an ornamental boss. The frequent absence 
of this decoration suggests that it does hot represent a structurally essential part. In 
particular designs the banner has been adorned with a freely floating fillet which waves to 
the left as if blown by a stiff breeze (figs. c3-5). 

The way in which the fillet is tied to the shaft varies greatly: with loop and knot 
(figs. c3-4, 41-43, 47), or through a U-turn behind the shaft, as if not attached to it at all 
(figs. c33-34, 39). On some coins the fillet is even completely separate from the shaft 
(fig. c5). Each of these three designs required a relatively large amount of space. 

In many other instances the arrangement of the obverse devices left relatively little 
room for the fillet. It had to be jammed in, as there was just enough room left for a modest 
pennon tied with a simple T-shaped knot (figs. c6, 40, 45). The fillet on the trident shown 
on Kusana coins reveals a similar range of knots and loops, which is yet another indication 
that the Gupta diesinkers worked from several different coin prototypes. 

The shaft rests in a vase-shaped support, but in most instances the base of the banner 
did not come on the flan. Only rarely are we offered a clear view of the low, bulbous vase 
on a high foot (fig. c3) which appears on Samudragupta's Sceptre coins from mint A2. The 
broadish vase on his Archer coins of subvariety B.1 either has a wide, flat foot, or it rests 
on a flat slab (figs. c47-48, 160). 


The dhvaja on Samudragupta's coins is quite different from the portable banner with 
a round abacus, cord and ‘lotus-bell’ illustrated by the kinnaradhvaja at Bharhut 
(Coomaraswamy 1956: fig. 16). Its resemblance to the candradhvaja on the Battle-axe 
(BM, Pl. 4.8-16) and Tiger-slayer coins (BM, Pl. 2.14-15), as well as to the portable 
banners fixed on the chariots of royal warriors in a terracotta panel from Ahichhattra 
(U.P) suggests that the Garuda-banner was drawn after the model of contemporaneous 


47! See note 6.10 on the use of ‘single’ and ‘double’ in this context. 
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Gupta Reigns and Basic Garuda Images on the Dinaras 
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portable banners.*”* The archaism which Joanna Williams (1973:225) noted in the 
shapes of the monumental dhvajas dedicated under the Guptas apparently did not extend 
to the garudadhvaja device on their dindras. 

Among the few standing Gupta monumental dhvajas the Iron Pillar at Mehrauli near 
Delhi (Pl. 13; Williams 1982: fig. 140) still retains a rectangular, double platform 
exactly similar to that of the garudadhvaja on the coins. Unfortunately it has lost its 
crowning piece which was probably a Garuda. The ornamental boss of the banner 
depicted on the coins never reproduces the fluted decoration familiar from the 
monumental dhvajas. 


m—L ... Basic Images (I-XIV) 


Tla,b 


» 
?» 


X 
X 
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View of the Banner 

The variation in the visibility of the banner, from platform and capital only (P- 
arrangement) to a full banner complete with a base (BC-arrangement, Tables 1-2), 
probably results from independent experimenting to find a satisfying visual formula. 


“78 Harle 1974: fig. 136, ca. fifth to sixth centu 
may be artistic reconstructions of epic banners, or t 
banners. 


ry A.D. The dhvajas in the terracotta plaque 
hey may have been drawn after contemporary 
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CG, KG, SkG 


SG = Samudragupta; CG = Candragupta II; KG = Kumaragupta I; SkG = Skandagupta 


4.6.2 Garuda on the Coins of Candragupta II 


The engravers employed at mint C under Candragupta II continued their use of image 
types IIa (in a modified form) and IIb in some of their Sceptre designs, but new images 
(III-IX) were developed as well at the various mints. Judging from particular 
iconographic and stylistic traits, these descend directly from the representations on the 
coins of Samudragupta. 


The shape of Garuda's body varies, but generally it is an oblate spheroid, as on the coins 
of Samudragupta. This spheroid is rather flat and broad in Garuda images V and VII from 
mint A2 (figs. 10, 12). Garuda VIII from the same site has a small, squarish body wedged 
between long, comma-shaped wings (fig. 13). 

Garuda VI on coins from mint B (figs. 11, c86, 92) sometimes has bulky thighs, and 
similar body contours characterize image IIa in its modified form on coins from mint C1 
(figs. 4, c51) which ‘inherited’ this shape from image Ila created earlier at the same mint. 
Garuda image IX, on coins from mint D, has a distinctly round body due to a preference 
on the part of the diecutters for round forms (figs. 14, c109-112, 114). 

The engravers paid less and less attention to Garuda's legs and feet. Garuda IX created 


at mint D even goes completely legless. The bird usually stands on short, apparently 
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footless legs, but in image IVb from mint A1 and some portraits of image VI from mint B 
the bird retains the old-fashioned legs-with-foot (figs. 9, c73). 

Just as craftsmen working earlier at Safici and Mathura had done, the sculptors at the 
Gupta mints invested much artistic skill in the depiction of Garuda s wings. A series of 
postures was invented, some of which are quite distinctive for a particular image type. 

Garuda stands with his wings folded closely against his body in the modified version 
of image IIa on coins from mint C1 (figs. 7, c51). In marked contrast Garuda III in designs 
from mint C2 has short, spread-up wings with frilled lower edges (figs. 6, c53). Generally 
a posture falling between these two extremes, in which the bird spreads his long wings 
away from his body in a gentle S-curve, or -less frequently- rather straight, was favoured 

image VII, figs. 12, c94-95). 

Usually uu etude wings horizontally, but in image IVb (figs. 9, c73) from 
mint Al and image type V (figs. 10, c64, c67) from mint A2 feathers or a thin line 
between the wing tips and body sometimes indicate a vertical posture. Garuda image VIII 
on later Archer coins from mint A2 assumes a peculiar wing posture, in which the upper 
part of his huge wings is turned forwards and the tips point outwards, like gigantic commas 
(figs. 13, c99, 104-105, 108). 


Avian and Human-faced Garudas 

Most Garudas on Candragupta II's gold coins have a bald skull with a crest, 
round eyes and a round beak. Sometimes tiny curls were added as well, but still 
their faces must have looked predominantly avian. 

Garuda's crest at times resembles a rather inconspicuous cock's comb (in the 
modified image IIa and in images III, IVa, VIII and IX). A long, thin crest with 
a forward turning top occurs as well (figs. c82, 90, 94, 98, 117), echoing the cuda 
of garudas represented earlier at Safici, Mathura and Amaravati. 

Neither eyes nor a beak are visible in the face of Garuda III from mint C2 
(figs. 6, c55) which probably evolved out of image IIb from that site with equally 
unclear facial features (figs. 5, c33). Only in particular variants of image IVD 
carved at mint Al has Garuda been given a halo (figs. c74, d65, 67). 

The diesinkers did not give the bird human ears, but they did quite frequently 
depict tiny earstuds (figs. c55, 64, 67, 82, 109), an element which had been quite 
common in suparna imagery for centuries, just like the ndga tossed around the 
bird’s neck. It is amazing to find that the craftsmen were able to add such intricate 
details as the skin texture on the snake’s coils, or a jewel on its hood (figs. d50, 
55, 58, 85, 88, 92). 

Snake-bearing Garuda image V (figs. 10, c66-68) and most variants of 
image VII (figs. 12, c94), all engraved at mint A2, have a round face framed by 


curls and occasionally topped with a crest. As protuberant eyes and a beak are 
absent, these Garudas probably have human faces. 


piheiconeetap n y of the human-faced, curly-haired Garuda on Candragupta II's Archer 
coins of varieties 1.5-6 and II.1-2 (figs. c63-69) from mint A2 may have been inspired 
by the emblem on Samudragupta’s royal seal described in Section 4.4.1, or by a similar 
image on the royal seal of his son. The vertical wing posture of Garuda V, however 

is entirely different from that of Samudragupta’s mudranka. oa Ne , 
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Definitely closer in iconograph i 

: y and style is the human-faced snake-beari 

on Candragupta II's copper coins (Pls. 22-24). It is diffic RUE 
designed first: that on copper 


II.1-2. The other details in eit 


The Banner 


A rather wide, double platform, the most common stand on Samudragupta's coins, 
remained favourite, Sometimes with closely joined ledges (fig. c96). Garuda image III on 
coins from mint C2 (figs. 6, c53), which ‘descends’ from image IIb on a single platform 
(fig. 5), usually stands on a single platform as well. Garuda IX on coins from mint D 
balances on one or two narrow ledges (figs. 14, c109-114). Garuda VIII, with his peculiar, 
comma-shaped wings, rests on a narrow, single platform with split ends which illustrates 
the tendency towards the use of forked forms in the later designs from mint A2 (figs. 13, 
c98, 103-105, 107-108). 

The ornamentation on the shaft varies. Broadly speaking the diesinkers at mint A loved 
to add decoration. Under Samudragupta the engravers at mint A2 had already made designs 
in which the banner carries a boldly curving pennon (figs. c3-4, 47-48). Under Candra- 
gupta II the dhvajas beneath Garuda images IVa and IVb from mint A1 likewise frequently 
carry a pennon, broad and single with image IVa (figs. 8, c57-62), thin and double with 
image IVb (figs. 9, c76). 

The diesinkers at mint A2 decorated their dhvajas beneath a Garuda of image type V 
abundantly with three ornamental bosses and a double fillet (figs. 10, c63-68). Surprisingly 
enough they switched to a simpler banner in their later designs. The dhvaja with Garuda 
image VII is plain (figs. 11, c94-95), or it carries an ornamental boss (fig. c96). An 
upward flying pennon returns in banners with Garuda image VIII (figs. 13, c104-105, 108). 
Its split tip illustrates the preference for forked shapes on the part of engravers at mint A2 
at this phase. 

The dhvaja with Garuda image VI from mint B often carries an ornamental boss 
(figs. 11, c80-87, 115), but a pennon is not one of its regular features. If present, it makes 
a loop in front of the shaft (figs. c90, 93, 117), as on Samudragupta's coins from the same 
site (fig. c30). Fillets had not been particularly favoured in designs from mint [o under 
Samudragupta (figs. c17-27, 35, 37). They are absent from dhvajas for Garuda's modified 
image IIa from mint C1 (fig. c51), as well as from designs with image III from mint C2 

. 6, c53-56). 
ee rather ee. banners accompanying the Garuda image of type IX, carved at 
mint D, do not carry an ornamental boss, but a fillet is present now and again. It passes 
behind the shaft in a loop and waves in a rigid fashion to the left (figs. 14, c110-111). 


i f the Banner : 
Mene visibility of the banner changed gradually. Some early designs from mint A2 


i i lete with a 
i image V (figs. 10, c65-69) include a full shaft, at times complet 
E herd. (Table 6b). More often emblem, platform and only the 
upper half of the shaft are shown in a U-arrangement (figs. c55, 57, on K 
In the mature and later designs from Candragupta’s reign both these earli 
arrangements were abandoned in favour of the LU and especially BLU-compositions, 
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where the upper and lower upper half of the banner are visible behind the king's arm 
(figs. c59, 62, 87, 94, etc.). More and more often we are offered a clear view of the 
support as well: a small, rimmed vase (figs. c99, 108) or a rimless base (fig. c100) 
with a distinctly bulbous outline. 


4.6.3 Garuda on the Coins of Kumaragupta I 


Garuda images VI, VII, VIII and IX, which were first developed under Candragupta II, 
reappear on the coins of Kumaragupta I attributed to mint A2 (figs. c118-120, 122), 
mint B (figs. c123-127) and mint D (figs. c128-131, 133-134, Tables 12a-c). AS 

Diesinkers at mint E, the major production site at this phase of Gupta minting 
history, created several new images (X-XIII, figs. 15-18). Those artisans at mint A2 
who carved the Swordsman coins employed a modified version of image type XIII 
(figs. c145-148). 

Garuda image XIV on the Apratigha coins, which were struck at an as yet 
unidentified mint, is quite different from the others, not least because of its starkness: 
no crest or facial features, snake or visible feet. The portrait was reduced to a round 
head, sometimes with tiny earstuds, on a rotund body, broadish wings spread upwards 
and indistinct legs (figs. 19, c149-150). 


Mint E: Avian and Human-faced Garudas 
The Garuda images created at mint E (figs. 15-18, c132, 135-144) display familiar 
iconographic and stylistic features blended with new traits. 


Garuda's body is either oblate spheroid or dominated by two bulky thighs.*” On Kumara- 
gupta's copper and lead coins (Sections 4.5.2-5.3), Garuda also appears with either body 
shape. 

Contrary to most artisans employed under Candragupta II, the diesinkers at mint E 
took particular care to delineate Garuda's legs and feet. Images X and XI have long legs, 
frequently spread wide apart, that change imperceptibly into bold, sideways placed feet 
(figs. 15-16, d119-120, 125). Garuda XII has short, parallel legs and instead of defined 
feet, two dots rest near the edges of the platform (figs. 17, d122). Garuda XIII has only 
dotlike feet (figs. 18, d126, 131), just like his counterpart on Kumaragupta’s lead coins of 
types K1 and K4, illustrated by Moller (1981:24). 

The engravers at mint E preferred a vertical wing posture, in which feathers hang 
down from the upper edge of Garuda’s wings, or radiate from his body, as in image XI 
(figs. 16, d125). The horizontal wing posture was retained in variants of images XII and 
XIII. Contemporary Garuda sculptures also illustrate either posture (Section 4.3). | 

Most crested Garudas of image type X retain a curly hair-do (figs. 15, c132), as in | 
contemporary sculptures. Some curly-haired Garudas on Kumaragupta's dindras have a tiny | 


^? Garuda's body is either oblate spheroid 
c140, c144], or dominated by two bulky thighs 
c135-138, 141-143]). 


(type X, [figs. 15, c132] and type XIII [figs. 18, 
(type XI [figs. 16, c139] and type XII [figs. 17, 
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In contrast to the artisans Working under Candragupta II, the engravers employed at 
mint E in the reign of his son never cared much for the snake as an attribute of Garuda. 
It only appears in one particular die with image X (NM 406, fig. d120). The serpent is also 
missing from Garuda’s portrait in the Bhitart lunette (Pl. 10), but otherwise its absence 
must have been quite exceptional in contemporary sculptural art. 


The Banner 

Both the double and the single platform reappear in the new designs from mint E. The 
double platform, with wide, thin ledges, occurs beneath Garudas XI (figs. 16, c139) and 
XII, in the latter case above a prominent ornamental boss (figs. 17, c135, 137-138). A 
thickish, single platform with split ends carries Garuda X (figs. 15, c132), and a thin, 
single ledge occurs beneath Garuda images XII (figs. 17, c136, 140a-143) and XIII 
(figs. 18, c140, 144). 

The lathe-turned shaft is a conspicuous innovation in the banners with Garuda 
images X (figs. 15, c132) and XIII (figs. 18, c140, 144).*® The diesinkers never added 
a fillet, but they did show the vase supporting the banners with Garuda images XI 
(fig. c139) and occasionally with image XII (figs. 136). 

With its narrow, thin platform and unadorned, plain shaft, the banner on the Apratigha 
coins -apparently not designed at mint E- is as uninspired as the Garuda image XIV on top 
of it. 


View of the Banner 

In most designs from Kumaragupta I's reign the banner rises behind the arm of the 
king, with both the upper and the lower parts visible in the LU/BLU-arrangement 
(Tables 11, 13-14). Quite frequently the rimmed or rimless vase (or at least a part of 
it) appears on the flan. On the Swordsman coins, attributed to mint A2, the vase rests 
on a flat slab or on a wide, flat pedestal (fig. c146), just like the vase on Samudra- 
gupta's Archer coins of subvariety B.1 created earlier at the same mint (figs. c47-48, 
160). On Kumaragupta's Archer coins of subvar. IV.1.3 from mint E (fig. c143) and 
on the Apratigha coins (figs. c149-150) the lower part of the banner is absent, even 
though the arrangement of the devices left sufficient room to include it. 


3 
430 This stylistic elaboration was not restricted to the Meer : D in ne nee 
nga aragupta I’s Rhinoceros-slayer coins (BH, Pl. 30.5-8) and in c 
Sd Bae EEN CUR coins (BM, Pl. 12.13-14), both probably struck at mint E 


(Section 6.6.4.2). 
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4.6.4 Garuda on the Coins of Skandagupta 


Under Skandagupta the number of different coin types and varieties struck in gold was 
drastically reduced, and the fact that no new Garuda images were developed also | 
indicates a decline in numismatic activity and inventiveness. Apparently only mints B 
and E continued to strike gold coins (Table 17). 


The curly-haired and human-faced Garudas do not return. Instead mint B struck dindras 
with ndga-less, avian Garudas, their wings stretched out horizontally (figs. c151-153, 156- 
158). In fact they continued to use basic image VI (fig. 11) developed by engravers at the 
same mint under Candragupta II. Coins from mint E carry a naga-less, avian Garuda 
image XII, first created at that mint under Kumaragupta I (fig. 17). Its wing posture varies 
from strictly horizontal (fig. c154) to distinctly vertical. 

The only small innovation in these images VI and XII concerns Garuda's earstuds that 
became a firm feature of image VI on Skandagupta's coins from mint B and appear now 
and again in image XII from mint E as well. 


The Banner 

The dhvajas with Garuda image VI from mint B mostly have a double platform, an 
ornamental boss, in the Archer design decorated with a single fillet (figs. c151-152, 156- 
157).**! The banner beneath Garuda XII from mint E has a single or double platform, 
a solid shaft in a rimmed vase and occasionally an ornamental boss (fig. c154). Contrary 
to the custom under Kumaragupta I, the diesinkers at mint E regularly added a horizontally 
waving fillet with a solid-boss U-turn. 


View of the Banner 

In each die carved for Skandagupta's Archer coins the BLU-arrangement was 
preferred to any of the alternative compositions (Tables 16 and 19). On the King-and- 
Laksmi coins the banner rises between the couple in a BC-arrangement (Table 18). The 
vase-shaped support has a tall, rimmed neck. 


4.7 The Banner Proper on the Gold Coins - Conclusions 


The shape of the banner beneath the Garuda emblem did not change dramatically over 
the years. Nevertheless, the special forms of the platform, the shaft and the decoration 


on the shaft, when found in certain combinations, are quite typical for particular phases 
of Gupta mint designing at each of the mints. 


To give just a few examples: the dhvaja with a wide double platform, the plain, solid shaft 


and the double fillet waving to VIII o'clock on the edge is qui i i 
Pies ee ge IS quite typical for Samudragupta's 


481 The banner with a single platform was not com 


figs. c153 and 158. pletely discarded, as is evident from 
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The wide platfor i i 
successors, bur mostly wih dif ti E een WS continued under his he 
a slender shaft on early coins of cum x uu à single broad fillet flying from 
fillet attached to ornamental bosses on coi 

The banner on Skandagupta’s Arc i 
wide, double platform, but on a solid s 
(sometimes with ‘solid boss’ return) 
the edge (fig. d137). 

Engravers employed at mints B and C under Samudragupta frequently chose to depict 
à narrower platform and this stylistic trait is still evident in their designs for Archer coins 
of Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I (figs. 52-53, 81-82, 86-90, 123-126). The short, 
double or single, fillet does not wave down, but curves up from the ornamental boss along 
the ledge to X o'clock on the edge. 

The diesinkers at mint A2 depicted a fairly similar banner, mostly with a split-end, 
single platform and a forked fillet, on their later coins for Candragupta II (figs. c98-99, 
101, 103-105, 107-108) and in the early designs for his son (fig. c122). 

The most striking design among the new banners developed by the artisans at mint E 
under Kumaragupta I is the dhvaja with the lathe-turned shaft on the Archer coins of 
subvarieties III. 1.1 (fig. c132), III.2.3 (fig. c140) and IV.2 (fig. c144). 

The shaft of the banner normally rests in a vase, the shape of which varies per design: 
a rimless, low, bulbous vase on a foot (figs. c95, 100, 139), a round, rimmed vase with 
a high neck (figs. c67, 99, 104, 106-108, 111, 157 with a spout), or a rimless, heart- 
shaped vase on a flat slab (figs. c47-48, 146). 


View of the Banner 

The engravers working under Samudragupta experimented with the exact location 
of the banner vis-a-vis the king (Tables 1-2). The artisans at mint A mostly preferred 
a wide arrangement, in which the banner stands largely or completely discrete from the 
king (figs. c2, c5), whereas their colleagues at mint C1 frequently chose a more 
compact grouping, in which only the emblem and the platform protrude above the 
king's arm (fig. c20). The artisans at mint B always used a midway solution, by 
showing the upper half of the dhvaja (fig. c28). 

Under Candragupta II the engravers gave increasing preference to a compact 
modelling which still offered sufficient view of the banner (Tables 7-8): they show the 
banner behind the king's arm, at first mostly with only the upper part in view, in a U- 
arrangement (figs. c52, 72), in the later designs complete, except for a small fragment 
behind the king's right arm, in a LU/BLU-composition. 

By the time of Kumaragupta I this kind of composition had completely ousted all 
the earlier alternatives (Tables 11, 13-14) and thenceforth the reduced banner in a U- 


arrangement was only seldom chosen (fig. c143). 


4.8 The Garuda Emblem on the Gold Coins - Conclusions 
In fourth and fifth-century numismatic, sigillographic and sculptural art of the Gupta 


i i in a hybrid shape which encompasses 
i Vainateya is mostly represented in a hybri à , 
emoe G Um a varying blend of anthropoid traits. In these images his 
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body, legs and wings are those of a bird, his head either that of a bird of prey, with a 
crest, earstuds and sometimes flattish curly hair, or that of a curly-haired man, 
frequently with cada and earrings as well. Only rarely has he been given arms. 

In other images Garuda has been given a human head, torso, arms and legs but 
wings and the occasionally fanned-out tail-feathers reveal his true nature. In his capacity 
as Gupta emblem Garuda appears only in his avian or avian/hybrid form. 
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4.8.1 The Avian Image 


On the Gupta dindras Garuda is predominantly avian in appearance, as revealed by the 
shape of his head and the bulges of his round eyes and round beak. Some such Garudas 


have small curls. 


Introduction under Samudragupta 

The depiction of such an avian Garuda image on Samudragupta’s coins appears to 
have resulted from the inspiration which the early Gupta sculptors drew from the 
iconographic and stylistic repertoire of the Mathura school of sculpture. Under the 
Kusanas its sculptors had depicted emblematic, avian suparnas on crests and armlets 
of princely or divine figures, and both in iconography and in style several such third- 
century images are the direct forebearers of Garuda’s image on Samudragupta’s gold | 
coins. This is particularly evident in basic image types I and II (figs. 2-5). 

At first the engravers made no attempt to modify Garuda's avian appearance by 
using earrings, closely cropped hair, or a turban. As in particular Mathura images, the 
naga adversary was left out and frequently the cüdd was discarded as well. Among the 
pre-Gupta avian garudas, only those from Mathura workshops appear in both a crestless 
and a crested form. The horizontal wing posture also points to Mathura images of 
garudas with wings folded against their body (Pls. 3-6). The long legs and bold feet 
may likewise have been inspired by similar representations. 

These links to Mathura are consonant with Joanna William's view that "the Kushan 
style of Mathura and of areas directly influenced by that great pilgrimage city on the 
River Yamuna" was "the sole real source for the Gupta style" (1982:9). Some stylistic 
traits, however, point to Amaravati as well. 

: The avian Garudas have bodies of various shapes: roundish, oblate spheroid, or 
with bulky thighs. The last variant was probably inspired not by Mathurā examples, but 
by garuda images from Andhra Pradesh. Following the example of earlier and 
contemporary sculptors in stone, Samudragupta’s diesinkers occasionally engraved 
feathers on the bird's body, but this custom was abandoned in subsequent reigns, at 
least for the images on gold. Quite remarkably it was continued in Garuda imagery on 
the copper and lead coins. Garudas tail-feathers are invisible, just like those of the 
suparnas carved earlier on the armlets of the Berlin princely figure in Mathura style. 
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Elaboration under Candragupta II 


The engravers employed in the reign of Candragupta II seem to have followed 


contemporary, non-numismatic Garuda imagery more closely than their predecessors 

Garuda’s avian-looking basic image (of types Ia modified, III-IV, VI, VII-IX figs 7- 
11, 13-14) assumed more of the features also found in his images on the copper coins 

on the royal seals and in contemporary sculptures: a horizontal or vertical wing posture 
(besides the forward turned posture of image VIII [fig. 13]), a crest, earstuds and 
frequently a snake on his neck. 

The predominantly avian outlook of the emblem nevertheless reflects the 
iconographic and stylistic indebtedness to the basic images first developed for 
Samudragupta’s dindras. Garuda’s claws or feet are absent from most images, but in 
image IVb (fig. 9), and in some variants of image VI (fig. 11), the bold feet of earlier 
portraits recur. 


Changes under Kumàragupta I and Skandagupta 

Engravers working under Kumaragupta I were particularly keen on giving the avian 
Garuda intricately feathered wings, usually spread vertically. Mostly they flank a body 
with bulbous thighs. Similar features in Garuda’s image on the copper and lead coins 
of this king illustrate how these traits may have been determined by mint idiom, in this 
case the idiom of mint E (Tables 12c and 17). 

Garuda’s ndga attribute appears far less frequently on Kumaragupta's dindras than 
on those of his father. This development is quite peculiar to numismatic imagery, as 
Garuda on the royal seals of the later Gupta kings always wears a serpent around his 
neck (Pl. 16) and it was certainly a regular feature of his imagery in contemporary 
sculptural art as well (Pls. 7, 9, 11). 

Again mint idiom offers an explanation. Most Garuda images reapplied to, or newly 
created for, the dindras of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, come from mints B and 
E. Engravers at mint B continued to use the snakeless variant of Garuda image VI 
which -from its first introduction onwards- existed in both a snake-bearing and a 
snakeless form. 

Diecutters at mint E, who created four new Garuda images (X-XIII, figs. 15-18), 
hardly ever added a snake. Perhaps they had selected ndga-less Garudas on certain 
Archer coins of Candragupta II to inspire them for their new designs. These images 
illustrate the force of a numismatic tradition regarding Garuda imagery which was 
honoured by the engravers in spite of the increasing popularity of a more clearly hybrid 
Garuda image in terracotta and stone that must have embellished temple sites. 


4.8.2 The Hybrid Image 


s did not operate in an iconographic vacuum, as is evident from the 
Candragupta II at mint A2. They introduced a curly-haired, 
h a snake on his neck (images V and VII, figs. 10, 12). They 
and occasionally a cdd. Perhaps the eyes and 
ybrid Garudas in contemporaneous sculptures on 


The engraver 
designs created under 
round-faced Garuda wit ] 
left out the beak, gave him earrings 
mouth were not drawn. Just as most h 
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coins, seals and in sculptural art, the bird-bodied, human-headed Garuda on the Gupta 
gold coins never has arms. ; 

Mint A2 appears to have stopped the production of Garuda-bearing dinaras 
sometime fairly early in Kumaragupta I’s reign. Mints B and E continued to strike in 
gold, but with predominantly avian Garuda images from their own mint-idiomatic 
repertoire. 

Only Kumaragupta’s Archer coins of subvariety III.1.1 from mint E (figs. 15, c132) 
carry a crestless, curly-haired Garuda (type X). Traces of a beak (or a beak-nose?) on 
some coins suggest that he may have had a hybrid face as well. He does not wear a 
snake and he stands on long legs with bold feet. In all these respects this portrait was 
already far removed from the human-faced Garudas of mint A2. 


4.8.3 The ‘Evolution’ Theory Negated 


There is not a single instance of a predominantly anthropoid Garuda with a human 
head, torso, limbs and wings on the king’s banner device, whereas he may have 
appeared in such a shape in some contemporary sculptures as attendant of Visnu, or 
gracing his stone dhvajas. There is plenty of sculptural evidence of the diesinker’s 
capability and skill to carve intricate devices on a miniature scale. Although a tiny 
anthropoid Garuda would have been a difficult device to carve, the artisans would 
undoubtedly have managed to meet the demands of their patrons, had they been ordered 
to make them. 

Arguing along the lines of the evolution theory delineated in Section 4.1, the 
dindras of Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I would ‘prove’ a return to the ‘avian’ 
roots of Garuda imagery. However, there is no doubt that the theory does not work, 
either for sculptures, or for seals or coins. 

The choice by the artists, or their patrons, of a particular type of Garuda image, 
in any of several shades of hybridity, must have depended on many factors: a conscious 
or subconscious faithfulness to descriptions in tales (whether transferred orally or in 
writing), Silpa instructions and conventions, familiarity with earlier or contemporary 
sculptures, artistic ingenuity, the urge for embellishments or improvements within the 
iconographic programme, and finally the demands, possibilities and restrictions of a 
numismatic, sculptural or architectural context. Translated to the working conditions at 
a mint, all these factors must have co-determined the appearance of the Garuda image 
in each mint idiom. i 

Perhaps the engravers tried to remain fairly faithful to the original, quite avian 
Gupta Garuda emblem originally. devised for Samudragupta, many examples of which 
must still have been around, both on his seal attached to royal charters and official 
documents in archives, and on the dmaras. 

Garuda imagery from Mathura determined the basic icono 
generation of Gupta Garuda devices, and only gradually did the ie me eae 
some modifications in iconography and style. Appealing iconographic novelties of 
contemporary sculptures may have induced some innovations under Candragupta II, but 
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; he iconography of the older t : 
only quite acceptable, but even prominent. ie FRIES Cine Mot 


shape of his legs and feet. 


Certain trends apparently had a multi-mint impact, though these did not influence 
each and every design of each mint, and never changed the devices permanently. 
Among those broad changes were the wider application of a crested image from 
Candragupta II's time onwards, the growing popularity of the vertical wing posture, and 
the preference for short, mostly footless, legs under Candragupta II. 

Variations in the extent to which such new iconographic or stylistic traits were 
integrated into existing designs, the different tempos of adjustment, and the varying 
artistic skills of the engravers resulted in an astonishingly wide range of Garuda images. 
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Chapter 5 


Summary and Conclusions 
(Volumes I and II) 1 


Among the twenty-one types of gold dináras struck for the Gupta kings, five present 
images of the king and his imperial garudadhvaja. Over a century ago the historian 
Vincent Smith already observed that Garuda on these coins "is necessarily designed on 
a very small scale" (1889:23). The dīnäras measure no more than 2 cm on average and 
the banner takes up no more than one-fifth of the flan space. Garuda's image usually 
measures only 0.35 cm from crest to feet, and from one wing tip to the other. Probably 
because of its small size, Smith assumed that the image "shows no details" (1889:23). 
Unwillingly he thus laid the foundation for the consistent neglect of this small device 
by the numismatists and historians of numismatic art who have subsequently dealt with 
Gupta gold coins. 


5.1 Variety ! Bi 


These coins exist in "almost innumerable types and varieties" (P. L. Gupta 1946:82) 
and they present an astounding diversity of designs realized by variations in the build | 
and posture of kings and deities; by changes in coiffures, clothing and ornaments; by i 
varied weaponry and banners; by different seats and symbols. In addition there is a 
wide range of legends in the form of metrical verses in Sanskrit, names and epithets, 
all expressed in brahmf script and struck along the edge of the coin or in the field. 
Garuda imagery on these gold coins is equally varied: no less than 150 different 
garudadhvajas have been represented on them from the reign of Samudragupta 
(circa A.D. 350-375) to that of Skandagupta (circa A.D. 455-467). 


Extent of Diversity : | 
To study these garudadhvajas in their different die-contexts, an investigator requires 


a corpus of Gupta dindras classified according to a system which brings out the extent 
and nature of the differences between coin classes and varieties in an optimum fashion. 
None of the classifications published so far, however, meets this requirement. 

The extent of the diversity in Gupta gold coin design has been studied previously, 
but the exact nature of the differences between the classes, varieties, subvarieties and 
die variants of the twenty-one coin types has only partly been investigated. The equally 
intriguing search for the origin of the diversity is a largely untrodden area of research. 
The variety in Garuda devices offered a means for exploring the extent, nature and 


origin of that diversity. 
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5.2 Classifications 


The current classifications are based on the application of two or three criteria, mainly 
concerned with legends. Except for a few cases, the iconographic peculiarities and 
stylistic execution of the devices have always played a minor role, and if taken into 
consideration, scholars have dealt with these aspects at random and never have treated 
them as regular criteria to be considered for each and every class and variety. 

For most banner-bearing coin types the current classification systems prove 
inadequate, as their divisions fail to build a structurally sound basis for a comparison 
of the iconography and stylistic execution of the devices. 

In particular the current classifications of Candragupta II's Archer coins of Class II 
with a lotus reverse, the most prolific of all Gupta gold coin types, illustrate this point 
quite clearly (Table 50). Obviously their classification has stopped at a point where an 
analysis of the iconography and style of the images, the legends, symbols and fabric 
-especially when applied in an integrated fashion- could have given a sound 
classification structure to this bulk of Archer coins. 


Classification Criteria 
In order to expand and improve the existing classifications of all five coin types of 


the four Gupta kings discussed here, iconographic and stylistic criteria, alongside those 
relating to legends, have been adduced to create an integrated structure of classes, 
varieties and subvarieties. These new criteria concern the king's build, posture and 
clothing, his attributes, the exact location of the garudadhvaja (‘view of the banner’ 
expressed in codes for particular arrangements, see Table 1) and the posture, apparel 
and attributes of Sri-Laksmi. 

Frequently differences between these devices on coin (sub)varieties coincide with 
variations in the shape or size of the characters in the legends; in the starting point of 
the circular legend; in the use of particular forms of ma in the legends; in different 
forms of the epithet on the reverse; or in different symbols next to the goddess. Coin 
varieties and subvarieties may also differ in weight, size, or gold content. 


New Classifications 

The extent to which current classifications have needed upgrading varied 
considerably. The systems for Skandagupta's Archer (figs. c151-154) and King-and- 
Laksmi coins (figs. c156-158) did not require any modifications. Kumaragupta I’s 
Swordsman coins (figs. c145-148) and those of Apratigha Type (figs. c149-150) had not 
yet been classified into classes or varieties. The Swordsman coins have been arranged 
here according to their four reverse die variants, and two varieties for the Apratigha 
coins have been noted. 

Among Samudragupta’s Archer coins (figs. c40-49), Candragupta II's Sceptre coins 
(figs. c50-52) and Kumaragupta I’s Archer coins (figs. c118-144) several ‘new’ 
varieties or subvarieties have been isolated. Broadly speaking these new classifications 
do not differ radically from those proposed by A. S. Altekar or P. L. Gupta and 
S. Srivastava, but the nature and extent of the differences between the classes, varieties 
and subvarieties have been explained much more precisely here. i 
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5.2 Classifications 


Samudragupta's Sceptre Coins 
Classification 


Starting with Altekar's classification, I have reduced the number of Sceptre coin 
varieties to four: A (figs. c17-27), B (figs. c1-16), C (figs. c28-32) and D (figs. c33-39). 
With the help of criteria such as the build, posture, clothing and attributes of the king, the 
location of the banner, the shape of Sri-Laksmi's attributes and throne, the form of the 
epithet and the symbols on the reverse, the typical features of each variety have been 
defined more sharply than had been done so far. 

This new system does not ignore differences in the spelling or palaeography of the 
king's name and epithet, or in the starting point of the circular legend (on I or VII o'clock) 
between iconographically and stylistically related coin designs. These are expressed by 
attributing such coins to related subvarieties. 


Fabric 

The classification of the Sceptre coins into precisely defined groups offered room for 
a new interpretation of their variety in fabric. The calculations have revealed that 
Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of varieties A and B weigh circa *7.41-7.64 grams (114.4- 
117.9 grains) on average, whereas those of variety C and subvariety D.3 were struck to a 
higher standard of circa 7.84 grams (121 grains) (Tables 24 and 77). 

A varying flan size is another apparent difference between the coins of these four 
varieties. Broadly speaking the coins of variety C have the smallest flans, as they measure 
1.86-2.00 cm on average. Variety D presents a medium size, with coins between 1.99- 
2.08 cm on average. The coins of Sceptre varieties A and B were struck on wide flans with 
an average diameter between 2.03-2.17 cm (Tables 24, 76 and 77). 

Even more surprising than differences in weight or size are the fluctuations in gold 
content. The long accepted idea that all of Samudragupta's coins contain well over 80 96 
gold must be dismissed. With an estimated gold content of circa *70/78-95/96 % some 
emissions among the finest Sceptre coins -those of variety B and subvariety D.3- certainly 
are that fine. Particular coins of Sceptre variety A also contain circa *90 % gold, but most 
have no more than *70-80 % gold, just like the coins of Sceptre subvarieties C.2, D.1 and 
D.2. The Sceptre coins with the most delicate designs, those of subvariety C.1, quite 
surprisingly are also the least fine, with estimates ranging between *65/75-70/78 % gold 

7-79). $ 
On dere the differences in iconography and style of the royal and divine images, in 
symbols, legends and fabric, I have postulated that the Sceptre coins were struck at three 


different mints. 
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Candragupta II’s Archer Coins 


—————————————— l 


Classification ; : ; 
The new classification of Candragupta II's Archer coins deviates entirely from any of 


the systems presented by John Allan (1914), A. S. Altekar (1954, 1957), P. L. Gupta and 
Sarojini Srivastava (1981), or B. Ch. Chhabra (1986). The only familiar element is their 
division into two classes: one with a throne-reverse (I) and a second with a lotus-reverse 
(Il). As the current systems mainly focus on Candragupta’s posture, the location of his 
name and his attributes, the changes in the other devices have been regarded as being of 
minor importance in ordering the coins, and consequently they have easily escaped notice. 

The new system presented here brings out the similarities and differences between the 
designs much more precisely. As well as to the aspects emphasized in the Previous 
classifications, it draws attention to concomitant changes in the form and visibility of the 
Garuda-banner, to variations in Sri-Laksmi’s hand and leg postures and her attributes, to 
details in the epithet, and to the varying shape of the symbol. 

The new system divides the Archer coins of Class I into six varieties (Tables 45-46). 
One of them (variety I.1, figs. c53-56) is related to Samudragupta's Battle-axe coins in 
iconographical traits, stylistic execution and symbols. The coins of the five other varieties 
(1.2-6, figs. c57-66) reveal definite iconographic and stylistic links to Samudragupta's 
Sceptre and Archer coins. These diverse connections explain why Sri-Laksmi’s attributes 
on the Archer coins of Class I differ from variety to variety. 

The previously applied classifications divide Candragupta’s Archer coins of Class II 
into a varying number of varieties with little evident internal cohesion. Their categories are 
simply slots into which to sort the coins, with one towering pile of Archer coins of 
‘variety A’ in one slot, surrounded by a few small piles of coins with aberrant features. In 
the new classification system they have been reorganized into eleven varieties. Coins 
previously attributed to the impractical ‘variety A’ now constitute seven different varieties 
(II.4-10, see Tables 50-52). 


Fabric 

This new classification allows far more precise computations of the fabric of 
Candragupta II’s Archer coins than have been published so far. We need no longer seek 
to explain why the coins of Altekar’s ‘variety A’ "were issued to three weight standards of 
121 grains, 124 grains and 127 grains" (1957:96). 

In the new system these standards represent the average weights of seven different 
Archer coin varieties formerly part of ‘variety A’, namely varieties II.4-7 (figs. c71-93) and 
II.10 (figs. c109-114) struck to 7.84 grams (121 grains), variety II.8 (figs. c94-96) struck 
to 8.04 grams (124 grains), and finally subvariety II.9.1 (figs. c97-99) struck to a standard 
of 8.23 grams (127 grains). 

This detailed classification of the Archer coins also brings out the use of increasingly 
smaller flans. Some varieties still include coins of circa 1.95-2.20 cm ([sub]varieties II. 1-2 
figs. c67-69; II.4.1, figs. c71-74; II.4.5, fig. c78; 11.8.1, figs. c94-95), but these are 
outnumbered by varieties with smaller coins of circa 1.80-1.90 cm (Tables 89-92). 

The differences in gold content between the coins of the eleven varieties are not as. 
marked as they were under Samudragupta. Candragupta's Archer coins no longer reach the 


peaks of extreme fineness of some of his father's dmáras. Their esti ; 
between *57/69 % and *83/88 %. eir estimated gold content lies 
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Chronology 
Having provided the huge co 
classification Structure, the next 


gends, in symbols and fabric, however -when interpreted 
t clues to distinguish early coin varieties from those 


All coins of Class I and those of varieties 1 to 4 of Class II belong to the earlier 


S v II.5 to II.11 must have been struck in the mature 
and later Phases of coin production under Candragupta II. On the basis of their individual 
characteristics I have attributed the seventeen Archer coin varieties to four different mints. 


5.3 Mints and Mint Idioms 


A tell-tale clue to the origin of the diversity in iconography, style, legends and fabric 
of the numerous Gupta gold coin varieties is the regular pattern beneath this multiplic- 
ity. Individual coin varieties of particular types (Sceptre, Archer, Battle-axe, Horseman 
etc.) have their own links in iconography, style, legends or fabric to certain varieties 
of other coin types. These obvious and less obvious similarities between varieties of 
different coin types, or -exactly the opposite- unmistakable or subtle differences 
between varieties of the same coin type, weave a complicated pattern of relationships. 
To explain the origin and nature of that pattern I have postulated the erstwhile existence 
of several Gupta mints. 


Mint Idiom 

Until well into the second half of the fifth century each of these mints may have 
produced coins of several types for the ruling king. To explain and interpret the 
similarities between coins apparently made at the same mint, I have introduced the 
concept of ‘mint idiom’, a set of peculiarities that characterizes the coinage from a 
particular mint at a given moment. l 

Such special traits regard the iconography of the devices, the style in which they 
have been executed, the starting point of the circular legend, the location and 
arrangement (straight or curving) of the legends in the field, the choice of using 
shortened names ('kr' for Krtanta, ‘ku’ for ‘kumāra’), or longer names Csamudra- 
gupta’), the inclusion or exclusion of a visarga in the legends, and the use of particular 
symbols. Weight, size and gold content are important technical facets of mint idiom. 

The concept of mint idioms opens up a way for understanding and analysing design 
diversity, and it is a means for tracing the development of the designs. The definition 
of the characteristic features of a mint's idiom at a given moment is a ma of 
gradually piecing together information, marking down both striking as is as fee 
evident similarities and differences in appearance and fabric of the sous et is 
study deals with five out of the twenty-one coin types, the reconstruction of mint idioms 
and mints can only present a working basis. 
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Notwithstanding, the coins with a Garuda-banner present an excellent foundation, 
as they were struck from the very start of Gupta minting in the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. down to the reign of Visnugupta, the last king of the imperial Gupta line, 
who ruled towards the middle of the sixth century A.D. In sheer quantity these coins 
constitute more than half of the dimdras recovered, and they may reasonably be 
expected to illustrate the idioms of all mints active at the time. 


i ts . . 
Through the isolation of mint-idiomatic features the banner-bearing coins have been 
traced to six Gupta mints (A, B, C, D, E and an ‘unknown mint’). Their probable mint- 


idiomatic features have been summarized in Tables 4, 6, 12 and 17. 


Mint A 
Mint A was probably the imperial mint. As with the other mints, we have no clue 


about where exactly it was situated, but the -as yet unidentified- capital is the most likely 
place. Mint A appears to have been active from Samudragupta's reign down to that of 
Kumaragupta I. Under Samudragupta mint A was the only site where Sceptre and Archer 
coins were struck. One of its distinctive mint-idiomatic features in the early Gupta reigns 
is the image of the king clad in a 'Kusana-type' beaded coat over beaded trousers (figs. cl, 
3, 5). Another typical trait is the crescent which frequently occurs on the obverse near 
XII o'clock (fig. c1), or in the fourth quarter (fig. c3). A third regular trait of their designs 
is an image of Sri-Laksmi seated on a throne with four legs on-one-line. 

An intricate network of regular similarities and differences between coins attributed 
here to mint A suggests that two subsidiary mints were active at mint A, here designated 
mints A1 and A2. With the exception of one Archer coin design for Samudragupta, their 
coins are not die-linked, and apparently mints Al and A2 worked independently of each 
other. The high-quality designs and carving of the coins from mint A2 (listed in Tables 4, 
6 and 12) indicate that the best artisans were probably employed there. 

They created, for instance, the majestic images of Samudragupta on the Archer coins 
of subvariety B.1 (figs. c47-48, 160), the robust and elegant image of curly-haired Can- 
dragupta II on the Archer coins of subvariety II.8.1 (figs. c94-95), and the equally elegant 
and forceful images of Kumaragupta I as royal Swordsman and Sri-Laksmi as his divine 
consort (figs. c145-148). The legends contain an M1, M3, or M4 form of ma; the M2 ma 
is rare in these designs. The symbols on the reverse come from a wide range of groups, 
namely 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 and 11. 

Mint A2 appears to have been the preponderant source for the issue of coins for 
Candragupta II according to three different weight standards, namely 7.84, 8.03 and 
8.23 grams (2r 124 and 127 grains). Under Samudragupta its mint masters preferred 
wide flans (*2.03-2.20 cm on average), but in the subsequent reigns their size was 

gradually reduced, as was the gold content. Some of the extremely fine emissions from 
mint A have given rise to the false idea that all of Samudragupta's coins contain at least 
90 % gold, but such a high degree of fineness was quite exceptional (Tables 77-79, 81-82). 


Mint B 
Many mint-idiomatic features indicate that mint B must have been a prestigious and 
well organized production site. The major characteristics of the designs created there are 
elegance, delicacy and top quality carving. From the very start the king on these coins does ' 
not wear a ‘Kusāna-type’ outfit, but an elegant, tailed coat and smooth knee-breeches on 


| 
| 


| 
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beaded leggings or boots. 
dressed around the skull. 


The engravers at mint B probably created such fine ima 
gupta on Sceptre coins of variety C (fig. c28), 


coins of variety II.11 (fig. c115), and Skandagupta meeting his divine consort beneath the 
imperial banner on the King-and-Laksmi coins (fig. c157). The legends contain the M1 or : 
M2 form of ma and -in line with the characteristic regularity of the designs- the symbols ; 
were chosen from only a few groups: namely 4, 5, or 7. 

Throughout the first three reigns studied here the banner-bearing coins from mint B 
weighed circa 7.78 grams (120 grains) and it was not until the time of Skandagupta that the 
mint masters raised the flan weight of these types to 8.55 grams (132 grains). A distinctly 
small flan-size of circa 1.82-2.00 cm is another notable mint-idiomatic trait. 

During all four reigns the coins from mint B have a surprisingly low degree of fineness 
(from circa *65/75-81/86 % under Samudragupta and Candragupta Il, to *57/61 % under 
Kumāragupta I and Skandagupta). This illustrates that top quality coins were not necessarily 
struck from the finest possible alloy. Apparently the technical advantages of a harder alloy | 
were preferred to a high gold content. ! 


His hair is delicately coiffured, frequently in layers of curls 


ges as the elegant Samudra- Í 
bare-chested Candragupta II on the Archer | 


Mint C 
The engravers active at mint C deserve due credit for bringing a refreshing variation 
into their designs. They created Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of variety A (figs. c17-27), 
subvarieties D.1 and D.2 (figs. c33-38), his Battle-axe coins, the rare Sceptre Type coins 
of Candragupta II (figs. c50-52), that king's Archer coins of variety I.1 (figs. c53-56) and | 
his rare coins of Couch Type. Apparently two subsidiary mints or workshops, mints C1 and 
C2, were active at this mint. 
One of the royal images created at mint C1 shows Samudragupta as a round-cheeked, 
slender young man clad in a beaded, tailed coat over beaded trousers (figs. c17-18). On 
particular coin varieties from mint C2 the king -in more or less similar clothes- has a long 
face with a prominent nose and chin, broad shoulders, a broad, short torso and equally 
short legs (the ‘Jerom-type’ image, figs. c37-38). In yet another representation the tall and 
slender king wears a smooth cloak over a dhoti with a billowing slip (fig. c33). 
The artisans at mint C not only introduced many variations in their royal images, they 
also used two alternative starting points for the circular legend, namely from I or 
VII o'clock. They applied different forms for the king's name, now using samudra, then 
samudragupta, or even kr as the shortened honorary pseudonym Krtanta, the dikpdla of the 
outh. 
i On coins from mint C Sri-Laksmi usually sits on a two-legged throne (figs. c20, 34), | 
the seat with four legs ‘on-one-line’ being rarely found on them. The Battle-axe designs 
illustrate some experimentation with attributes, seats and foot-stools (Section 6.5.2.3) and 
the images on Candragupta’s Archer coins of variety I.1 continue the new iconography 
developed for her image at mint C2. It includes a representation in which she stretches her 
empty right hand from beneath a floating uttartya, while holding a lotus in her left hand | 
i 
ar ENS of coins for Candragupta II with an image of the sceptre-bearing king on i 
the obverse, and on the reverse, instead of Sri-Laksmi, an entirely new image of king and | 
ted on a couch, is comprehensible in the atmosphere of experimentation and | 
consort SE RS i babl n stimulated at mint C. Other distinct mint- | 
deliberate variation permitted and probably eve 


idiomatic features are the M2 and MS forms of ma in the legends and symbols from 


Groups 3, 8, 9 and 11. 
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Under Samudragupta the coins from mint C weighed less than those from mint B, 
namely between 7.45-7.71 grams (115-119 grains) on average; their weight was raised by 
only a few grains under Candragupta II. Two different average flan sizes were preferred 
at mint C, one of circa 2.00-2.20 cm and a second of circa 1.95-2.13 cm (Tables 4b, 6c, 
12a and 17). In the preparation of the alloy again the mint masters at mint C did not adhere 
to one particular standard; the estimated gold content of Samudragupta's banner-bearing 
coins from mint site C1 varies between such extremes as *58 to 91 %, and those from 
mint C2 struck for Samudragupta and Candragupta II contain only circa *66-77 % gold. 


Mint D 
It is not possible to define the exact status of the fourth Gupta coin production site, 


*mint D', on the basis of the banner-bearing coins alone. Apparently this mint took up the 
production of Archer coins quite late in Candragupta II's reign and continued to do so 
under Kumaragupta I as well. Their mint-idiomatic features are quite pronounced and it is 
fairly easy to pick out coins struck at mint D from among a pile of dindras. The intriguing 
fact about the idiom of mint D is its similarity to the idiom of mint B. 

The king has invariably been represented as a shortish man with a big head (figs. c112, 
120). Sri-Laksmi frequently sits with her long legs flat on the lotus seat in an unrealistic 
posture which subsequently developed into the ‘pillow’-convention (fig. c130). Both the 
Obverse and the reverse images illustrate the engravers preference for round forms. In 
iconography and style, therefore, these rather coarsely carved designs have little in common 
with the elegant, delicately carved coins from mint B. 

These facts stand in sharp contrast to several features common to the idioms of mints B 
and D: a MI form of ma in the legends and symbols from Groups 4, 5 and 7. Candragup- 
ta II’s Archer coins from mint D are also similar in weight (7.84 grams/ 121 grains on 
average) and size (1.85 cm) to those from mint B. 

Under Kumaragupta I alongside the old one the weight standard of circa 8.23 grams 
(127 grains) was introduced at mint D, as illustrated by the rare Archer coins of sub- 
variety III.1.2 (figs. c133-134); the flan size was reduced to a mere 1.73-1.87 cm. Even 
though there are few analyses to go by, the alloy used at mint D seem to have fluctuated 
more widely in fineness than that prepared at mint B (Tables 6, 12 and 17). Candra- 
gupta Il's coins contain somewhere between circa *58-83 % gold, those of his son were 
sometimes drastically adulterated to a minimum of circa *48 95 gold. 

In view of the many major differences in style and in the very quality of carving, it 
seems improbable that the coins from *mint B' and *mint D' should be attributed to one and 
the same mint site. It is even difficult to regard them as the products of two subsidiary 
mints working individually. Unless an examination of the bannerless coin types from either 
mint results in more, irrefutable connections, we must assume that some of their similarities 
are coincidental (the use of M1), while others (the similar symbols and the comparable 

ee and sizes) are the outcome of a deliberate imitation of coins from one of the major 


Mint E 

Kumaragupta T's Teign is famous for its prolific shower of new coin designs. The 
creative and enterprising forces behind the major part of this stream of dináras must have 
been the mint masters and engravers employed at ‘mint E’. As most of these new coin 
designs do not include a garudadhvaja, they have only been described here if their features 
help to understand special traits of particular banner-bearing coin varieties of Kumara- 
gupta I: the Archer, Swordsman and Apratigha Types. Although several subsidiary mints 
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may have been active at mint 
define their exact number, 


Apparently mint E had taken over the status of major mint formerly the prerogative 


of mint A. The banner-bearing coins have not provided suffici int-idiomati 
establish that these two mint sites were in etae MEE dau of 
the coins from mint E are quite different from those of coins struck at mint A2 in 

This is clearly revealed by Kumaragupta's Archer coins of Class I (figs. c118- 
variety II.1 (fig. c122) and the Swordsman coi He CUI [2D 
hand a ies a ACA e uu (figs. c145-148) from mint A2 on the one 
fom miS othe: a ae (figs. c132, 135-140) and IV (figs. c140a-144) 
du d a > Archer "d Swordsman coins mentioned first have many 
NU SEER (mage: of king and goddess, banners, symbols and fabric) 
eM E ruck for | andragupta II. No such evident connections can be traced 

g's Archer coins and Kumaragupta’s Archer coins of Classes III and IV. 

These latter designs include new royal images, such as that of an elegant, slender 
Kumaragupta with fine curly hair and delicate facial features (on Archer coins of 
subvariety III.1.1, fig. c132), or a representation in which he has instead been given coarse 
facial features in a sharply inclined head, broad shoulders, a slender waist and broad hips 
(on Archer coins of (sub)varieties III.2.1 and IV.1, figs. c135-138, 141-143). 

In a third image the king has a big head, heavy-lidded eyes, round cheeks, a prominent 
nose and thick lips (on Archer coins of subvariety III.2.2, fig. c139), an image which 
evokes imagery of male figures on certain Gupta period terracottas. In a fourth representa: 
tion, always embedded in carefully and artistically carved dies of Archer (sub)vari- 
eties III.2.3 and IV.2 (figs. c140, 144), the king has piercing eyes, high cheekbones, < 
hooked nose, small, taut lips and a pointed chin (for which he has been nicknamed here 
"the scowling king"). 

Just as remarkable as these royal images is the form of the king's name which eithe; 
appears as ku beneath his left arm or was left out completely. 

Several variations in Sri-Laksmi's body-shape, her hand and leg postures, her attribute: 
and the lotus seat were probably influenced or inspired by reverse designs of variou: 
hunting type coins also struck at mint E. Her gesture of distributing coins, found previousl 
in certain early Archer designs of Candragupta II, recurs on coins of sub-variety III.2.1 
(figs. c135-138). On the Archer coins of subvariety III.2.2 (fig. c139) she holds a padmı 
in her right hand, as the goddess on particular earlier Lion-slayer coins of Candragupta II 
If a symbol appears on her side, it belongs to Group 5, 7, 9, or 10. 

Regarding the fabric of the coins, the mint masters at mint E adopted standards whicl 
differed from those used at mints B and D, and are partly identical to those introduce 
earlier at mint A. 

Their Archer coins for Kumaraguptal were struck to a standard of 8.23 gram 
(127 grains), with an average flan size mostly between 1.80-1.90 cm. For their Arche 
coins of variety B struck for Skandagupta the mint masters raised the flan weight to circ 
9.20 grams (142 grains) and consequently the flan widened to circa 2.13 cm. ^ 

The alloy applied at mint E contained between *57/69-77/84 % gold under Kumara 
as kept at circa *66/76-75/82 % under Skandagupta (Tables 18 and 100) 
ccustomed to adding 10 % more gold to th 


E, a further study of the bannerless designs is required to 


gupta I and it w 6 
Apparently the mint masters at mint E were a 


alloy than their colleagues at mint B. 
This reconstruction of mint history under Skandagupta contradicts the theory that th 


i his reign. It is more likel 
t of the dmáras was suddenly raised at the end of It 
E CE the effects of different mint idioms, rather than the positive results of 


stable reign or any other political circumstance. 
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An Unknown Mint Eat . 
Kumaragupta I’s Apratigha coins (figs. c149-150) and those of the mint-idiomatically 


related Tiger-slayer Type of variety A offer insufficient mint-idiomatic clues to attribute 
them with certainty to mints A to E. The iconography and style of the devices display 
hardly any links to earlier or contemporary designs with a garudadhvaja. Probably a future 
examination of the bannerless coins of Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I will help to 
clarify that matter. 


Apparently then each mint created one or more images of the ruling king. These varied 
per design with regard to such features as body size, face-shape and features, posture, 
clothing and attributes. The diversity in royal images for each of the Gupta kings and 
the continued use of one particular representation for more than one king, rules out the 
possibility that their coin images were true-to-life portraits. 


5.4 The Garuda-Banner 


From the fourth century onwards Garuda Vainateya became more and more often a vital 
part of Visnu-related imagery, either attending on or actually carrying Visnu or Krsna 
(Pl. 7). Individually he also appears in the repertoire of sculptural motifs in architec- 
tural decorations (Pls. 9-10). In most cases he has a hybrid shape which comprises a 
varying blend of avian and human-like bodily features. 

In rare instances the hybrid Garuda in stone has a full human body, but huge wings 
and a feathered tail still testify to his avian nature. The Eran garudadhvaja illustrates 
that wingless (?), fully anthropoid Garudas were also carved (Pl. 14). Newly developed 
representations of Visnu's personified cakra may have served as direct visual examples 
for such images. 


5.4.1 The Garuda Emblem on Royal Seals 


One of the best examples of Gupta period Garuda imagery is the representation on the 
seals of the Gupta kings (Section 4.4). These portray him as a curly-haired, hybrid- 
looking creature with a human head, an avian body, wings and legs, but no arms. On 
Samudragupta's seal recovered at Gaya Garuda is possibly wearing a snake around his 
neck, but the seal is too worn to be absolutely certain (Pl. 15). On similar seals and 
sealings of the later Gupta kings the serpent is never absent (Pl. 16). No Garuda image 
can, with absolute certainty, be attributed to the first half of the fourth century This 
is why there are insufficient clues to establish whether the seal engravers derived the 


iconography of the earliest mudrankas from contemporary Garuda sculptures, or were 
themselves trendsetters. : : 
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5.4.2 The Garuda Emblem on the Gold Coins — a Classification 


aim to encompass each and every kind of Garuda 
depicted in Gupta art, Or even in Gupta numismatic designs. It is strictly meant to 
disclose the basic iconographic and stylistic peculiarities of the Garuda emblem on the 
gold coins, and the system has been evolved on the basis of that material only. 

The study -in Chapter 3- of these fourteen basic images in the context of mint 
idioms revealed that their shape and location vis-a-vis the king did not change at 
random: certain images in certain positions in the design are characteristic for particular 
mint idioms. And consequently, differences in the execution and the location of the 
banners between two coin designs are frequently signals of different mint origins. 

Tables 4, 6, 12 and 17 on ‘mints and coin types’ indicate in which coin types and 
varieties these fourteen basic images were used. Tables 20 and 21 illustrate at which 
mint under which king a particular image was developed, and for how long it was used. 
In Sections 4.6 and 4.7 the iconographic and Stylistic traits of these Garuda-banners 
have been compared, and both obvious and less conspicuous changes in their 
appearances have been pointed out in the light of Garuda imagery in the art of the pre- 
Gupta and early Gupta periods. 


5.4.3 The Avian Garudas on the Gold Coins 


In view of the preference for hybrid Garuda images in Gupta sculptural art, it is quite 
surprising to find that on most dindras Vainateya is quite avian in appearance. This is 
evident from the broadish shape of his skull, the bulges of his round eyes and beak, his 
oblate spheroid or heart-shaped body flanked by feathered wings, and the claws 
sometimes visible on the feet. At times his bird’s skull is framed by small curls. Even 
before the introduction of Gupta currency, most garudas in Indian art had such an avian 
appearance, modified by human eyes, eyebrows, human ears with rings, occasionally 
closely cropped hair or a turban, and now and then even by shoulders and arms. 
Particular pre-Gupta garudas -some earlier than the oldest surviving avian images- 
are distinctly anthropoid, but small wings reveal their true nature. For some reason the 
artisans employed at Mathura under the Kusana kings did not favour the representation 
i id suparnas. 
Be Oe ne art stand in frontal view, an ideal stance for revealing 
their powerful gaze, their strong beak, their voluminous body, majestic wings and sharp 
claws. Such a frontal posture is, for instance, quite characteristic of the ee 
ornaments gracing the turbans and e sr ui ae oe P ; a 
a d Mathura (Pls. 3-6). On the Gup coins, s ; Pl. 20), 
a) 1-23) and lead (PI. 24), Garuda also invariably stands to front, his body 
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-sometimes covered with feathers- rotund, oblate spheroid, or dominated by 
pronounced thighs, his wings usually spread out wide. This imposing frontal posture 
was indeed quite suitable for the ambassador of Gupta power and glory. 

The ndga is commonly present in pre-Gupta suparna imagery. Generally the artists 
showed the sworn adversaries engaged in actual combat, thus giving visual form to the 
most prominent aspect of suparna lore. The rare occasions of a temporary truce are 
reflected in images of a seemingly peaceful suparna and naga pair. Even if not 
expressed by a struggle, the artists could employ their well known opposition to 
strengthen or balance the internal structure of a narrative or decorative relief. 

In suparna imagery from Mathura, however, the serpent was frequently omitted. 
Likewise on Samudragupta's coins Garuda hardly ever bears a snake around his neck. 
Unlike most earlier images, he does not wear earrings and his tail feathers are not 
visible. He shares these ‘negative’ features with two suparnas depicted on the armlets 
of a princely figure sculpted in the Mathura style of third-century Kusana art (Pls. 4-6). 
Apparently such images illustrate the direct, iconographic and stylistic, forerunners of 
the Garuda emblem on Samudragupta’s gold coins (Section 4.6.1). Perhaps suparna 
imagery of third-century Iksvaku art inspired diecutters at mint C to give the bird a 
body with bulging thighs. 

Garuda's avian image on the gold coins of Candragupta II assumed more features 
familiar both from the royal seals and from Gupta period sculptures: a horizontal or 
vertical wing posture, a crest, earstuds and frequently a snake around his neck 
(figs. c86, 102). Nevertheless, the predominantly avian appearance of the emblem 
reflects the iconographic and stylistic indebtedness to the images first developed for 
Samudragupta's gold coins. 

The engravers employed under Kumaragupta I gave the avian Garuda intricately 
feathered wings which he usually spreads vertically away from his body with its 
pronounced thighs (fig. c136). Similar features in Garuda's image on contemporary 
copper and lead coins indicate that these traits may have been determined by style 
elements in the idiom of mint E (Sections 4.5.2-4.5.3). 

Contrary to contemporaneous Garuda imagery on seals, in stone and terracotta, 
from the time of Kumaragupta I onwards the naga attribute became less and less 
common in the gold coin designs. An assessment of the impact of mint idiom on the 
execution of the devices helps to understand what may have caused this discrepancy. 

_ Most Garuda images on the dfndras of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta come from 
mints B and E. Diesinkers at mint B continued to use a snakeless representation first 
created by them under Candragupta II. The engravers at mint E seem to have initiated 
their production of gold coins with a Garuda-banner in Kumaragupta's reign. In search 
of prototypes to inspire them for their new designs, they may have selected snakeless 
Garudas on certain Archer coins of Candragupta II from mints A, B or C, or perhaps 
even on the coins produced for Kumaragupta I by their colleagues at mint B. 
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5.4.4 The Human-headed, Avian Garudas on the Gold and Copper Coins 


a curly-haired, round-faced, beakless Garuda occasionally marked with a cada. He 


wears earrings and carries a snake around his neck (figs. c66-67, 9. 


aes the human-headed, bird-bodied Garuda on the Gupta gold coins does not have 

The Garuda-banner on Candragupta II’s dindras from mint A2 forms the most 
obvious link between the gold and the copper designs, as the latter also portray Garuda 
with a feathered avian body, wings and legs, a serpent around his neck, a human head 
and sometimes even human arms (Pls. 21-23). 

The Garudas on these gold and Copper coins, probably from the same mint, bear 
only a superficial resemblance to Samudragupta’s mudranka. This suggests that these 
designs were not drawn after this representation, but may have been inspired either by 
the emblem on Candragupta II's royal seal (of which we do not yet have any examples), 
or by contemporary Garuda images in sculptural art. 

The only crestless, curly-haired, avian-hybrid Garuda among the birds on Kumara- 
gupta’s dindras appears on the Archer coins of subvariety III.1.1 from mint E 
(fig. c132). Traces of a beak (or a beak-like nose?) on certain coins suggest that Garuda 
was perhaps given a face with human and avian features. The mingling of such traits 
was not common in Gupta period Garuda imagery, but a terracotta head of the bird now 
kept in the Linden Museum (Pl. 12), illustrates a comparable hybridity. The long legs 
with bold feet of the avian-hybrid Garuda on Kumaragupta’s Archer coins, as well as 
the absence of the snake, reveal that -in iconography and style-, it was already far 
removed from the human-faced Garudas of mint A2. 


5.4.5 The Garuda Emblem on the Silver and Lead Coins 


As well as currency in gold and copper, Candragupta II also ordered the issue of coins 
in silver and lead, and several of his descendants followed his example. ) 
The small Garudas on the silver coins are quite different Tomia ue in 
fig. 20 , probably because these coins were struck in a western ndian 
n M ne ed control. The engravers employed there were trained 
in the iconographic and stylistic idiom of the Saka-Ksatrapa Gut; and therefore the 
Garuda emblem has little in common with that on Candragupta IPs gold and copper 
coins. Occasionally earstuds and a cada reveal the bird's special nature, but Rer are 
no clues that Garuda was ever represented in any shape other than strictly avian 
ferie on the lead coins of the Gupta kings (PI. 24) voan i e 
affinity with the Garuda device on silver, but -surprisingly enough- s mec 
selected iconographic and stylistic features familiar from Garudas in go ppe 
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(Section 4.5.3), such as curls and a heart-shaped or oblate spheroid body. Apparently 
then, even though the curly-haired Garuda image was no longer used in the gold coin 
designs after Kumaragupta's reign, the type had not been entirely discarded. 


5.4.6 The Garuda Emblem on the Gold Coins - Final Remarks 


Just as their colleagues working in stone and terracotta, the diesinkers represented 
Garuda on the gold coins in a wide range of images characterized by different shades 
of hybridity. The avian element, however, is much stronger in numismatic imagery than 
in the contemporary images in other media. The coins of Candragupta II from mint A 
display a trend towards the incorporation of more features familiar from Garuda's 
avian-anthropoid images in stone and terracotta, but the force of mint idiom ensured 
that the predominantly avian image, first introduced under Samudragupta, remained the 
most important type on the gold coins throughout Gupta minting. 


5.4.7 The Banner Proper - Appearance and Visibility 


The variations in the appearance of the banner proper, namely in the shape of the shaft, 
the vase-shaped support, and the decoration on the shaft -one or more ornamental 
bosses and a single or double fillet- do not occur at random (Sections 4.6.1, 4.7.4). In 
fact each of these elements is quite typical for one or more phases in the evolution of 
Gupta coin design. 

Regular variations in form, in the absence or presence of certain parts (the shaft, 
the fillet, or the vase) mean that the banner itself can be attributed to a particular phase 
of minting and frequently even to a certain mint idiom. 

The uniqueness of a certain combination of traits enables us, for instance, to 
attribute a banner with a wide, double platform and a big ornamental boss to mint C1, 
either on Samudragupta's Sceptre coins of variety A (figs. c18, 21), or on Candra- 
gupta II’s Sceptre coins of variety I.2 (fig. c51). Similarly a banner erected on a flat 
slab only occurs on Samudragupta's Archer coins of subvariety B.1 (figs. c47-48, 160) 
from mint A2. In the case that several ornamental bosses decorate the shaft, such a 
banner on a flat slab unmistakably belongs to a later phase of designing at the same 
no namely when its engravers created Kumaragupta I's Swordsman coins (figs. c145- 

The exact location of the banner in the design and consequently its visibility, is a 
factor also largely determined by mint-idiomatic traditions. 

; Under Samudragupta the diesinkers at mint A preferred a spacious arrangement in 
which the banner stands largely or completely discrete from the king (fig. c3), whereas 
the artisans at mint C chose a more compact grouping, in which only the emblem and 
the platform protrude above the king’s arm (fig. c20). The artisans at mint B preferred 
a mid-way solution and showed only the upper half of the dhyaja (fig. c28). 

Under Candragupta II, Kumāragupta I and Skandagupta the engravers gave more 
and more preference to compact modelling, but not at the cost of the visibility of the 
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S it rises behind the king's arm, at first mostly with only the upper part in view. 

in a "arrangement (fig. c55), in the later designs complete, but for the small part 

hidden behind the king's right arm (fig. c95). ; 
Thus the concept of mint idiom provides a vital key to the understanding of the 


origin, nature and extent of the variety in the iconograph isti i 
\ phy, the stylistic execution and 
the location of the Garuda-banner in Gupta gold coin designs. ij 


5.4.8 The Meaning of the Garuda-Banner 


Just as there is a regular pattern underneath the variety in the appearance and location 
of the Garuda-banner, similarly there is a hidden logic behind the presence or absence 
of the device in the designs created for the Gupta gold coins. 

The use of the Garuda badge on the royal seals and on so many silver, copper and 
lead coins, leaves no doubt that it was the official emblem of the Gupta Dynasty. 
Nevertheless, the kings did not demand its inclusion in each and every gold coin design. 
Some authors have tried to explain its absence from sixteen of the twenty-one coin 
types, by assuming that the Garuda-less coins were ‘personal’ issues and the Garuda- 
bearing types ‘state-issues’. Such a distinction, however, raises more questions, rather 
than leading to a satisfactory explanation for the absence or presence of the emblem in 
a particular design. 

The answer to the selected use of the Garuda-banner device lies in the intended 
message of the gold coin designs, nearly all of them images of the king combined with 
the representation of a goddess or god on the reverse. The coins show the king as a 
fearless hunter, a proud horseman, an entrancing musician, a glorious statesman, a 
devoted husband and protector, a spender of wealth, or a devotee receiving divine 
support for his burdensome task on earth from Vasudeva/Visnu's cakrapurusa, or from 
the war-lord among the gods, Karttikeya. Each of these designs does not include the 
imperial Garuda emblem. 

The garutmadanka occurs in those designs that emphasize the martial aspects of 
Gupta kingship. In ancient India the dhvaja was an essential attribute for warriors; 
consequently the banner with the imperial Garuda badge was an important emblem of 
the royal Gupta heroic warrior (Sections 2.3, 2.10). That is why it appears in those 
designs that were meant to glorify the martial side of kingship: the Archer, Swordsman, 
Apratigha and King-and-Laksmi Types. 

The context in which the Garuda-banner first appears on Gupta gold coins, namely 
alongside the sacrificing Samudragupta on that king's coins of Sceptre Type, does not, 
at first sight, fit into the series of martial designs. The image of the sceptre-bearing 
ffering oblations on an altar had been taken over from Kusana gold coins. The 
of Samudragupta offering to the gods certainly propagated an important e 
namely that of the monarch as ns pioi ieee RT 

ney invested in his military campaigns- could spend huge su \ j 
eee sacrifices such as the ASvamedha. But some changes in the design adopted 


indicate a deliberate shift to a more heroic message. 


king o. 
image 
of Gupta kingship, 
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Firstly the Garuda-banner, which took the place of the trident, heralded the special 
bond between the Gupta king, the heroic protector of men, and the Protector-Saviour 
among the immortals, Vasudeva/Visnu himself, whom Garuda also serves as ensign. 

The garudadhvaja also proclaimed Samudragupta’s unequalled prowess, his royal 
tejas or fiery energy, his moral task and intention to expand his realm in all four 
directions under the protection of suparnardja Garuda Vainateya, and by the grace of 
the Goddess of Royal Fortune shown on the reverse of his coins. Not surprisingly then, 
the legends on these coins profess the king’s valiance on the battlefield and mention the 
crushing defeats inflicted by him on his rivals. 

In battle the Garuda badge stood for strength, valour, swiftness, invincibility, the 
force and speed to go as desired to wherever one wished to go, and the capability of 
‘devouring’ and utterly destroying one’s enemies. In many tales Garuda’s wrath is 
directed towards the ndgas and in the perennial fights between suparnas and ndgas the 
latter usually get the worst of it. In his efforts to expand the empire, Samudragupta had 
to face the rulers of Northern India, several of whom belonged to a ‘Naga’ Dynasty. 
He could find symbolic support from the deadly enemy of the serpents, his suparna 

emblem. We know from the Allahabad Pillar inscription that the symbolic threat of 
carrying Garuda on the banner was not an idle one, for Samudragupta ‘uprooted’ 
Ganapatinaga, Nagasena of Pawaya, and perhaps other Naga princes as well. 

In more peaceful circumstances Garuda suparnardja, Indra among birds, stood for 
royal splendour, innate nobility, light as opposed to darkness, good as opposed to evil, 
the sky as opposed to the earth, qualities in which the Gupta kings wished -and indeed 
were expected- to excel as well. 

Apparently then, the valiant king of birds, Garuda Vainateya, is the perfect 
representative of Gupta kingship, might and glory. Above all his presence in certain 
gold coin types is an important clue to the message of royal valiance expressed in their 
designs through which the Gupta king presented himself and his rule to the world. 


5.5 Final Conclusion 


The concept of mint idiom is a potent means for understanding and analysing the extent, 
nature and origin of the variety in Gupta gold coin designs. It helps to explain the 
diversity in the representation of the imperial Garuda-banner on these coins. It discloses 
the continuity of numismatic traditions and reveals the considerable, artistic and 
technical autonomy of the Gupta mints during the various production phases of their 
coins. 

With this newly gained insight a study of the sixteen remaining gold coin types 
-those without a Garuda-banner- is bound to considerably enhance our appreciation of 
Gupta minting history. 

Such a study of bannerless designs would also present an opportunity to further the 
examination and analysis of the iconographic and stylistic features typical for the idiom 
of each Gupta mint. This would then be the next step in the long process of comparing 
the “art in coinage’ with ancient Indian art in other media as has b 
SRN cs een suggested by 
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Plate 1. Suparnas on a torana. Sonkh (Mathura, U.P.), Kusana Period. 
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Plates 4 and 5. Princely figure wearing armlets with suparnas. 


\ 


Mathura style, circa third century A.D., Museum fiir Indische Kunst Berlin. 
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Plate 6. A suparna on the right armlet of the princely figure in Plates 4-5. 
Mathura style, Museum für Indische Kunst Berlin. 
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Plate 7. Garuda attending on Visnu. Udayagiri (M.P.), 
end of the fourth or early fifth century A.D. 


1 Plate 8. Garuda in an amrtamanthana relief. Pawaya (M.P.), 
i circa end of the fourth century A.D., Gwalior Museum. 
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Plate 9. Garuda on a pillar. Kausambi (U.P.), 
fifth century A.D., Allahabad Museum 
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Plate 10. Garuda on a pillar. Bhitari (U.P.), 
fifth century A.D. 
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Plate 11. Garuda carrying Visnu. Uttar Pradesh, 
circa fifth century A.D., Goenka Collection. 


; Plate 12. Head of Garuda. Uttar Pradesh, 
circa fifth century A.D., Linden Museum, Stuttgart. 
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Plate 15. Garuda on the royal seal of Samudragupta (circa A.D. 350-375). 
Gaya (Bihar), Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Plate 17. Garuda on a sealing. Rajghat (U.P.), 
Gupta Period, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 


Plate 18. Garuda on a sealing. Rajghat (U.P.), 
Gupta Period, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 
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Plate 19. A suparna carrying a ndgint. 
Sealing from the Gupta Period, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Plate 20. Garuda on a silver coin of Kumaragupta I (circa A.D. 415-450). 
' Museum voor Volkenkunde, Rotterdam. 
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Plate 21. Garuda-with-arms on a copper coin of Candragupta II (circa A.D. 375-413). 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 


Plate 22. Garuda-with-arms on a copper coin of Candragupta II. 
State Museum, Lucknow. 
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Plate 23. Garuda on a copper coin of Candragupta II. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 


| Plate 24. Garuda on a lead coin of Skandagupta 
(circa A.D. 455-467). Lingen Collection. 
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The gold coins of the Gupta kings, who ruled over North India in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, are renowned for the exquisite artistic quali- 
ty of their designs. Less familiar are the striking variety in iconography 
and style of their images and the great diversity in the technical and 
material properties of these coins. x 


This study focuses on those gold coins that show the Gupta king with a 
banner carrying a miniature image of the mythic eagle Garuda, the 
a im 1 supreme symbol of his power. They belong to five coin types - from a 
nud range of twenty-one different obverse designs - which together comprise 
d j about sixty percent of the dinaras struck from the reign of Samudragupta 
il up to and including that of Skandagupta. 


In Volume 1 the author first deals with the application and meaning of 

| the Garuda-banner in these designs. Subsequently she analyses the evo- 

lution in the iconography and style of some 150 different Garuda images 

HI on these coins, with special reference to earlier and: contemporary 
| Garuda imagery in ancient Indian sculpture and numismatic design. 


oH Integrating an art historical analysis of the obverse and reverse designs 
| with a detailed study of the weight, size and gold content of these coins, 
the author reconstructs their mint background, an aspect hitherto igno- 


red in Gupta numismatics. The concept of “mint idiom”, the peculia- 
rities that characterize the coinage from a particular mint at a given 
moment, is developed to facilitate this research. Mint idiom is the key to 
"| understanding design diversity and tracing the development and chro- 
nology of the coin designs. 


zu In Volume 2 the author discusses the pros and cons of the various exis- 
ting classifications of Gupta gold coins with a Garuda-banner. Using old 
y] . and new criteria she presents an elaborate classification together with 
meticulous descriptions, drawings and photographs of each (sub)varie- 
ty. In a separate chapter on technical and material properties she inclu- 
des new calculations of the weight, size and gold content of these coins, 
ji thus providing the most detailed picture available for study so far of the 
diversity of such properties, and of the changes visible throughout four 
i Gupta reigns. 


1 A first appendix includes references to published and unpublished gold 
| coins with a Garuda-banner classified according to the new system. In a 
' second appendix the author analyses the bewildering diversity evident in 
‘| the geometrical symbols that frequently appear on the reverse of these 
^ gold coins. 
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